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NORTH  CAROLINA  PRICES  RECEIVED 
INDEX  UP 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index  of 
prices  received  by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at 
local  markets  during  December  is  172. 
an  increase  of  3  points  from  November 
and  down  1  point  from  December  1975. 

The  ''All  Crops''  index  rose  1 
point  from  November.  Leading  the  in- 
crease was  oil  bearing  crops  which  were 
up  7  points  to  215.  Commercial  vege- 
tables and  fruits  were  down  4  points 
and  5  points,  respectively. 

The  1  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  was  up  6  points  from 
the  November  index.  Meat  animals  rose 
12  points,  while  poultry  increased  4 
points.     (See  Table  on  Page  2.) 


1977  LAND  UTILIZATION  SURVEY 
IN  PROGRESS 

The  1977  Land  Utilization  Survey 
is  now  in  progress.  All  landowners  of 
tracts  of  ten  or  more  acres  are  urged 
to  cooperate  with  their  county  offi- 
cials by  accurately  reporting  their 
1976  land  use,  crop  acreage,  and  live- 
stock inventories.  In  most  counties 
landowners  will  make  their  reports 
directly  to  the  township  listers.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  some  counties  con- 
ducting the  survey  by  mail  using 
questionnaires  provided  those  counties 
by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  modern  scientific  sampling 
method  of  conducting  the  survey  is  also 
being  tested  in  16  counties.  The 
information,  under  the  sampling  method, 
will  be  collected  by  the  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  information 
collected  under  both  methods  will  be 
edited,  summarized  and  published  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


FARROWING  INTENTIONS  LEVEL  OFF 

North  Carolina  producers  intend 
to  farrow  116,000  sows  during  the 
period  December  1976- February  1977 
which,  if  realized,  would  equal  last 
year' s  number.  For  the  March-May  1977 
period,  plans  are  to  farrow  114,000 
sows  or  2  percent  fewer  than  the  com- 
parable quarter  of  1976. 

During  the  past  three  month 
period,  September-November  1976,  a 
total  of  82,000  farrowed,  a  one  percent 
decline  from  the  same  period  of  1975. 
Twenty- three  percent  more  sows  farrowed 
during  June-August  of  this  year  than 
during  the  same  quarter  last  year. 

(See  Farrowing  Intent  ions ,   Page  6  J 


FARM  NUMBERS  CONTINUE  DOWNWARD 

The  number  of  farms  in  North 
Carolina  for  1977  is  estimated  at  122,- 
000.  This  is  a  decline  of  3,000  farms 
from  a  year  earlier  and  continues  the 
downward  trend  which  began  in  1951. 
Total  land  in  farms  also  continued  a 
gradual  drop  from  13,600,000  acres  in 
1975  to  13,500,000  acres  in  1976  and 
13,300,000  acres  in  1977.  On  the  other 
hand  the  average  size  of  farm  has 
slowly  increased  from  the  early 
1940' s.  In  more  recent  years  the 
average  Tar  Heel  farm  was  105  acres  in 

1975  which  increased  to  108  acres  in 

1976  and  is  estimated  at  109  acres  for 
1977.  (A  farm  is  defined  as  an  agri- 
cultural operation  of  10  acres  or  more 
with  sales  of  at  least  $50  during  the 
year,  or  less  than  10  acres  with  at 
least  $250  in  sales.) 

North  Carolina  farm  numbers 
reached  their  high  point  in  1933  at 
304,000  farms,  and  total  farm  land 
peaked  at  20,400,000  acres  in  1932. 

(See  Farm  Numbers,   Page  8 J 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP  6  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
U.  S.  Farmers  increased  6  points  (3 
percent)  to  179  percent  of  its  January- 
December  1967  average  during  the  month 
ended  December  15,  1976.  Contributing 
most  to  the  increase  since  mid-November 
were  higher  prices  for  hogs,  corn,  soy- 
beans, cattle  and  eggs.  Lower  prices 
for  oranges,  milk,  wheat  and  commercial 
vegetables  were  partially  offsetting. 
The  index  was  7  points  (4  percent) 


below  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  December  15  was  195,  up  2  points 
(1  percent)  from  a  month  earlier. 
Higher  prices  for  feed,  feeder  live- 
stock, and  family  living  items  were 
the  major  contributors  to  the  index 
rise.  The  index  was  11  points  (6  per- 
cent) above  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products. . . . 

160 

178 

173 

169 

172 

JJ 

151 

% 

183 

JJ 

161 

171 

172 

JJ 

135 

169 

152 

164 

164 

193 

J/ 

217 

170 

208 

215 

196 

243 

189 

161 

166 

JJ 

161 

JJ 

185 

JJ 

179 

165 

161 

Fruits  

J/ 

141 

JJ 

149 

198 

205 

200 

175 

170 

193 

166 

172 

197 

172 

213 

154 

166 

168 

172 

190 

171 

175 

JJ 

160 

JJ 

159 

170 

JJ  170 

172 

UNITED  STATES 

JJ 

185 

JJ 

178 

JJ 

186 

173 

179 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  jj. 

JJ 

158 

JJ 

185 

JJ 

184 

193 

195 

JJ 

121 

99 

JJ 

101 

90 

92 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  JJ  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers  to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.    JJ  Revised. 


CROP,  LIVESTOCK  AND  FEED  PRICES  RISE 


The  average  prices  North  Carolina 
farmers  received  for  crops  at  local 
markets  about  mid-December  were  up. 
(See  Table,  Page  3.)  Corn  increased 
7  cents  to  $2.28  per  bushel,  and  oats 
were  up  2  cents  to  $1.52  per  bushel. 
Soybeans,  at  $6.55,  rose  28  cents  from 
November. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
also  up.  Hogs  rose  $2.70  to  $35.20  per 
hundredweight.  Beef  cattle,  at  $25.40, 
rose  $1.  20  per  hundredweight  and  veal 
calves,  at  $30.90,  increased  $2.20  per 
hundredweight.  Milk  cows  were  un- 
changed at  $340.00  per  head. 


Feed  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  during  December  were  mostly 
higher.  (See  Table,  Page  3.)  Mixed 
dairy  feed  containing  16  percent  pro- 
tein was  up  $1.00  from  November  to 
$145.00  per  ton.  Chick  starter  rose 
$4.00  per  ton  to  $171.00,  and  broiler 
grower  increased  $2.00  per  ton  to 
$175.00.  Laying  feed  was  unchanged  at 
$154.00  per  ton.  Middlings  dropped 
20  cents  to  $7.40  per  hundredweight. 
Soybean  meal  (44  percent  protein),  at 
$12.50,  increased  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Dec. 

15 
1975 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Dec. 

15 
1976 

Dec. 

15 
1975 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Dec. 

15 
1976 

Do  1 I  ars 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

Sorghum  Grains. . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Milk  Cows  

Com'  1.  Broilers. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  jj  

Milk,  Whlse  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. . 
Apples,  Com'  1. . . 
Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay. . . . 

Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


.998 
2.  55 
3.05 
1.45 


1.89 
2.  16 
3.99 
4.41 
.206 
.499 
75.00 


50.40 
23.00 
28.  40 
315.00 
.  240 
.  400 
.717 
10.90 

8.30 
.067 
52.00 
54.50 
52.00 


1.067 
2.21 

1.50 


6.  27 
.  197 


32.50 
24.20 
28.70 
340.00 
.  195 
.350 
.721 
^/10.90 
6.65 
3.  50 
.  121 


1.  100 

2.  28 

1.52 


6.  55 
.  201 


35.  20 
25.40 
30.90 
340.00 
.  190 
.370 
.776 

m.oo 

3.80 
117 


1.036 
2.37 
3.41 
1.42 
2.35 
2.  21 
4.00 
4.  28 
.  187 
.496 
89.00 

.433 
47.50 
33.  50 
30.00 
448.00 
.240 
.362 
.641 
10.30 
3.92 
9.45 
.087 
51.60 
54.80 
45.20 


1.  112 
2.02 
2.46 
1.45 

2.  11 

3.30 
6.  11 
.  202 
.652 
105.00 
.733 
31.  10 

31.  10 

32.  20 
484.00 

.  193 
.308 
.653 
9.94 

3.  10 
6.59 

.  116 
59.00 
62.70 
50.70 


1.  144 

2.  24 
2.39 
1.51 
2.08 

3.51 
6.56 
.201 
.660 
103.00 
.688 
36.30 
32.  10 
32.90 
480.00 
.  193 
.333 
.695 
9.81 

3.  15 
6.84 

.  113 
59.00 
62.70 
50.90 


jj  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers.    '£/  Revised.      *  Pre/  i  mi  nary . 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OP  FEED 

Dec. 

15 
1975 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Dec. 

15 
1976 

Dec. 

15 
1975 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Dec. 

15 
1976 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed: 
14%  Protein  

136.00 

140.00 

Per  Ton  - 
141.00 

Do  1 1 ars 
132.00 

133.00 

133.00 

16%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

Poultry  Feeds 
Chick  Starter  

Turkey  Grower  JJ .  . . 

138.00 
166.00 

164.00 
172.00 
148.00 
167.00 

144.00 
184.00 

167.00 
173.00 
154.00 
175.00 

145.00 
192.00 

171.00 
175.00 
154.00 
178.00 

134.00 
173.00 

161.00 
160.00 
143.00 
165.00 

143.00 
203.00 

174.00 
169.00 
151.00 
177.00 

145.00 
209.00 

178.00 
174.00 
153.00 
179.00 

Grain  By-Products: 

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%.  . . 

7.60 
7.  50 
7.00 

9.30 
9.30 

Per  IOO  Lbs. 

7. 70           7.  80 
7.  60           7.  40 
6.40  6.50 

11.50  12.00 
12.00  12.50 

-  Dollars 

7.26 
7.  18 
6.56 

9.37 
8.74 

7.69 
7.58 
6.42 

11.30 
11.50 

7.  78 
7.65 
6.40 

11.50 
12.20 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without  further  mixing  or  supplementations. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP  17  PERCENT 


The  November  commercial  hatch  in 
North  Carolina  increased  17  percent 
from  November  1975  to  29.3  million 
chicks.  The  broiler-type  hatch,  at 
28. 6  million  chicks,  was  up  15  per- 
cent; and  the  egg-type  hatch,  at 
700.000  chicks,  was  more  than  four 
times  the  hatch  during  November 
1975. 

For  the  nation,  the  November  hatch 
increased  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier 


for  broiler-type  and  was  up  27  percent 
for  egg-type.  The  number  of  broiler- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  December  l, 
1976.  at  229.6  million,  was  3  percent 
greater  than  a  year  earlier;  and  egg- 
type,  at  32. 5  million,  was  15  percent 
higher.  In  the  South  Atlantic  states 
the  number  of  broiler-type  eggs  in 
incubators  was  up  5  percent  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975  and  rose  53  percent  for 
egg- type. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  NOVEMBER 


BROILER- TYPE 

EGG- 

TYPE 

ALL  TYPES 

STATE 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

North  Carolina 

24. 903 

28,634 

161 

usands 

700 

25,064 

29, 334 

South  Carolina 

2.063 

2.  083 

658 

445 

2,721 

2,  528 

Georgia 

36. 277 

3S.060 

2,  192 

3,064 

38,469 

41, 124 

Florida 

6.  S38 

7,  400 

2,407 

3,281 

9,  245 

10,681 

Delaware 

12. 178 

13. 402 

JJ 

JJ 

12. 178 

13, 402 

Maryland 

IS. 114 

17. 317 

JJ 

JJ 

18, 114 

17,317 

Virginia 

6.  S98 

7.800 

513 

591 

7,411 

8,391 

UNITED  STATES 

254. 5SS 

266. 907 

28, 446 

36,091 

283.034 

302,998 

JJ  Not  pub/ i shed 

sec  a  -3  -e/> 

to  avoid  dis 

closing  in 

di  vidua  1  opera  t  ions . 

U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  UP  12  PERCENT 


The  U.  S.  commercial  hatch  of 
turkey  poults  during  November  at  6.0 
million  was  12  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was  up 
17  percent  from  the  same  month  last 
year  to  4.9  million  poults  but  light 
breed  poults  hatched  were  down  7  per- 


cent to  1.2  million. 

The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  December  1  at  9. 4  million  was 
9  percent  below  last  year.  Eggs  set 
for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  down  8 
percent  from  last  year  and  light  breeds 
were  down  14  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  NOVEMBER 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT 

BREEDS  £ 

.ALL  BREEDS 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

North  Atlantic 

25 

0 

11 

6 

36 

6 

East  North  Central 

4S6 

703 

217 

104 

703 

807 

West  North  Central 

622 

1.  173 

708 

643 

1.  330 

1,816 

South  Atlantic 

1.  686 

1.760 

251 

264 

1.  937 

2.024 

South  Central 

640 

579 

0 

0 

640 

579 

■est 

6SS 

640 

57 

144 

745 

784 

UNITED  STATES 

4.147 

4,855 

1.  244 

1.  161 

5.  391 

6.016 

JJ  Birds  for  which  the  norma/  mature  market ing  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over. 
Birds  for  which  the  norma/  mature  market  ing  weight  is  /ess  than  12  pounds. 
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NOVEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  UNCHANGED 


November  egg  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  231  million, 
unchanged  from  November  1975.  The 
average  number  of  layers  on  hand  dur- 
ing the  month  was  down  slightly  to  n.8 
million.  The  rate  of  lay  increased  1 
percent  and  totaled  1,956  eggs  per  100 
layers. 

Laying  flocks  in  the  United  States 


produced  5.3  billion  eggs  during  Novem- 
ber, a  slight  decrease  from  November  a 
year  ago.  The  average  number  of  layers 
on  hand  during  November  was  also  down 
slightly  to  279  million.  The  number  of 
eggs  produced  per  100  layers  during 
the  month,  at  1,904,  was  the  same  as 
November  1975. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  NOVEMBER 


STATE 

LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Thousands  Number  Mi  1 1  ions 


North  Carolina 

11,950 

11,800 

1,932 

1,956 

231 

231 

Virginia 

3,  398 

3,498 

1,917 

1,959 

65 

69 

South  Carolina 

6,  170 

5,193 

1,920 

1,950 

118 

101 

Georgia 

23, 100 

24, 598 

1,941 

1,971 

448 

485 

Florida 

12, 221 

12,709 

1,944 

1,914 

238 

243 

UNITED  STATES 

278,971 

278, 583 

1,904 

1,904 

5,313 

5,305 

MILK  PRODUCTION  EXP 

Milk  production  probably  will  re- 
main above  year-earlier  levels  in  early 
1977  although  it  likely  will  not  expand 
at  this  year's  rapid  rate.  Total  pro- 
duction for  1977  likely  will  increase 
1-2  percent  from  this  year,  but  will 
depend  on  milk  prices,  cull  cow  prices, 
crop  conditions  and  subsequent  feed 
prices,  and  developments  in  the  general 
economy  later  in  the  year.  The  1976 
total  is  expected  to  be  close  to  120 
billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  4-5  bil- 
lion pounds  over  1975. 

The  decline  in  milk  cow  numbers 
has  slowed.  October  numbers  were  down 
only  0.6  percent  from  a  year  ago  and 
were  up  12,000  head  from  September  -- 
the  first  month  -  to- month  increase 
since  December  1974.  However,  with 
less  favorable  milk-feed  relationships 
expected  in  early  1977,  heavier  culling 
could  occur. 

Despite  this  year' s  record  corn 
crop,  dairymen  probably  will  face  some- 
what higher  feed  costs  during  the  first 
half  of  1977  than  a  year  earlier.  Soy- 
bean meal  prices  will  be  sharply  higher 
and  hay  prices  are  expected  to  continue 
well  above  a  year  earlier. 


TED  TO  REMAIN  HIGH 

October's  milk  production  was  5.6 
percent  above  1975  and  the  largest 
October  output  since  1964.  This  was 
the  thirteenth  straight  month  of  expan- 
ding milk  output,  but  the  increase  in 
October  from  a  year  earlier  was  slightly 
below  the  6.4  percent  increase  in 
September. 

Farm  milk  prices  have  begun  to 
decline  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
supplies  and,  at  $9.91  per  100  pounds 
in  November,  were  down  9  cents  from 
both  October  and  a  year  ago.  This  was 
the  first  month  since  June  1975  that 
milk  prices  averaged  below  a  year  ear- 
lier. Manufacturing  milk  prices  in 
November  were  only  about  14  cents  above 
the  $8.26  support  price.  Prices 
probably  will  run  close  to  support 
levels  during  the  first  half  of  1977 
and  likely  will  average  well  under  a 
year  earlier.  While  prices  later  in 
the  year  will  depend  on  milk  production, 
commercial  sales  of  dairy  products,  and 
support  price  actions,  milk  prices  for 
all  of  next  year  could  average  below 
1976' s  level  --  the  first  annual  de- 
cline in  15  years. 
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NOVEMBER  SLAUGHTER  DOWN 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  November  1976 
rose  7  percent  from  November  a  year 
earlier  to  54,901,000  pounds  live 
weight.  The  number  of  cattle  killed 
was  21,600  head,  down  7  percent  from 
November  1975.  Calves  slaughtered,  at 
700  head,  were  unchanged.  There  was  no 
reported  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter.  The 
hog  kill  was  156,000  head,  up  15  per- 
cent from  November  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  live  weight  for  cattle 
was  880  pounds  per  head,  an  increase 
of  19  pounds  from  November  1975;  and 
for  calves  was  242  pounds  per  head,  a 
decrease  of  21  pounds.     Hogs  at  229 


pounds  per  head  averaged  1  pound  under 
November  a  year  earlier. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  almost 
3.5  billion  pounds  in  November,  16  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  ago  and  9  percent 
above  November  1974.  Total  red  meat 
output  for  January-November  1976  was 
up  8  percent  from  1975.  Changes  by 
individual  components  are  beef,  up  9 
percent;  veal,  down  2  percent;  pork, 
up  7  percent;  lamb  and  mutton,  down  10 
percent.  Commercial  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  in- 
spected and  other  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


u 


NOVEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  NOVEMBER 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 

Lambs 
Hogs 


Thous.  Head 


Thous .  Lbs 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Thous.  Head 


Thous.  Lbs 


23.2 
0.7 


21.6 
0.7 


19,975 
184 


19,008 
169 


136.0      156.0      31,280  35,724 


199.8 
6.8 

0.6 
1,537.0 


205.  2 
8.  1 

0.6 
1,  572.0 


173,773 
1,622 

54 

343,660 


184,255 
2,014 

57 

354,000 


TOTAL 


159.9      178.3      51,439      54,901      1,744.2      1,785.9      519,109  540,326 


UNITED  STATES 


Mil  1  i  on 

Head 

Mill  ion 

Lbs. 

Mill i  on 

Head 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Lbs. 

Cattle 

3.  5 

3.5 

3,419 

3,  569 

37.3 

39.  1 

37, 122 

39,837 

Calves 

0.5 

0.5 

137 

126 

4.7 

4.9 

1,341 

1,  295 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

0.5 

0.  5 

58 

60 

7.2 

6.2 

753 

669 

Hogs 

5.3 

7.  5 

1,  310 

1,808 

62.8 

66.9 

15,025 

15,921 

TOTAL 

9.8 

12.0 

4,924 

5,563 

112.0 

117.  1 

54,241 

57,722 

JJ  Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal   i  nspec  t  i  on  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s  laughter, 
excludes   farm  s  laugh  ter . 


FARROWING    INTENTIONS    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 


Hog  producers  in  North  Carolina 
had  an  estimated  1,940,000  hogs  and 
pigs  on  hand  December  1,  1976.  This 
was  an  increase  of  2  percent  from  the 
previous  year  and  3  percent  above  two 
years  earlier. 

Hog  producers^in  the  U.  S.  intend 
to  farrow  6.1  million  sows  during 


December  1976  -  May  1977,  an  increase 
of  5  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year  and  23  percent  more  than  two 
years  ago.  These  intentions  and  a 
projected  litter  size  indicate  a  pig 
crop  of  44.3  million,  5  percent  above 
a  year  earlier  and  25  percent  more  than 
December  1974  -  May  1975. 

(See  Table,   Page  7) 
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HOGS  AND  PIGS      DECEMBER  1,  1976  REPORT:    Number  On  Farms, 
Sows  Farrowing,  and  Pig  Crop,  1975-1977 


ITEM 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

1975 

1976 

1  Q7R 

As  %  Of 
1975 

1975 

1976 

1  Q7fi 
As  %  Of 
1975 

Thou  S  a 

nd  Head 

Per c en t 

Thousand  Head 

Percent 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  DECEMBER  l: 

All  hogs  and  pigs  

1  QOf) 

1  940 

102 

49  602 

55  085 

111 

Kept  for  breeding  

304 

281 

92 

1,  634 

8,039 

105 

1,  596 

1,659 

104 

41, 968 

47, 046 

112 

Market  Hogs  and  Pigs 

By  Weight  Groups: 

Under  60  pounds  

662 

647 

98 

16, 307 

18  764 

115 

60-119  pounds  

409 

431 

105 

ll' 130 

12! 343 

111 

120-179  pounds  

263 

320 

122 

8,  118 

8,  942 

110 

1  O  r\     01  C\  nnnnHc 

163 

166 

102 

4,880 

5,  302 

109 

220  pounds  and  over  

99 

95 

96 

1,  533 

1,  695 

111 

■I  tuts  C<p    HIM    TTARMQ    TTT1MC     1  ■ 

All  hogs  and  pigs  

1,  660 

1,  975 

119 

48, 165 

54, 050 

112 

266 

316 

119 

7,  405 

8,  415 

114 

1,  394 

1,  659 

119 

40,  760 

45, 635 

112 

ouwo  r  /\rvrvU¥YiiNu. 

December  _//- February  

97 

116 

120 

O  IRQ 

114 

93 

116 

125 

2,810 

3,334 

119 

December  jj-M&y  

190 

232 

122 

4,969 

5,797 

117 

June- August  

94 

116 

123 

2,  509 

2,  976 

119 

Sept ember -November  

83 

82 

99 

2,455 

2,891 

118 

177 

198 

112 

4,964 

5,  867 

118 

PIG  CROP: 

December  _//-February  

679 

824 

1  01 

161 

707 

870 

123 

_ 

December  / / - May . . . . 

1,386 

1,694 

122 

35,534 

42, 228 

119 

June- August  

677 

870 

129 

606 

582 

96 

_ 

June-November  

1,  283 

1,  452 

113 

35,  803 

42,354 

118 

PIGS  PER  LITTER: 

Number 

Percen t 

Number 

Percen t 

December  _//_FeDruary  

7.00 

7.  10 

101 

7.60 

7.  50 

99 

December  _//-May  

7.  29 

7.30 

100 

7.  15 

7.  29 

102 

7.20 

7.  50 

104 

September-November  

7.30 

7.  10 

97 

June-November  

7.  25 

7.33 

101 

7.  21 

7.  22 

100 

FARROWING  INTENTIONS 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

1977  Sows 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

1977  Sows 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

Thousand 

Percen t 

Thousand 

Percen t 

Head 

Head 

December  Jj-Feb. 

116 

100 

March- May 

114 

98 

December  .//-May 

230 

99 

6,  109 

105 

JJ  December  preced i ng  year. 
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FARM  NUMBERS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  i)  FARMS       NORTH  CAROLINA 


In  the  United  States  an  estimated 
2.78  million  farms  operated  during 
1976,  one  percent  fewer  than  in  1975. 
The  preliminary  estimate  for  1977  indi- 
cates 2.75  million  farms  will  be  in 
operation.  These  reductions  are 
similar  to  the  percentage  declines  of 
the  past  few  years. 

Total  land  in  farms,  estimated  at 
1,084  million  acres  for  1976,  is 
slightly  less  than  the  1,086  million 
acres  estimated  for  1975.  The  1977 
preliminary  estimate  of  land  in  farms 
is  1,081  million  acres. 

Farm  numbers  in  the  United  States 
have  decreased  by  15  percent  during  the 
last  ten  years,  but  only  a  4  percent 
drop  was  recorded  in  land  in  farms. 
These  changes  are  reflected  in  the 
average  size  of  farms,  which  increased 
from  348  acres  in  1966  to  390  acres  in 
1976.  The  1977  preliminary  estimate 
for  average  size  of  farm  is  393  acres. 


Year 

Number 

Total 
Land 

Average 
Size 

/  fiuu-o  d  nu 0 

/  II  U  U 0  d  ( 1 U 

Ac  r  es 

Ac  res 

1910 

255 

- 

- 

1920 

273 

- 

- 

1930 

290 

18,600 

64 

1940 

300 

20,000 

67 

1950 

301 

19,900 

66 

1960 

212 

17,800 

84 

1970 
1971 
1972. 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 

150 
145 
140 
137 
135 
130 
125 
122 

15,200 
14,800 
14, 400 
14,200 
14,000 
13,600 
13,500 
13,300 

101 
102 
103 
104 
104 
105 
108 
109 

Robert  C.  Cotanch  Dan  C.  Tucker 

Agricultural  Statistician  Statistician  In  Charge 

Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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ANNUAL  CROP  SUMMARY 


OUTCOME  OF  1976  GROWING 
SEASON  MIXED 

Weather  variations  in  1976  caused 
some  problems,  particularly  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  January 
was  quite  cold  and  wet  but  warmer 
temperatures  in  February  and  March 
provided  a  relatively  mild  winter. 
Light  precipitation  during  February 
and  March  enabled  spring  planting  pre- 
paration to  advance  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  normal.  Tobacco  transplanting 
was  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  average 
progress  by  the  end  of  March  and  fruit 
trees  bloomed  early. 

April  turned  out  to  be  the  driest 
of  record  causing  considerable  stress 
on  young  crops.  Planting  slowed  by 
month's  end  but  was  still  somewhat 
ahead  of  normal.  Temperatures  were 
tremendously  variable  as  both  record 
highs  and  lows  were  set  during  the 
month.  Hard  freezes  caused  some  heavy 
damage  to  blueberries,  peaches  and 
apples. 

Temperatures  during  May  averaged 
below  normal,  while  precipitation  was 
mostly  adequate  for  crop  development. 
Uneven  stands  were  fairly  common  because 
of  the  drought  and  some  flue-cured 
tobacco  had  to  be  replanted.  Small 
grain  crops  were  damaged  by  the  drought 
and  pastures  had  the  lowest  average 
condition  rating  since  1962-  Small 
grain  yields  generally  averaged  lower 
than  either  of  the  previous  two  years. 
With  the  exception  of  soybeans,  most 
planting  was  completed  by  the  end  of 
May. 

June  was  favorable  for  crop 
growth  as  temperatures  remained  some- 
what below  normal  and  precipitation 
was  above  normal.     Cotton  was  mostly 

(See  General,   Page  2) 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  LOWER 

With  a  15  percent  cut  in  basic 
allotments,  flue-cured  acreage  har- 
vested in  1976  was  expectedly  lower. 
However,  carryover  helped  to  offset 
the  decrease  and  total  harvested 
acreage,  at  439,000,  was  7  percent 
lower  than  1975.  Yields  averaged 
2,008  pounds  per  acre  which  was 
slightly  better  than  the  1975  crop. 
Total  production,  at  881.6  million 
pounds,  was  down  6. percent. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  production  was 
also  lower  and  totaled  1.3  billion 
pounds,  a  7  percent  drop.  The  average 
yield  was  1,971  pounds  per  acre,  about 
the  same  as  the  national  average  in 
1975. 

BURLEY  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SHARPLY 

The  North  Carolina  burley  crop 
was  hurt  by  drought  and  yields  averaged 
2,100  pounds  per  acre,  340  pounds  less 
than  1975.  Harvested  acreage  was  9,000 
for  a  5  percent  decline.     The  total 

(See  Tobacco,   Page  2) 


RECORD  N.C.  CORN  CROP 

North  Carolina  farmers  produced 
the  largest  corn  crop  of  record  in 
1976.  A  total  of  150. 4  million  bushels 
were  picked  for  a  41  percent  increase 
over  the  1975  output.  Harvested  acreage 
was  up  18  percent  at  1,880,000.  The 
average  yield  was  the  second  highest 
of  record  at  80  bushels  per  acre. 

The  U.  S.  crop  was  also  a  record 
high  and  7  percent  larger  than  1975  at 
6.2  billion  bushels.  The  national 
yield  averaged  87.4  bushels  per  acre 
from  71. 1  million  acres  harvested  for 
grain. 
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SOYBEAN  CROP  SMALLER 

North  Carolina  soybeans  were  in 
shorter  supply  in  1976  mostly  due  to 
less  plantings  but  also  because  of 
drought  reduced  yields.  Production 
totaled  23.7  million  bushels  --  down 
29  percent.  Growers  harvested  l.i 
million  acres  with  an  average  yield 
of  21.5  bushels  per  acre. 

The  U.  S.  soybean  production 
totaled  1,265  million  bushels,  down  18 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  the 
fourth  largest  crop  of  record.  A  com- 
bination of  smaller  acreage  and  lower 
yields  per  acre  accounted  for  the  de- 
creased production.  The  U.  S.  average 
yield  was  25.6  bushels  per  acre,  3.2 
bushels  less  than  the  record  high  28.8 
bushels  in  1975  but  2.4  bushels  more 
than  the  low  1974  yield. 


LESS  WINTER  WHEAT  IN  1977 

Fewer  acres  of  winter  wheat  were 
sown  in  North  Carolina  in  the  fall  of 
1976.  An  estimated  235,000  acres 
were  planted  compared  to  275,000  for 
the  1976  crop.  Based  on  crop  condi- 
tions around  December  l,  1976,  produc- 
tion is  forecast  at  6.3  million  bushels 
which,  if  realized,  would  be  a  9  per- 
cent decline. 

U.  S.  winter  wheat  acreage  seeded 
in  the  fall  of  1976  for  harvest  in  1977 
totaled  55.8  million  acres,  3  percent 
less  than  last  year.  This  halts  the 
trend  of  steadily  increasing  acreage 
that  prevailed  over  the  past  6  years. 
Production  of  the  1977  winter  wheat 
crop,  based  on  December  1  conditions, 
is  forecast  at  1,438  million  bushels, 
8  percent  below  the  1976  crop. 


GENERAL  (Continued  From  Page   I ) 

in  fair  condition  but  the  other  crop 
conditions  averaged  mostly  good. 

July  brought  the  beginning  of  a 
major  drought  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State.     Most  crops  deteriorated  as 
temperatures  were  above  normal  and 
precipitation  averaged  below  normal. 
By  month's  end,   soil  moisture  was  in 
short  supply,    particularly  in  the 
Piedmont.     Much  of  the  corn  crop  was 
sufficiently  developed  to  avoid  heavy 
damage  and  yields  turned  out  well. 
Crops  in  the  Coastal  Plains  where 
moisture  was  more  plentiful  were 
in  mostly  good  condition,  but  elsewhere 
conditions  averaged  only  fair. 

August  brought  very  little  precip- 
itation and  normal  temperatures  but 
crop  conditions  held  relatively  stable. 
Crops  in  the  major  producing  Coastal 
Plains  remained  in  mostly  good  condi- 
tion, while  cotton  and  peanuts  showed 
some  improvement.  Deterioration  con- 
tinued in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
and  particularly  in  the  northern  Pied- 
mont. 

A  general  rain  finally  came  in 
mid-September  ending  the  two-month 
drought.  Since  soybeans  had  been 
planted  later  than  most  other  crops, 
they  tended  to  show  more  damage.  Har- 
vesting of  the  other  crops  continued 
behind  normal. 

Temperatures  during  November 
averaged  a  record  low  for  the  month 
but  moderate  rainfall  provided  farmers 
a  good  month  for  field  work.  By  the 
end  of  November,  all  harvesting  was 
ahead  of  normal  and  planting  of  small 
grains  was  also  ahead  of  average. 

The  year  ended  much  as  it  began  -- 
cold,  wet  weather  prevailed  during 
December.  Most  harvesting  and  planting 
was  completed  but  rains  delayed  com- 
pletion of  soybean  harvest  and  about  10 
percent  of  the  crop  remained  unharvested 
at  year*  s  end. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  1977  RYE  CROP 

Rye  seedings  in  the  fall  of  1976 
are  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  About  130,000  acres  have 
been  planted  in  North  Carolina.  U.  S. 
rye  growers  seeded  2.9  million  acres, 
1  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier 
and  the  smallest  acreage  of  record. 


TOBACCO  (Continued  From  Page  I ) 

amount  of  burley  produced  was  18.9 
million  pounds  --  down  18  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

The  U.  S.  crop  was  4  percent 
larger  in  1976  at  663. 1  million  pounds. 
Yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at  2,330 
pounds,  up  from  the  2,265  pound  average 
in  1975. 
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MORE  COTTON 

After  the  second  smallest  cotton 
crop  of  record  in  North  Carolina  in 
1975,  harvested  acreage  increased  30 
percent  to  69,000.  This  is  still  far 
below  the  1974  level  of  145,000  acres. 
Yields  were  better  than  in  1974  or 
1975  with  an  average  of  487  pounds  per 
acre.  Production,  at  70,000  bales, 
was  52  percent  higher. 

In  the  U.  S. ,  all  cotton  is  esti- 
mated at  10.6  million  bales,  27  percent 
above  1975  production  but  9  percent 
below  1974.  Expected  production  con- 
sists of  10.5  million  bales  of  Upland 
cotton  and  63, 100  bales  of  American- 
Pima.  Cottonseed  production,  based 
on  a  three  year  average  lint-seed 
ratio,  is  forecast  at  4.0  million  tons, 
33  percent  above  1975. 


LARGER  N.C.  PEANUT  CROP 

Harvested  peanut  acreage  changed 
very  little  in  North  Carolina  in  1976 
but  yields  were  much  improved  over  the 
weather  damaged  1975  crop.  A  total  of 
166,000  acres  were  harvested  for 
peanuts,  1,000  more  than  the  previous 
year.  Yields  were  up  an  average  of 
385  pounds  at  2,650  pounds  per  acre. 
Production  totaled  439.9  million 
pounds,  an  18  percent  increase  over 
the  1975  crop. 

U.  S.  peanut  production  is  esti- 
mated at  3,735  million  pounds,  3  per- 
cent below  the  record  high  of  1975. 
Harvested  acreage  totaled  1,511,500 
acres,  7,500  more  than  last  year.  The 
average  yield  of  2,471  pounds  was  94 
pounds  lower  than  the  record  high  set 
last  year.  Florida,  seventh  largest 
in  production,  had  the  highest  average 
yield  for  1976  --  3,000  pounds,  down 
230  pounds  from  a  year  ago.  The  lead- 
ing producer,  Georgia,  had  the  second 
highest  yield  at  2,985  pounds  per  acre. 


COTTON  REPORT  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1977 


STATE 

ACRES 
HARVESTED 

LINT 
PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 
480-Lb.  Net 
Wt.  Bales 

C0TT( 
PRODI 

)NSEED 
JCTION 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

UPLAND 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Other  U 

370 
268 
680 
875 
160 
310 

1,  100 
210 
85 
53 
295 
103 
315 

3,900 
6 

440 
318 
950 

1,  120 
234 
560 

1,470 
255 
62 
69 
335 
162 
370 

4,500 
10 

405 
1,027 
485 
1,072 
443 
535 
454 
449 
382 
412 
277 
454 
339 
293 
400 

382 
1,223 
394 
1,084 
410 
476 
374 
311 
619 
487 
255 
430 
292 
347 
528 

312 
573 
687 
1,954 
148 
346 
1,040 
196 
68 
46 
170 
98 
222 
2,382 
5 

350 
810 
780 

2,  530 
200 
555 

1,  145 
165 
80 
70 
178 
145 
225 

3,  250 

11 

115 
240 
235 
740 
50 
125 
365 
78 
27 
15 
60 
34 
90 
854 
2 

132 
359 
288 
1,003 
72 
206 
421 
68 
32 
24 
67 
53 
88 
1,218 
4 

U.S.  UPLAND  2J 

8,730 

10,855 

453 

464 

8,247 

10,494 

U.S.  AM.   PIMA  3J 

66 

44 

397 

682 

55 

63 

U.  S.  ALL 

8,796 

10,899 

453 

465 

8,302 

10,557 

3,030 

4,035 

U  Virginia,   Florida,    I  llinois,   Kentucky  and  Nevada.     2_/  Sum  of  State   totals  above. 
3J  Includes   total  American  Pima   in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Ca  I  i forn  i a ;  not 
included  in  ind/ vidua  I  State  data  above.    AJ  State   totals   include  America  Pima. 
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N.C.  LEADING  SWEET  POTATO 
PRODUCER 

North  Carolina  remained  number  one 
in  sweet  potato  production  in  1976. 
Harvested  acreage  was  up  6  percent  at 
33,000.  Yield  per  acre  averaged 
slightly  lower  at  140  cwt. ,  mainly  due 
to  drought  in  the  major  producing 
counties.  Total  output  was  4.6  million 
cwt.  which  was  3  percent  larger  than 
the  1975  crop. 

U.  S.  production  of  sweet  potatoes 
in  1976  totaled  13.7  million  cwt.,  up 
1  percent  from  the  13.6  million  cwt. 
produced  in  1975.  The  1976  crop  was 
harvested  from  118.6  thousand  acres, 
slightly  above  the  1975  harvested 
acreage.  The  average  yield  for  1976 
was  a  record  high  H6  cwt.  per  acre, 
up  2  cwt.  from  1975. 


MORE  SORGHUM  GRAIN 

Acres  harvested  for  sorghum  grain 
in  North  Carolina  increased  6  percent 
in  1976  to  90,000-  Average  yield  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  1975  at  51  bush- 
els per  acre  bringing  total  production 
to  4.6  million  bushels. 

U.  S.  production  of  sorghum  for 
grain  totaled  724  million  bushels.  This 
was  down  5  percent  from  the  1975  output 
and  22  percent  less  than  the  1973 
record  production  of  930  million 
bushels  but  15  percent  above  1974  pro- 
duction. .Producers  in  1976  harvested 
14.9  million  acres  of  grain,  compared 
with  15.5  million  acres  the  previous 
year.  Yield  per  harvested  acre  averaged 
48.6  bushels,  only  0.4  bushel  less  than 
1975  and  3.3  bushels  below  1974  but 
almost  12  bushels  less  than  the  record 
yield  set  in  1972- 


HIGHER  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  DECEMBER 


North  Carolina  dairy  cows  produced 
an  estimated  143  million  pounds  of  milk 
during  December  1976,  an  increase  of  4 
percent  from  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier.  There  were  154,000  milk  cows 
on  farms  in  the  State  and  each  cow 
produced  an  estimated  average  of  930 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  month.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month  a  year  ago,  153,000 
milk  cows  produced  an  average  of  900 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  for  a  total 
production  of  138  million  pounds. 

U.  S.  milk  production  in  December 
1976  totaled  9.7  billion  pounds,  3.9 
percent  above  a  year  ago  and  6.0  percent 
above  December  1974-  Average  production 
per  cow  at  875  pounds  was  38  pounds 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  62  pounds 


above  December  1974.  Milk  cows,  esti- 
mated at  11,024,000  head  during  Decem- 
ber, were  down  0.6  percent  from  a  year 
ago  and  13,000  head  below  the  preceding 
month. 

The  preliminary  estimate  for  1976 
milk  production  is  120. 3  billion  pounds, 
4. 2  percent  more  than  the  previous  year 
and  the  highest  annual  production  since 
1965. 

The  December  U.  S.  milk- feed  price 
ratio,  at  1.58,  was  4.2  percent  below 
a  month  earlier  and  7. 1  percent  below  a 
year  ago.  The  decline  in  the  ratio 
from  both  the  preceding  month  and  the 
preceding  year  was  due  to  higher  feed 
costs  and  lower  milk  prices. 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION  DECEMBER 


Milk  Cows  On  Farms  fj 

Milk  Per  Cow  2/ 

Milk  Production 

State 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

As  %  Of 

1975 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1 1  ion  Pounds 

Percent 

N. 

C. 

152 

153 

154 

860 

900 

930 

131 

138 

143 

104 

Va 

159 

159 

165 

880 

910 

930 

140 

145 

153 

106 

Md 

138 

141 

143 

950 

920 

950 

131 

130 

136 

105 

Ga 

130 

129 

129 

785 

790 

830 

102 

102 

107 

105 

Pli 

1. 

200 

197 

200 

775 

850 

870 

155 

167 

174 

104 

U. 

s. 

11, 203 

11,091 

11,024 

813 

837 

875 

9,  103 

9,  284 

9,650 

104 

U  Inc 
by  cat 


ludes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh.  2J  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked 
ves . 


APPLE  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

The  North  Carolina  apple  crop  was 
4  percent  smaller  in  1976  mainly  due 
to  freeze  damage  early  in  the  growing 
season.  Utilized  production  totaled 
270  million  pounds  compared  to  280 
million  pounds  in  1975. 

Red  Delicious  continues  to  be  the 
leading  variety  in  the  State  accounting 
for  47  percent  of  the  total.  Rome 
Beauty  is  the  second  most  popular 
variety  with  20  percent  followed  by 
Golden  Delicious  with  19  percent  and 
Stayman  with  7  percent. 

The  utilized  production  in  1976 
from  the  nation' s  commercial  apple 
producers  was  6.2  billion  pounds,  a  12 
percent  reduction  from  last  year' s 
record  and  4  percent  below  the  1974' s 
6.5  billion  pounds.  Virtually  all  of 
the  short  1976  crop  was  utilized, 
whereas  in  1975  nearly  6  percent  of  the 
total  grown  was  lost  due  to  economic 
abandonment  and  excess  cullage. 
Utilized  production  in  the  Eastern 
States,  at  2.2  billion  pounds,  was  off 
19  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  the 
Central  States  produced  29  percent 
fewer  apples;  orchards  in  many  States 
in  both  regions  suffered  reductions 
from  spring  freezes. 


GRAPE  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SLIGHTLY 

Total  grape  production  in  1976  is 
estimated  at  4,080  tons,  a  2  percent 
drop  from  the  revised  1975  production 
of  4, 173  tons.  A  special  grape  survey 
was  taken  during  December,  1976  for 
the  first  time  in  North  Carolina-. 
Of  the  1976  total,  72  percent  was 
processed,  while  the  remaining  28  per- 
cent went  for  fresh  market  purposes. 
The  1975  utilization  was  82  percent 
for  processing  and  18  percent  for 
fresh  market. 

There  were  4.0  million  tons  of 
grapes  utilized  in  the  U.  S.  in  1976, 
8  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and  4 
percent  less  than  the  1974  utilized 
tonnage.  Record  expectations  earlier 
in  the  season  were  ended  by  disastrous 
late  summer  rains  in  California.  The 
California  crop  wound  up  at  3.6  million 
tons,  off  9  percent  from  1975  and  down 
4  percent  from  1974' s  level.  Even  with 
reduced  output,  the  State  still 
accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  U.  S. 
total,  unchanged  from  recent  years. 


FEWER  N.C.  PEACHES 

Total  production  of  peaches  in 
1976  is  estimated  at  25  million  pounds, 
down  17  percent  from  the  1975  output. 
Spring  freezes  cut  the  size  of  the 
crop  but  the  peaches  which  survived 
generally  were  larger  than  normal  so 
that  total  poundage  was  not  reduced  as 
much  as  earlier  expected. 

The  nation's  1976  peach  crop,  at 
2.6  billion  pounds  utilized,  slipped  1 
percent  from  last  year  and  was  4  per- 
cent less  than  that  utilized  in  1974. 
The  decline  is  largely  a  result  of 
reduced  California  clingstone  out- 
put, a  crop  hard  hit  by  a  mid-season 
cannery  workers  strike.  The  crop 
there  totaled  1.5  billion  pounds,  only 
1.2  million  of  which  was  utilized, 
compared  with  1.3  and  1.5  billion 
pounds  utilized  in  1975  and  1974, 
respectively. 

Excluding  California  clingstones, 
all  other  peach  production  in  the  U.S. 
totaled  1.5  billion  pounds  utilized, 
6  percent  above  last  year' s  level  and 
13  percent  greater  than  in  1974. 
South  Carolina's  output  (the  second 
largest  in  the  U.S.)  was  21  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  Georgia 
produced  47  percent  more  peaches 
utilized. 


N.C.  PECAN  PRODUCTION  UP 

Pecan  production  in  North  Carolina 
in  1976  totaled  an  estimated  2.8  mil- 
lion pounds,  27  percent  above  the  1975 
output.  Improved  varieties  accounted 
for  57  percent  of  the  total,  while 
the  remainder  were  native  and  seedling. 

The  U.  S.  1976  pecan  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  99.7  million  pounds,  60  per- 
cent less  than  1975  and  is  the  smallest 
crop  since  1962  when  75.3  million 
pounds  were  harvested.  Improved 
varieties  at  69.9  million  pounds 
accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction compared  to  45  percent  in  1975. 
The  native  and  seedling  crop  is  placed 
at  29.8  million  pounds,  slightly  over 
1/5  as  much  as  in  1975.  The  smaller 
crops  are  attributed  to  poor  weather 
conditions  during  bloom  and  the  dry 
summer  which  caused  heavier  than  nor- 
mal drop.  Insect  damage  was  more 
prevalent  because  of  curtailed  spray 
programs. 
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SLIGHTLY  MORE  IRISH  POTATOES  SHORT  LESPEDEZA  SEED  CROP 


Irish  potato  production  in  North 
Carolina  totaled  2.4  million  cwt. , 
about  1  percent  above  the  1975  output. 
Harvested  acreage  was  up  but  yields 
averaged  somewhat  lower. 

Production  from  the  1976  U.  S. 
potato  crop  totaled  a  record  high  353.4 
million  cwt. ,  10  percent  above  the  1975 
crop  of  319.8  million  cwt., and  3  per- 
cent above  the  previous  record  high 
crop  of  1974.  Harvested  acreage 
totaled  1.37  million  acres  compared 
with  1.26  million  acres  harvested  in 
1975  and  1.39  million  in  1974.  The 
average  yield  was  257  cwt.  per  acre 
compared  with  253  cwt.  per  acre  in 
1975  and  246  cwt.  per  acre  in  1974. 


North  Carolina  farmers  harvested 
280,000  pounds  of  lespedeza  seed  in 
1976,  38  percent  smaller  than  the  1975 
crop.  Harvested  acreage  totaled  2,000, 
down  33  percent  from  last  year.  Yield 
per  acre  averaged  140  pounds,  down  10 
pounds  per  acre  from  the  1975  average. 

Lespedeza  seed  production  in  the 
U.  S.  is  estimated  at  14.0  million 
pounds,  down  17  percent  from  the  1975 
production  of  16.9  million  pounds.  The 
decrease  in  production  is  the  result 
of  decreases  in  both  acreage  and 
yield.  Acreage  dropped  9  percent  from 
1975  while  yield  per  acre  dropped  from 
218  pounds  per  acre  to  198  pounds. 


Gregory  A.  Larsen 
Mathematical  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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CROP  VALUES  FOR  1976  RISE 

The  combined  value  of  field  crops, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts  produced  in 
North  Carolina  in  1976  is  estimated  at 
$1,803  million,  8  percent  higher  than 
the  value  of  1975  crops.  The  value 
includes  receipts  for  quantities  sold 
and  to  be  sold  and  value  of  crops  used 
on  farms. 

Tobacco,  valued  at  $997  million, 
comprises  55  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  crops.  The  value  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  for  1976  is  5  percent  higher 
than  it  was  in  1975.  Price  per  pound 
averaged  110.7  cents  compared  with  99.8 
cents  in  1975- 

The  value  of  corn  for  grain,  at 
$361  million,  increased  26  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  Though  the  average 
price  per  bushel  declined  from  $2.69  in 
1975  to  $2.40  in  1976,  the  value  of  the 
corn  crop  rose  due  to  a  large  increase 
in  production. 

Soybean  price  and  production 
statistics  were  opposite  that  of  corn. 
Production  of  soybeans  dropped  sharply, 
while  the  average  price  per  bushel  in- 
creased from  $4.67  in  1975  to  $6.65  in 
1976.  This  allowed  the  total  value  of 
soybeans  to  increase  slightly  to  $157 
million.  See  table,  page  4,  for 
details  by  crop. 

1976  TURKEY  INTENTIONS  DOWN 

North  Carolina  turkey  growers 
intend  to  produce  16.6  million  turkeys 
during  1977,  down  1  percent  from  1976. 
The  State  ranks  third  behind  Minnesota 
and  California  in  production  inten- 
tions. 

Growers  in  the  20  major  States 
intend  to  raise  135.5  million  turkeys 
in  1977,  an  increase  of  1  percent  from 
1976. 

On  December  l,  1976  there  were  an 
estimated  320,000  turkey  breeder  hens 
on  Tar  Heel  farms,  5  percent  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  (See  Table,  Page  8) 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  RISES 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products' '  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  January 
was  175,  an  increase  of  3  points  from 
December  and  4  points  from  January  1976. 

The  1  'All  Crops' '  index  was  up  2 
points  from  December.  Grains  rose  13 
points,  the  most  of  any  crop.  Oil 
bearing  crops  were  up  7  points  to  222. 
Commercial  vegetables  and  fruits  each 
dropped  2  points. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  was  up  6  points  from 
the  December  index.  Meat  animals  and 
poultry  rose  8  points  and  7  points 
respectively,  while  dairy  dropped  2 
points. 

(See  Table,   Page  2) 


MORE  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS 

All  chickens  (excluding  commercial 
broilers)  on  North  Carolina  farms  as  of 
December  l,  1976  are  estimated  at  18. 8 
million,  an  increase  of  4  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  Of  this  total,  12.1 
million  are  hens  and  pullets  of  laying 
age;  3. 1  million  are  pullets  3  months 
old  and  older  but  not  of  laying  age; 
2.8  million  are  pullets  under  3  months 
old  and  800,000  are  other  chickens. 
The  average  value  per  head  of  these 
chickens  is  estimated  at  $1.55  for  a 
total  value  of  $29.1  million. 

For  the  Nation,  there  were  379 
million  chickens  on  farms  on  December 
1,  1976,  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  Of  these,  280.5  million  were 
hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age.  The 
average  value  of  chickens  was  $1.70 
per  head  and  the  total  value  was  $646 
million. 
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U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  4  POINTS 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  3  points  percent) 
to  182  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
January  15,  1977.  Contributing  most  to 
the  increase  since  mid-December  were 
higher  prices  for  corn,  hogs,  soybeans, 
broilers  and  commercial  vegetables. 
Lower  prices  for  eggs,  potatoes, 
cotton,  oranges  and  milk  were  partially 
offsetting.     The  index  was  4  points 


(2  percent)  below  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  January  15  was  197,  up  4  points 
(2  percent)  from  the  revised  December 
index.  Higher  prices  for  feed,  fuels, 
family  living  items,  and  new  data  for 
interest  and  taxes  accounted  for  the 
increase.  The  index  was  8  points  (4 
percent)  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan . 

Dec. 

Jan. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15' 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products. . . 

U 

164 

JJ 

176 

171 

172 

175 

1/ 

155 

JJ 

17S 

162 

172 

174 

134 

JJ 

161 

152 

164 

164 

198 

217 

171 

215 

222 

210 

239 

189 

166 

179 

JJ 

184 

186 

181 

161 

159 

jj 

138 

185 

192 

200 

198 

JJ 

181 

J/ 

173 

JJ  189 

203 

169 

210 

166 

174 

176 

177 

184 

175 

182 

JJ 

161 

Jj 

165 

JJ  170 

172 

170 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . . 

JJ 

198 

1/ 

172 

186 

179 

182 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  jj 

JJ 

165 

JJ 

180 

JJ  193 

JJ  193 

197 

JJ 

126 

JJ 

95 

//  96 

1/  93 

92 

JJ  Including  Interest,    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.     _2J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 


Received  by  Farmers  to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.    _3J  Revised. 


CROP,  LIVESTOCK  AND  FEED  PRICES  MOSTLY  UP 


The  average  prices  North  Carolina 
farmers  received  for  crops  at  local 
markets  about  mid-January  were  mostly 
higher.  (See  Table,  Page  3. )  Corn 
rose  18  cents  per  bushel  to  $2. 46. 
Oats  were  up  5  cents  to  $1.57  per 
bushel.  Soybeans,  at  $6.83,  were  up  56 
cents  a  bushel. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
generally  higher.  Hogs  increased  $1.80 
to  $37.00  per  hundredweight.  Beef 
cattle,  at  $26.60,  were  up  $1.20  per 
hundredweight  and  veal  calves,  at 
$32.50,  rose  $1.60  per  hundredweight. 
Milk  cows  decreased  $5.00  per  head  to 


$335.00. 

Feed  prices  paid  by  Tar  Heel  farm- 
ers during  January  were  up  slightly. 
(See  Table,  Page  3.)  Mixed  dairy  feed 
containing  16  percent  protein  was  up 
$1.00  per  ton  from  December  to  $146.00. 
Chick  starter  rose  $2.00  to  $173.00  per 
ton,  and  laying  feed  increased  $4.00  to 
$158.00  per  ton.  Broiler  grower  was 
down  $1.00  per  ton.  Bran  and  middlings 
were  unchanged  at  $7.80  and  $7.40  per 
hundredweight,  respectively.  Soybean 
meal  (44  percent  protein)  increased 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  to  $13.00. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


UNIT 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Jan. 
15 
1976 


Dec. 

15 
1976 


Jan. 

15 
1977* 


UNITED  STATES 


Jan. 

15 
1976 


Dec. 

15 
1976 


Jan. 

15 
1977* 


Do  I lars 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Sorghum  Grains. . 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Milk  Cows  

Com'  1.  Broilers. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  JJ  

Milk,  Whlse  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. . 

Apples,  Com'  1. . . 

Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay  

Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


1.035 
2.  56 

1.52 


4.43 


48.40 
24.20 
31.80 
320.00 
.  240 
.360 
.707 
10.90 

8.95 
.062 


1.  100 

2.28 

1.52 


6.27 
.  201 


35.20 
25.40 
30.90 
340.00 
.  190 
.370 
.776 
10.90 

3.80 
.  117 


1.085 
2.46 

1.57 
6.83 


37.00 
26.60 
32.50 
335.00 
.  215 
.350 
.752 
10.90 

5.00 
.  116 


1.067 
2.44 
3.43 
1.44 
2.31 
4.06 
4.46 
.  192 
.505 
89.90 

.484 
47.50 
33.50 
31.40 
458.00 
.243 
.336 
.622 
10.20 
4.61 
9.70 
.085 
52.70 
56.  20 
46.40 


1.  144 
2.24 
2.39 
1.51 
2.08 
3.51 
6.56 
.  201 
.631 
103.00 
.688 
36.  30 
32.  10 
32.90 
480.00 
.  193 
.333 
.695 
9.75 
4.00 
7.36 
.  113 
59.00 
62.70 
50.90 


1.134 

2.34 

2.43 

1.56 

2.13 

3.59 

6.80 

.605 
100.00 
.751 
38.00 
32.30 
33.70 
481.00 
.215 
.324 
.651 
9.68 
3.40 
8.02 
.  Ill 
60.90 
65.40 
52.90 


JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  i nc I ud i ng  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers.      *  Pre  I  i  mi  nary. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OP  PEED 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Jan. 

15 
1976 


Dec. 

15 
1976 


Jan. 

15 
1977 


UNITED  STATES 


Jan. 

15 
1976 


Dec. 

15 
1973 


Jan. 
15 
1977 


Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter.  . . 

Broiler  Grower. . 

Laying  Peed  jj.  . 

Turkey  Grower  jj 


Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Peeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


136.00 
138.00 
165.00 

166.00 
174.00 
147.00 
166.00 


7.50 
7.40 
6.90 

9.50 
9.40 


Per  Ton  -  Do  I  lars 


141.00 
145.00 
192.00 

171.00 
175.00 
154.00 
178.00 


7.80 
7.40 
6.50 

12.00 
12.50 


142.00 
146.00 
193.00 

173.00 
174.00 
158.00 
179.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

7.80 
7.40 
6.40 

12.50 
13.00 


132.00 
136.00 
175.00 

161.00 
158.00 
143.00 
165.00 

-  Dollars 

7.36 
7.25 
6.55 

9.47 
8.81 


133.00 
145.00 
209.00 

178.00 
174.00 
153.00 
179.00 


7.  78 
7.65 
6.40 

11.50 
12.  20 


141.00 
147.00 
211.00 

176.00 
174.00 
156.00 
182.00 


7.86 
7.74 
6. 14 

11.50 
12.60 


JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without  further  mixing  or  supp  lementat  ions 
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L  SUMMAR 
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Y:    PRICE  AND  VALUE  OF  CROPS,  1974,  1975  REV 

L 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

CROPS 

UNIT 

SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  jj 

VALUE  OF  PRol 

ION 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

197 

1 

Do  1 1  a  rs 

Thousand  i 

drs 

Corn, 

for  Grain  

Bu. 

3.  18 

2.69 

2.40 

369, 452 

286, 

All  Wheat,  for  Grain  

Bu. 

3.  29 

2.79 

3.00 

32, 571 

23; 

Oats, 

for  Grain  

Bu. 

1.44 

1.  43 

1.  55 

6,  487 

5] 

1 

Barley 

,  for  grain  

Bu. 

1 .  87 

1  TO. 

i .  i  y 

1.  95 

^  1  fii 

A.  1 

1 

Rye, 

f 

or  Grain  

Bu. 

2.85 

2.29 

2.40 

1 ,  140 

Sorghum,  for  Grain  

Bu. 

2.74 

2.36 

2.21 

1 0 

Cotton 

,  Lint  

Lb. 

.419 

.  545 

.705 

26, 732 

12  j 

Cottonseed  

Ton 

131. 00 

87.  10 

99.  00 

5,  764 

1, 

Tobacco:     Type  11  

Lb. 

1.  057 

.  974 

1.  080 

no  i"7  con 

287, 589 

on o  i 

Type  12  

Lb. 

1 .  OoO 

1 .  012 

1 .  125 

420, 481 

499] 

Type  13  

Lb. 

1  noo 

1  nnn 
1 .  UUU 

1    1  on 
1 .  lzU 

105,357 

134, 

All 

Flue-Cured  

Lb. 

.  yyo 

813,427 

931, 

3 

Type  31  

Lb. 

1.  080 

1  no/i 

1 .  1UO 

20, 477 

23, 

All 

Tobacco  

Lb. 

1  f)o7 

.  998 

1    1  f)7 

J.  .  J.U  1 

833  904 

955J 

Lespedeza,  for  Seed  

Lb. 

.  432 

.  432 

.  600 

181 

Hay, 

All  

Ton 

48.  50 

54.  00 

64.  00 

25,705 

29,1 

Soybeans,  for  Beans  

Bu. 

6.  81 

4.  67 

6.  65 

207,909 

155, 

Lb. 

.  180 

.  200 

.  196 

69, 172 

74, 

Apples 

,  Commercial  

Lb. 

.  0620 

.  0590 

.  1020 

18, 290 

16, 

Peache 

Lb. 

1  vsn 

1 

2,640 

5,1 

Grapes 

Ton 

306. 00 

255. 00 

266. 00 

949 

1, 

Blueberries  

Flat 

4.60 

5.05 

7.40 

2,  377 

3, 

Pecans 

Lb. 

.  500 

.450 

.670 

750 

Seedlings  

Lb. 

.  350 

.  350 

.550 

245 

All  

Lb. 

.  452 

.  395 

.619 

995 

Irish 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

£  qo 
0.  OO 

a  no 
O.  to 

^  11 
o.  11 

16, 059 

16, 

Sweet 

Potatoes  

Cwt. 

6.  60 

7.  25 

3.90 

25,839 

32,| 

S 

nap  Beans:  Spring. 

Cwt. 

13.50 

22.00 

18.  30 

1,  053 

1, 

Summer. 

Cwt. 

17.40 

20.00 

24.  20 

2,  645 

3, 

Fall. . . 

Cwt. 

20.  00 

16.  50 

25.  00 

20 

a 

All  

Cwt. 

16.  10 

20.  40 

22.  25 

3,718 

4, 

< 
EH 

Cabbage:     Spring. . . . 

Cwt. 

5.02 

6.  14 

3.  17 

1,  325 

1, 

Ed 

a 

Summer. . . . 

Cwt. 

o  a  a 
6 .  lb 

O  7Q 

6.  16 

a  on 

2,  311 

2, 

Fall  

Cwt. 

4.  10 

4.  49 

4.  60 

1,091 

1, 

EH 

All  <£/,... 

Cwt. 

3.  94 

4.  37 

4.  12 

4,727 

5, 

2 

Cwt. 

6.20 

8.38 

7.  13 

2,  263 

2, 

s 

Cwt. 

9.  78 

9.  70 

8.  58 

3^942 

3, 

i 

Green  Peppers  

Cwt. 

11.  10 

16.  30 

13.  60 

3,641 

4, 

Strawberries  

Cwt. 

32.  50 

42.40 

46.  00 

1,821 

2, 

Cwt. 

1  a  on 

14.  80 

1  o  c^n 
16.  OU 

3,432 

4, 

Watermelons  

Cwt. 

3.30 

2.85 

3.25 

1,617 

1, 

Total  Fresh  Market. . 

Cwt. 

25, 110 

28, 

All 

Vegetables,  Proc.  £/. 

Ton 

10,316 

11, 

Cucumbers,  Proc.  js/  

Ton 

138.00 

133.00 

139.00 

9,536 

10, 

Ton 

186.00 

6/ 

6/ 

605 

Total, 

All  Crops  

- 

1,695,774 

1,  67 3, If 

NOTE:     See  January  25,    1977  "Farm  Report"  for  acres,   yield  and  product  ion  of  crops.  JJ 
year     income.    _JJ  Not'  ava  i  I  ab  I  e .     4/  Includes  small  quant  i  t  i  es   for  process  ing.  Prices 
indi vi dua I  opera  t  ions . 


D,  AND  1976  PRELIMINARY,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


UNITED  STATES 


::tion 


SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  JJ 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  2J 


1976 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1974 


1975 


1976 


lars 

Do  liars 

Thousand  Dollars 

6 

360,960 

3.03 

2.54 

2.37 

14, 121,816 

14,710,782 

14,741, 

807 

5 

20,880 

4.09 

3.55 

2.89 

7,338,354 

7,569,341 

6,201, 

342 

0 

5,580 

1.53 

1.46 

1.53 

933,493 

952,  504 

856, 

486 

1 

4,  563 

2.80 

2.43 

2.33 

833,767 

917,678 

867, 

775 

4 

912 

2.51 

2.36 

2.48 

48, 292 

41,937 

41 

509 

1 

10, 144 

2.78 

2.37 

2.11 

1,742,587 

1,793,611 

1,505, 

594 

,-4 

23, 688 

A  OQ 

.  4zy 

CI  Q 

.  013 

2,  374,064 

2,043, 678 

3, 349, 

572 

,7 

2,376 

i  qc  en 
loo. ou 

Q7  nn 
y  i .  uu 

1  no  nn 
lUo . UU 

611,217 

293,809 

A  1  C 

41b, 

noo 

Ooo 

,2 

365,634 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

,  7 

487, 581 

,  0 

-ton    o  n o 

122, oUo 

n 

,  y 

y  <  o, uzo 

1.050 

.  998 

3/ 

1    onq  77Q 
1 , oUo ,  m  y 

1     A  1  1  fZO.A 
1  , 411, 004 

JJ 

,6 

20,885 

1 . 137 

1.  055 

696,590 

674, 448 

3/ 

,  5 

996, 908 

1 .  UoO 

1.  026 

1     1  o  c 

1.  125 

2, 159, 875 

2, 238, 023 

2,  383, 

816 

4 

168 

.358 

.  317 

.  370 

4,  527 

5,  422 

5, 

190 

,6 

30, 528 

ou .  yu 

o9  nn 
oz.  uu 

^7  7n 

O  1  .  1  u 

5, 827,456 

6,475,882 

R  700 

0,  ivZ, 

i  in 

i  iy 

IR 

1  o7  97*3 

fi  fid 

D.  04 

A  QO 

4:.  yz 

fi  71 
O.  11 

8  06°  585 

7  610  778 

8,487, 

406 

,  5 

86, 220 

.  179 

.  196 

.  200 

657, 574 

756, 530 

748, 

841 

27, 540 

.  UolU 

nfidn 

.  U04U 

.  uoou 

546, 275 

454, 255 

549, 

114 

3,  325 

.0940 

.  1040 

.0960 

258,783 

275,834 

254, 

509 

1,  085 

139.00 

142.00 

148.00 

580,555 

620, 178 

594, 

445 

1,  004 

- 

- 

- 

1  Ann 

1 ,  U7z 

^94 
.  0Z4 

dfin 

P.Q1 
.  oy  l 

A  A  Q7fi 
44,  O  /  0 

1  ra 

01 , 104 

62, 

251 

] 

660 

.  382 

.  344 

.  600 

19, 683 

47, 036 

17,886 

i,  732 

.471 

.398 

.804 

64,559 

98, 200 

80,137 

12,501 

a  m 

d  dP. 

4 .  4:0 

o.  OD 

1, 354, 161 

1, 434, 196 

1,182,816 

18,018 

n  07 
i .  A  I 

Q    Q  O 

fi  P."} 
O .  Oo 

101, 697 

112, 720 

92,924 

I 

, ) 

1,336 

16.  10 

20.70 

16.20 

12, 436 

15, 525 

13,464 

u 

3,315 

1  7  nn 
1  i .  UU 

1  o  Qn 
iy.  oU 

9n  on 
zu .  zu 

21, 171 

24, 014 

22,979 

nnn 

200 

oq  on 
zo.  oU 

1  o  on 
lo.  oU 

oo  on 
ZZ.  oU 

1  O    O  OQ 

lz, zzy 

1  n  Ann 
lz,  4  /  / 

12,951 

4  851 

18.  60 

19.  60 

20.  20 

54, 439 

62, 303 

61,146 

l.p 

799 

zt  /in 

4.  49 

e    /I  o 

0.  4z 

a  nn 
4.  UU 

18,906 

22,512 

15 

906 

2| 

2,930 

3.  49 

3.  87 

O  C1 

3.  01 

24, 125 

29,906 

25,704 

1  I 

1,  270 

3.  od 

a  on 

4.  29 

e  no 
0.  Uo 

28, 812 

O  1  occ 
31, OOO 

38,083 

d  QQQ 

4 ,  yyy 

3.  89 

4.  59 

4.  45 

Qo  4flQ 

119  61 1 

103,098 

2,503 

7.  84 

8.  45 

8.  23 

101,940 

114,606 

114,849 

3,  739 

10.  40 

10.  40 

9.  66 

48, 283 

49, y40 

49,073 

!'  i 

14.  50 

16.  60 

17.  10 

76, 021 

84, 892 

88, 149 

l  > 

2,024 

oQ  cn 
zo.  oU 

on  en 
oU.  OU 

q  o  on 

oz.  yu 

152, 759 

165, 046 

187,610 

3,915 

17.30 

18.60 

19.  80 

345,241 

390,985 

425,887 

1,658 

3.81 

4.00 

3.26 

88,572 

97, 299 

85,010 

27,510 

2,020,507 

2,315,428 

2,391,341 

11,436 

927,084 

1,033,778 

784,259 

10,856 

131.00 

129.00 

134.00 

77,954 

86, 730 

84,665 

6/ 

157.00 

153.00 

138.00 

117,654 

102,096 

81,028 

13,  * 

1,803,347 

56,399,352 

56,786,827 

56,687,257 

zed  by  farms.     2/  Values  are  for  the 

crop  year  and 

should  no t  be 

confused  with 

ca  lenda 

r 

process  i  ng  vegetab 1 es  are 

plant  door  prices.     6J  Not  pub/ i shed 

to  avoid  disc losure  o 

f 

STATE'S  HONEY 

Apiaries  in  North  Carolina  pro- 
duced an  estimated  4,200,000  pounds  of 
honey  in  1976,  up  27  percent  from  the 
3,315,000  pounds  produced  in  1975- 
In  mid- December ,  producers  reported 
1976  production  from  210,000  colonies, 
an  increase  of  8  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Although  some  colonies  had  no 
production  due  to  adverse  conditions, 
the  average  production  over  all  colonies 
was  20  pounds,  up  slightly  from  1975. 

Tar  Heel  honey  producers  received 
an  average  price  of  71.3  cents  per 
pound  of  honey  sold,  giving  the  1976 
crop  a  value  of  3.0  million  dollars. 

There  were  924,000  pounds  of  honey 
stocks  on  hand  on  December  15  compared 


CROP  LARGER 

with  398,000  pounds  carried  over  in 
1975. 

Beeswax  production  in  1976  was 
down  to  59,000  pounds  from  99,000 
pounds  in  1975.  Producers  received  an 
average  of  $1.00  per  pound  for  beeswax. 
The  total  production  was  valued  at 
$59,000. 

In  the  United  States,  honey  pro- 
duction during  1976  totaled  199.8  mil- 
lion pounds,  up  1  percent  from  the  1975 
crop.  The  number  of  colonies  increased 
slightly  to  4.3  million.  Yield  per 
colony  was  46  pounds,  down  2  percent 
from  1975.  Beeswax  production  totaled 
3.4  million  pounds,  about  the  same  as 
a  year  earlier. 


ANNUAL  HONEY  CROP  --  1975  Revised,  1976  Preliminary 


STAT 

E 

Colonies 
Of 
Bees 

Yield 
Per 
Colony 

Honey 
Production 

Stocks 
On  Hand 
For 
Sale 
Dec. 15 

Average 
Price 

Per 
Pound 

Value  Of 
Production 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cen  fs 

Do  1 1 ars 

N.  C 

195 

210 

17 

20 

3,315 

4,200 

924 

.719 

.713 

2,383 

2,995 

Md. 

11 

13 

23 

29 

253 

377 

64 

.681 

.695 

172 

262 

Va. 

76 

78 

25 

22 

1,900 

1,716 

343 

.497 

.586 

944 

1,006 

W.  Va. 

89 

94 

19 

19 

1,691 

1,786 

375 

.793 

.787 

1,341 

1,406 

S.  C 

50 

56 

14 

19 

700 

1,064 

138 

.626 

.767 

438 

816 

Ga. 

153 

139 

28 

22 

4,  284 

3,058 

275 

.494 

.491 

2,  116 

1,501 

Pla. 

360 

360 

68 

76 

24,480 

27,360 

3,  557 

.442 

.424 

10,820 

11,601 

Minn 

138 

155 

79 

92 

10,902 

14,260 

1,854 

.476 

.476 

5,  189 

6,788 

Texa 

5 

208 

200 

62 

47 

12,896 

9,400 

1,504 

.459 

.458 

5,919 

4,305 

Cali 

f. 

500 

545 

49 

26 

24,500 

14, 170 

850 

.419 

.407 

10,266 

5,767 

U.  S 

4,  181 

4,311 

47 

46 

197,938 

199,828 

34,364 

.506 

.499 

100,086 

99,768 

BEESWAX 


Production 

Price 

Per  Pound 

Value 

STATE 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Thousand 

Poun  ds 

Cen  ts 

Thousand  Do  1  /ars 

N.  C. 

99 

59 

.90 

1.00 

89 

59 

Del. 

1 

1 

1.40 

1.20 

1 

1 

Md. 

4 

8 

1.40 

1,20 

6 

10 

Va. 

29 

24 

1.06 

1.18 

31 

28 

W.  Va. 

25 

25 

1.00 

1.  10 

25 

28 

s.  c. 

15 

22 

1.  11 

1.  16 

17 

26 

Ga. 

77 

43 

1.  11 

1.04 

85 

45 

Pla. 

343 

465 

.95 

1.  11 

326 

516 

Minn.  . 

185 

228 

1.05 

1.  15 

194 

262 

Calif. 

441 

326 

1.04 

1.  19 

459 

388 

u.  s. 

3,370 

3,377 

1.02 

1.  12 

3,454 

3,795 

HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  HIGHER 


The  December  commercial  hatch  in 
North  Carolina  totaled  30.7  million 
chicks,  an  increase  of  15  percent  from 
December  1975.  The  broiler-type  hatch, 
at  30  million  chicks,  was  up  12  per- 
cent; and  the  egg- type  hatch,  at  700,000 
chicks,  was  more  than  7  times  the  hatch 
of  the  previous  year. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Decem- 
ber hatch  increased  4  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  for  broiler-type  and  was 


up  18  percent  for  egg-type.  Broiler- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  on  January 
1,  1977,  numbered  237  million,  up  5 
percent  from  last  year;  and  egg-type, 
at  35  million,  was  12  percent  higher 
than  the  previous  year.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  states  the  number  of  broiler- 
type  eggs  in  incubators  increased  8 
percent  from  January  1,  1976  and  egg- 
type  rose  24  percent. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  DECEMBER 


STATE 

Broiler-Type 

Egg- Type 

All  Types 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

26,671 
1,983 

38,912 
7,010 

12,764 

18,574 
7,802 

30,001 
2,385 

40,878 
7,756 

13,300 

17,386 
8,559 

97 
507 
2,  170 
2,886 

JJ 
JJ 
652 

700 

732 
3,534 
2,947 
U 
JJ 
531 

26,768 
2,490 

41,082 
9,896 

12,764 

18,574 
8,454 

30,701 
3,  117 
44,412 
10,703 
13,300 
17,386 
9,090 

UNITED  STATES 

271,948 

281,811 

30,679 

36, 117 

302,627 

317,928 

U  Not  pub  I  i  shed  sepa  ra  te I y  to  avoid  d  i  sc I os  i  ng  i  nd  i  v  i  dua I  opera  1 1 ons . 


SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  DECEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Estimated  egg  production  in  North 
Carolina  during  December  1976,  at  247 
million,  increased  4  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  The  number  of  layers  on 
hand  during  the  month  was  up  slightly 
from  December  1975  to  12.3  million. 
Eggs  laid  per  100  layers  increased  1 
percent  and  totaled  2,018. 


In  the  United  States,  laying 
flocks  produced  5.5  billion  eggs  during 
December,  a  slight  increase  from  Decem- 
ber 1975.  The  average  number  of  layers 
on  hand  during  December  also  rose 
slightly  to  281  million.  The  rate  of 
lay  per  100  layers  was  1,971  eggs  com- 
pared to  1,969  eggs  in  December  1975. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  DECEMBER 


STATE 

Layers  On  Hand 

Eggs  Per 
100  Layers 

Total  Eggs 
Produced 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1 

ions 

North  Carolina 

11,950 

12,262 

1,993 

2,018 

238 

247 

Virginia 

3,397 

3,603 

1,990 

1,969 

68 

71 

South  Carolina 

6,040 

5,044 

1,953 

2,015 

118 

102 

Georgia 

23,250 

23,932 

2,018 

2,037 

469 

487 

Florida 

12, 135 

13,003 

2,003 

1,981 

243 

258 

UNITED  STATES 

280,224 

281,422 

1,969 

1,971 

5,517 

5, 

546 

8 


TURKEYS:    Number  Raised  In  1976  and  To  Be  Raised  In  1977 


Heavy 

Breeds 

Light 

Breeds 

All  Breeds 

CT  ATI? 

blAlrL 

1977 

1976 

1977  JJ 

1976 

1977  JJ 

1  Q7fi 

1977  JJ 

As  %  Of 
1976 

Thousand  Head 

Percen  t 

North  Carolina^/ 

- 

- 

16,700 

16,600 

99 

Arkansas  2/ 

- 

- 

10, 138 

12,096 

119 

California 

16,322 

16,975 

1,  184 

829 

17, 506 

17, 804 

102 

Georgia 

1,844 

1,  213 

9 

6 

I,  853 

I,  219 

66 

Minnesota 

16  207 

16, 600 

8,  163 

7,  100 

C\  A      on  A 

24, 370 

no  nnri 

16,  <l)U 

y  i 

South  Carolina 

2,  147 

2,  277 

471 

0 

2,  618 

2,  277 

87 

Texas 

q  Qnn 

o ,  yuu 

0 

0 

9,300 

8,900 

96 

Virginia  2/ 

7,  297 

8,572 

117 

Wisconsin 

5,091 

6,211 

29 

10 

5,  120 

6,  221 

122 

20  STATE  TOTAL 

117,758 

120,710 

17,008 

14,790 

134,766 

135, 500 

101 

JJ  In  tended.  2/  Breakdown  by  breeds  combined  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 
opera  t  i ons  . 


Robert  C.  Cotanch  Dan  C.  Tucker 

Agricultural  Statistician  Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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P.O.  Box  27767 
1  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


CATTLE  DOWN  4  PERCENT 
IN  N.  C.  AND  U.  S. 

The  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  Tar  Heel  farms  as  of  January  1,  1977 
is  estimated  at  1,080,000  head,  a  drop 
of  4  percent  from  the  record  high  in- 
ventory level  at  the  beginning  of  1976. 
Beef  cows  decreased  8  percent  while 
dairy  cows  were  up  nearly  1  percent. 
Heifers  weighing  500  pounds  or  more  and 
intended  for  beef  cow  replacement  were 
15  percent  below  the  previous  year  and 
milk  cow  replacement  heifers  were  down 
9  percent.  Steers  and  other  heifers 
weighing  over  500  pounds  were  1  percent 
below  the  January  1,  1976  level.  Calves 
weighing  less  than  500  pounds  were  up 
1  percent. 

(See  Cattle,   Page  7) 


N.  C.  LIVESTOCK  AND 
POULTRY  INVENTORY  VALUES 

The  total  value  of  the  recent  in- 
ventory of  all  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
chickens,  and  turkey  breeder  hens  on 
North  Carolina  farms  amounted  to  $314 
million,  a  decrease  of  11  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  value  of 
the  cattle  and  calves  inventory  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977  was  $189  million,  up  $8 
million  from  a  year  earlier.  The  inven- 
tory value  of  all  hogs  and  pigs  totaled 
$92  million,  a  decrease  of  $48  million 
from  December  1,  1975.  All  sheep  and 
lambs  were  valued  at  $306  thousand, 
$16  thousand  more  than  the  January  1, 
1976  value.  The  December  1,  1976  value 
of  breeder  hens  totaled  $3.4  million 
compared  with  $4.0  million  on  December 
1,  1975.  The  value  of  chickens  (exclud- 
ing commercial  broilers)  on  N.  C  farms 
December  1,  1976  was  $29  million  com- 
pared with  $28  million  a  year  earlier. 


MILK  PRODUCTION  INCREASES  IN  1976 
FOR  N.  C.  AND  U.  S. 

Annual  milk  production  in  North 
Carolina  for  1976  was  1,666  million 
pounds,  up  4  percent  from  1975.  Milk 
produced  per  cow  during  the  year  was  a 
record  high  and  totaled  10,818  pounds, 
an  increase  of  347  pounds  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  average  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  for  1976  was  154,000,  up 
less  than  1  percent  from  1975  and  2,000 
head  more  than  the  record  low  which 
had  been  established  in  1974. 

Milk  production  during  1976  in  the 
U.  S.  totaled  120.4  billion  pounds,  4.4 
percent  above  the  revised  1975  estimate 
of  115.3  billion  pounds  and  the  highest 
since  1965.  Output  per  cow  in  1976  was 
a  record  high  10,893  pounds,  up  541 
pounds  from  1975.  The  annual  average 
number  of  milk  cows  at  11,049,000  head 
was  0.8  percent  below  the  1975  average 
of  11, 140,000  heafl. 

Wisconsin  was  the  leading  milk 
producing  State  in  1976  with  20.3  bil- 
lion pounds,  followed  by:  California, 
11.6  billion;  New  York,  10.2  billion; 
Minnesota,  9.2  billion;  and  Pennsylvania, 
7.5  billion  pounds.  These  five  States 
turned  out  49  percent  of  the  total  U.  S. 
production  during  1976.  The  top  10  milk 
producing  States  accounted  for  65  per- 
cent of  the  national  total. 

(See  Table,   Page  2) 


MORE  TURKEY  BREEDER  HENS 
BUT  FEWER  SHEEP 

Turkey  breeder  hens  on  hand  Decem- 
ber 1,  1976  totaled  320,000,  an  increase 
of  5  percent  from  the  304,000  a  year 
earlier. 

Sheep  and  lambs  in  N.  C.  on  January 
1,  1977  totaled  9,000  head,  down  10  per- 
cent from  January  1,  1976. 

(See   Table,   Page  4) 


ANNUAL  IV 

1 1  K  PflWS  AND  MILK 

1  Ll\    UUTTG     HliU     III  1  L  l\ 

PRODUCTION 

MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS// 

MILK  PER  COW JJ 

MILK  PRODUCTION _2J 

STATE 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1976  Asj 
Percent 

Of  1975| 

Thousands 

Pound  s 

Mi  1 1 1  on  Pounds 

Pe  r  c  ent 

N.  C 

152 

153 

154 

10, 092 

10, 471 

1  n     O  -I  o 

10,818 

1,534 

1,602 

1,666 

104 

Md. 

136 

138 

139 

1 1 , 066 

10, 942 

11,0/9 

1,505 

1,510 

1,540 

1  no 
1  U2 

Va. 

159 

158 

163 

10, 723 

11,  114 

1 1 , 252 

1,705 

1 ,  756 

1,834 

104 

W.  Va. 

42 

41 

38 

8,333 

8,537 

8,842 

350 

350 

336 

96 

S.  C 

57 

57 

56 

9,035 

8,  982 

9,339 

515 

512 

523 

102 

ua . 

130 

129 

129 

9,  154 

9,295 

9,  915 

1,  190 

1,  199 

1,279 

107 

Fla. 

201 

197 

201 

9,328 

9,  929 

10,234 

1,875 

1,956 

2,057 

105 

U.  s. 

11,219 

11, 140 

11,049 

10,300 

10,352 

10,893 

115,553 

115,326 

120,356 

104 

JL/  Average  number  on  farms  during  year,  excluding  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 
jZJ  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves. 


N.  C.  AND  U.  S.  MILK  PRODUCTION  RISES  DURING  JANUARY 


Dairy  herds  in  North  Carolina  pro- 
duced an  estimated  143  million  pounds 
of  milk  during  January  1977,  an  increase 
of  5  percent  from  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier.  Milk  cows  on  farms  during 
January  rose  1  percent  to  154,000  head. 
These  cows  produced  an  average  of  930 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  up  40  pounds 
from  January  1976. 

January  1977  milk  production  of 
9,910  million  pounds  in  the  U.  S.  was 
3  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  6 
percent  above  January  1975.  Average 
production  per  cow  at  899  pounds  was 


32  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier  and 
65  pounds  above  January  1975.  Milk  cows 
estimated  at  11,023,000  head  during 
January,  were  down  0.5  percent  from  a 
year  ago  and  9,000  head  below  the  pre 
ceding  month. 

The  January  U.  S.  milk-feed  price 
ratio,  at  1.53,  was  2.5  percent  below 
a  month  earlier  and  12.6  percent  below 
a  year  ago.  The  decline  in  the  ratio 
from  both  the  preceding  month  and  the 
preceding  year  was  due  to  higher  feed 
costs  and  lower  milk  prices. 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCT  I  ON- -JANUARY 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS  U 

MILK  PER  COWZ/ 

MILK  PRODUCT I ON  2J 

STATE 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977  As 
Percent 
Of  1976 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1 1 i on  Pounds 

Percen t 

N.  C 

152 

153 

154 

870 

890 

930 

132 

136 

143 

105 

Md. 

138 

139 

140 

930 

900 

950 

128 

125 

133 

106 

Va. 

159 

159 

164 

900 

890 

950 

143 

142 

156 

110 

Ga. 

129 

129 

129 

830 

845 

865 

107 

109 

112 

103 

Fla. 

200 

198 

201 

815 

890 

910 

163 

176 

183 

104 

U.  S. 

11,202 

11,083 

11,023 

834 

867 

899 

9,338 

9,607 

9,910 

103 

JJ  Includes  dry  cows.     Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh.    ^2J  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by 
ca  Ives . 
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1976  EGG  PRODUCTION  DOWN  IN  N.  C. 


Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  period  December  1,  1975 
through  November  30,  1976  totaled  2,756 
million  eggs,  a  2  percent  decrease  from 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The 
average  number  of  layers  during  last 
year  was  11,591,000,  down  3  percent  from 
1975.  The  1976  annual  average  produc- 
tion per  layer  was  238  eggs,  an  increase 
of  2  percent  over  last  year. 


U.  S.  egg  production  in  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1976  totaled  64.8 
billion  eggs,  1  percent  above  the  64.4 
billion  produced  in  1975.  Layer  num- 
bers during  1976  averaged  275  million, 
down  1  percent  from  the  277  million  of 
1975.  The  annual  average  production 
per  layer  on  hand  in  1976  was  235  eggs, 
up  1  percent  from  1975. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  LAYERS  ON  FARMS ,  EGGS  PER  100  LAYERS  AND 
EGGS  PRODUCED,  BY  MONTHS,  1975  AND  1976,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


NUMBER 

LAYERS 

EGGS 

PER 

EGGS  PRODUCED 

MONTH 

100  LAYERS 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1 

976 

1  ,ooc 

Head 

Number 

Mi  1 1 i on  Eggs 

December  JJ 

13 

000 

11 

950 

1, 

965 

1,993 

255 

238 

January 

13 

200 

11 

800 

1, 

956 

1,  969 

258 

232 

February 

12 

650 

11 

850 

1, 

772 

1,856 

224 

220 

March 

12 

200 

11 

800 

2, 

009 

2,031 

245 

240 

April 

11 

650 

11 

600 

1, 

965 

1,974 

229 

229 

May 

11 

050 

11 

300 

2, 

012 

2,040 

222 

231 

June 

11 

250 

11 

050 

1, 

941 

1,  968 

218 

217 

July 

11 

375 

11 

200 

2 , 

018 

2,021 

230 

226 

August 

11 

450 

11 

375 

1, 

990 

2,  031 

228 

231 

September 

11 

725 

11 

525 

1, 

908 

1,956 

224 

225 

October 

11 

950 

11 

700 

1, 

990 

2,  003 

238 

234 

November 

11 

950 

11 

937 

1, 

932 

1,  956 

231 

233 

TOTAL 

954 

_£/  11 

591 

M 

234 

3J  238 

2,802 

2 

756 

J-J  December  preced  i  ng  year.  2  /  Monthly  average .  3/  Eggs  produced  during  year 
divided  by  average  number   layers  during  year. 


CATTLE  ON  FEED 
UP  IN  N.  C. ,  DOWN  IN  U.  S. 


Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  for 
slaughter  in  North  Carolina  totaled 
50,000  head  on  January  1,  1977.  This 
was  a  9  percent  increase  over  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier. 

Cattle  and  calves  on  feed  for 
slaughter  market  in  the  23  major  cattle 
feeding  States  surveyed  on  January  1, 
1977  totaled  11,928,000  head.  This  is 
3  percent  fewer  than  in  feedlots  a  year 
ago,  but  24  percent  above  the  January 
1,  1975  total.  Cattle  in  feedlots  on 
January  1  were  up  29  percent  from  the 
number  on  feed  October  1,  1976.  Place- 
ments of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  23 
States  during  the  October-December  1976 
quarter  totaled  8,755,000  head,   up  5 


percent  from  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago  and  34  percent  above  the 
similar  period  in  1974.  Marketings  of 
fed  cattle  for  slaughter  during  the 
quarter  totaled  5,694,000  head,  up  15 
percent  from  the  same  quarter  in  1975 
and  3  percent  above  1974.  Other  dis- 
appearance totaled  413,000  head,  com- 
pared with  382,000  in  1975  and  535,000 
in  1974. 

During  January-March  1977,  cattle 
feeders  in  the  major  Stades  intend  to 
market  6,111,000  head,  4  percent  below 
the  first  quarter  marketings  in  1976 
but  11  percent  more  than  the  same 
quarter  in  1975. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY:  NU 


BER 


SPECIES 
AND 

CLASSIFICATION 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


JANUARY  1 


NUMBER  ON  FARMS 


1975 


1976 


1977= 


1977 
As  %  Of 
19T6 


T0VAL 


1975 


Thousand  Head 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES  -  TOTAL  

Cows  and  Heifers  that  have  calved 

Beef  Cows  

Milk  cows  


1, 120 
568 
416 
152 


1.  130 
578 
425 
153 


1,080 
545 
391 
154 


Percen t 

96 
94 
92 
101 


Th  ous  1 


173,600  110, 


80C 


Heifers  500  pounds  and  over 
For  Beef  Cow  replacement.. 
For  Milk  Cow  replacement.. 
Other  Heifers  


188 
107 
43 
38 


175 
96 
43 
36 


157 
82 
39 
36 


90 
85 
91 
100 


Steers  500  pounds  and  over  

Bulls  500  pounds  and  over  

Heifers,  Steers  &  Bulls  under  500  pounds 


61 
37 
266 


62 
36 
279 


63 
34 
281 


102 
94 
101 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

On  Feed  

Stock  Sheep  

Ewe  Lambs  


TOTAL. 


11 

11 
1 


10 

10 
1 


90 

90 
100 


292 


292 


Wethers  and  Ram  Lambs  

Ewes  1  year  plus  

Rams  and  Wethers  1  year  plus 


1  100 
7  100 
1  100 


DECEMBER 


NUMBER  ON  FARMS 


1974 


1975 


1976' 


1976 
As  %  Of 
1975 


TO 


1974 


H5 


Thousand  Head 


HOGS  AND  PIGS  -  TOTAL. 


1,890 


1,900 


1,940 


Percent 


102 


Thous 


83,160      l|  ,70 


CHICKENS  -  TOTAL.//  

Hens  

Pullets  of  Laying  Age  

Pullets  not  of  Laying  Age 
Other  Chickens  


18,700 
5,880 
7,020 
5,076 
724 


18,000 
5,220 
6,780 
5,316 
684 


18,800 
4,324 
7,749 
5,975 
752 


104 
83 
114 
112 
110 


32,725 


TURKEY  BREEDER  HENS 

Heavy  Breeds  

Light  Breeds  


TOTALS/ 


265 


304 


320 


105 


2,332 


*  Pre  I  i  mi  nary  .      JJ  Does  not  include  commercial  bro  i  lers  .   2J  U.  S.   totals  are  for  27  major 
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BER  ON  FARMS  AND  TOTAL  VALUE 


UNITED  STATES 

JANUARY  1 

c\ 

L  VALUE 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS 

TOTAL  VALUE 

1 

,976 

1977* 

1975 

1976 

1977* 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

1975 

1976 

1977* 

t 

i  Dol  lars 
0,800  189,000 

- 

Thousand  Head                  Percent                     Thousand  Dollars 

131,826      127,976      122,896          96       20,963,981    24,336,970  25,268/ 
56,682       54,832       52,395  96 
45,472       43,746       41,364           95  - 
11,211        11,087        11,031  99 

F25 

_ 

19,483        18,564        18,510  100 
8,879         7,197         6,554  91 
4,095         3,973         3,906  98 
6,509         7,395         8,051  109 

16,373        17,153        16,935  99 
2,987         2,849         2,668  94 
36,302        34,577       32,388  94 

J 

290  306 
290  306 

14,512        13,376        12,710           95            441,864         497,544  538,677 

2,091         1,896         1,739  92 
12,421        11,480       10,971           96  - 

1,512         1,351         1,400         104  - 

403             350            373  107 
10,062         9,359         8,839  94 
444            420            359  117 

|  VALUE 

DECEMBER  1 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS 

TOTAL  VALUE 

175 

1976* 

.  1974 

1975 

1976* 

1976 
As  %  Of 
1975 

1974 

1975 

1976* 

\  Do  1  lars 

|,700  92,150 

Thousand  Head                  Percent                     Thousand  Dol  lars 
55,062       49,602        55,085         111         2,481,644      3,985,302  2,589,755 

1,900  29,140 

383,579      379,240      378,941         100            654,106         660,237  646,052 
121,205      122,855      117,168           95  - 
163,824      156,974      163,328         104  - 
93,021        94,044        92,807  99 
5,529         5,367         5,638         105  - 

952  3,392 

2,954         3,098         3,037           98              29,081           33,427  34,163 
2,588         2,697         2,728         101  - 
366            401             309           77  - 

^jorl'ates  only. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAIN  STOCKS  UP 


Grains  stored  on  January  l,  1977 
in  all  storage  positions  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  up  8  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Increased  in  corn  and  sorghum 
grain  were  partly  offset  by  decreases 
in  soybeans,  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

January  1  U.  S.  stocks  of  all 
wheat  at  48  million  metric  tons  were 
28  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  the  four  feed  grains 


(corn,  oats,  barley  and  sorghum)  totaled 
148  million  metric  tons,  7  percent 
above  January  l,  1976  holdings.  In- 
creases from  a  year  earlier  for  indi- 
vidual feed  grains  were  9  percent  for 
corn  and  3  percent  for  sorghum.  Barley 
declined  1  percent  and  oats  16  percent. 

Soybean  stocks  at  28  million 
metric  tons  were  18  percent  below 
January  l,  1976- 


STOCKS  OF  GRAINS  --  JANUARY  1 


CROP 

OFF -FARM  TOTAL  £/ 

ON- FARM  TOTAL 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS^/ 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Sorghum  Grain 
Soybeans 


Thousand  Bushel s 


18, 750 
2,581 
573 
175 

595 
9,998 


24,400 
2,370 
750 
158 
23 
540 
8,670 


44,367 
1,  488 
1,275 
918 
18 
1,754 
11,758 


52,640 
1,  183 
972 
772 
38 
1,882 
8,041 


63, 117 
4,069 

1,  848 

1,093 

* 

2,  349 
21,756 


77,040 
3,553 
1,722 
930 
61 
2,422 
16, 711 


1,269,364    1,543,849    3,179,209    3,316,972    4,448,573  4,860,821 


837,978 
94,092 
113,508 
3,777 
309,600 
665,408 


113, 174 
73, 252 
117,  789 
4,  105 
329, 156 
558, 964 


546,613 
407,567 
162,916 
5,735 
164,939 
589, 303 


663,764    1,384,591  1,776,938 


347, 261 
154,534 
5,  117 
160,728 
466,758 


501,659 
276,424 
9,  512 
474,539 
1, 254, 711 


420, 513 
272,323 
9,  222 
489,884 
1,025,722 


JJ  Includes  stocks  at  mills,    elevators,    wa  rehouses ,    term  1  na  I s ,    and  processors. 

2J  Off- farm  total  plus    farm  stocks.      *No  t  pub  I  i shed  to  avoid  disclosing  individual 

reports . 


TURKEY  BREEDER  HENS:    Number  On 

Farms  and 

Value.  December  1 , 

1975-76 

STATE 

Number 

Average  Value 
Per  Head 

Total 

Value 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Thousand  Head 

Dol  lars 

Thousand 

Do  1 lars 

North  Carolina 

California 

Georgia 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Virginia 

304 
700 

38 
505 

78 
482 
123 

320 
665 

39 
380 

39 
450 
177 

13.00 
10.50 
8.50 
7.80 
12.80 
11.90 
11.  30 

10.60 
11.70 
8.80 
7.60 
11.20 
12.00 
12.  20 

3,952 
7,350 

323 
3,939 

998 
5,736 
1,390 

3,392 
7,781 

343 
2,888 

437 
5,400 
2,  159 

27  STATE  TOTAL 

All  Breeds 
Heavy  Breeds 
Light  Breeds 

3,098 
2,  697 
401 

3,037 
2,728 
309 

10.  79 

11.  25 

33, 427 

34, 163 
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FEED  SITUATION  IN  U.  S. 


Early  1977  finds  a  mixed  situation 
for  feed  supplies.  Roughage  and  high 
protein  feeds  are  in  fairly  tight  supply 
while  feed  grains  are  ample.  This 
situation,  when  combined  with  severe 
winter  conditions  in  most  of  the  Midwest 
and  eastern  U.  S. ,  and  widespread  dry 
to  near  drought  conditions,  has  signi- 
ficant implications  for  livestock  pro- 
product  ion . 

The  1977  feed  grain  supply  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  record  6.2  bil- 
lion bushel  1976  corn  crop.  Total  feed 
grain  supplies  on  January  1  were  163 
million  tons,  7  percent  above  the  year 
before  but  6  percent  under  the  record 
volume  in  1973.  This  supply  of  feed 
grains  should  be  large  enough  to  sup- 
port an  increase  in  both  cattle  feeding 
and  hog  production  during  1977. 

Increased  livestock  feeding  will 
strengthen  the  demand  for  protein  feeds. 
With  the  smaller  1976  soybean  crop, 
protein  feed  supplies  are  expected  to 
remain  tight. 

Forage  supplies,  both  from  grazing 


and  harvested  forages,  are  critical 
factors  influencing  both  near-term  and 
longer-term  beef  supplies.  Hay  stocks 
on  farms  January  1,  1977,  totaled  78.1 
million  tons,  10  percent  below  a  year 
earlier  and  the  lowest  January  1  stocks 
since  1960.  Less  hay  was  on  farms  in 
most  central  and  eastern  States,  those 
States  were  the  winter  has  been  most 
severe  and  where  more  hay  is  needed. 
Partially  offsetting  tight  hay  supplies 
was  a  3  percent  larger  silage  crop. 
Nevertheless,  hay  stocks  on  May  1  are 
expected  to  be  minimal. 

Grazing  conditions  during  the  fall 
and  into  this  winter  have  been  below 
normal  due  to  dry  and  near  drought  con- 
ditions in  many  areas.  On  December  1, 
1976,  the  pasture  and  range  condition 
for  the  37  States  reporting  was  64  per- 
cent, 10  points  below  the  average  of  a 
year  earlier.  The  64  percent  repres- 
ents very  poor  pasture  and  range  feed 
conditions.  Grazing  from  wheat  is  also 
well  below  normal. 


CATTLE  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

All  cattle  and  calves  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1977  are  estimated 
at  122.9  million  head,  down  4  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  7  percent  below 
January  1,  1975.  This  is  the  sharpest 
percentage  decline  since  1948  and  re- 
presents the  second  consecutive  year  of 
herd  reduction  in  the  current  cattle 
cycle . 

All  cows  and  heifers  that  have 
calved,  at  52.4  million  head,  are  down 
4  percent  from  January  1,  1976.  The 
number  on  July  1,  1976,  at  53.9  million 
was  down  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Beef  cows  at  41.4  million  are  down  5 
percent  from  January  1,  1976  and  9  per- 
cent below  January  1,  1975.  Milk  cows 
at  11.0  million,  are  down  1  and  2  per- 
cent from  January  1,  1976  and  1975, 
respectively. 


U.  S.  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Larger  red  meat  supplies  through 
the  first  half  of  1977  will  keep  pres- 
sure on  livestock  prices.  Following 
several  months  of  losses,  cattlemen  are 
cutting  back  beef  production.  But  the 
cyclical  buildup  in  hog  numbers  may  re- 
sult in  20  percent  more  pork  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  Larger  pork 
supplies  will  more  than  offset  any  re- 
ductions in  beef  output,  and  first  half 
1977  total  red  meat  production  will 
likely  be  4  to  6  percent  above  the  re- 
cord large  1976  first  half  total. 

Disposable  income  during  1977  is 
expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  slightly 
higher  than  during  1976.  However,  lay- 
offs due  to  the  energy  shortage,  plus 
larger  home  heating  bills,  are  cutting 
into  consumers'  income.  This  could 
hurt  the  demand  for  meat  early  this 
year.  The  demand  for  meat  should  be 
strong  during  mid  and  late  year  if  the 
general  economy  improves  as  expected. 
If  realized,  the  proposed  tax  reduction 
could  strengthen  the  demand  for  meat. 


U.  S.  SOYBEAN  USAGE  UP  THROUGH  DECEMBER 


Despite  the  sharply  reduced  soybean 
supplies  and  higher  prices,  the  strong 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  meal  has 
boosted  U.  S.  soybean  use  so  far  this 
season,  slightly  above  last  year's  re- 
cord pace.  While  the  current  usage  rate 
cannot  be  sustained  over  the  rest  of  the 
marketing  year  because  of  short  sup- 
plies, soybean  prices  are  expected  to 
rise  further  in  order  to  ration  avail- 
able supplies. 

Soybean  supplies  as  of  January  1, 
reflect  this  tight  situation.  Total 
stocks  in  all  positions,  at  only  1.03 
billion  bushels,  were  down  a  fifth  from 
the  January  1,  1976,  record  high  of  1.25 
billion  bushels.  Based  on  January  1 
supplies,  and  our  estimate  of  use  for 
the  entire  year,  soybean  crushings  dur- 
ing January-August  1977  must  be  cut 
around  a  tenth  from  year-earlier  levels 
and  exports  reduced  by  5  or  6  percent. 
This  would  leave  carryover  stocks  next 
September  1  at  very  low  minimum  operat- 
ing levels,  possibly  only  a  2  to  3 
weeks'  supply,  and  less  than  a  third  of 
the  245  million  bushels  on  September  1, 
1976. 

Early  January  planting  intentions 
indicate  that  about  53  million  acres 
(21.5  million  hectares)  of  soybeans  will 

Gerald  Clampet 

Asst.  Statistician  In  Charge 


be  planted  this  spring,  about  6  percent 
more  than  in  1976.  While  soybean  plant- 
ings are  expected  to  be  up  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  where  the  soybean/corn  price  ratio 
of  2.8  to  1  favors  soybeans,  if  soybean 
prices  strengthen  further  into  the 
spring  as  now  anticipated,  the  increase 
will  likely  result  in  even  larger  plant- 
ings than  indicated.  A  substantial  in- 
crease in  soybean  production  this 
year--to  at  least  1.5  billion  bushels- 
would  be  necessary  to  ease  the  tight 
situation  in  the  1977/78  marketing  year. 

<  Soybean  prices  (No.  1  yellow, 
Chicago)  reflect  this  strong  demand- 
tight  supply  situation,  advancing  about 
$1  per  bushel  from  last  fall's  low  to 
$7.25  in  late  January  - -more  than  $2 
above  January  1976.  Prices  are  expected 
to  strengthen  further  into  spring  and 
average  well  above  year-earlier  levels. 
A  big  expansion  in  the  1977  Brazilian 
soybean  crop--to  be  harvested  this 
Apr il-May--along  with  an  expected  siz- 
able gain  in  U.  S.  soybean  production 
next  fall,  will  tend  to  ease  the  price 
pressures  for  soybeans  during  the  sum- 
mer. Nevertheless,  with  prospective 
tight  supplies,  soybean  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  high  and  average  $6.75 
to  $7.25  per  bushel  for  the  season. 

Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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LARGER  MEAT  SUPPLIES  EXPECTED 

Commercial  beef  production  in  1976 
totaled  a  record  25.7  billion  pounds, 
8  percent  more  than  the  previous  record 
supply  in  1975.  The  incTeased  output 
of  beef  held  fed  cattle  prices  to  their 
lowest  annual  average  since  1972.  While 
expected  to  decline  seasonally  from 
the  closing  months  of  1976,  beef  pro- 
duction through  the  first  half  of  1977 
will  be  only  slightly  below  a  year  ago. 
And  with  the  sharp  increase  in  pork 
production  and  more  broilers,  choice 
steer  prices  may  average  in  the  upper 
$30' s  during  the  first  6  months  of  1977. 

The  severe  winter  coupled  with 
reduced  forage  supplies  may  force  a 
larger  movement  of  cattle  to  slaughter 
or  to  feedlots.  If  dry  conditions  per- 
sist this  spring  and  summer,  herd 
liquidation  will  accelerate.  This 
would  increase  the  near-term  supply  of 
beef  but  reduce  the  longer-term  supply. 

( See  Meat  Supplies,   Page  7) 


POPULATION  TREND  DECLINES 

Some  of  the  anxiety  of  a  few 
years  ago  about  the  projection  of 
steadily  rising  rates  of  world  popula- 
tion growth  leading  to  an  impossible 
situation  rather  soon  has  diminished. 
Nevertheless,  world  population  continues 
to  grow  rapidly.  Over  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  population  growth  is  a 
principal  component  of  the  demand  for 
food  and  farm  products.  When  we  look 
25  years  ahead,  the  uncertainty  about 
the  increase  in  the  demand  for  food  is 
as  much  traceable  to  how  fast  population 
will  grow  as  to  how  much  income  will 
increase.  Whereas  the  income  elasticity 
of  demand  for  food  is  usually  estimated 
to  range  from  around  0. 2  percent  to  as 

(See  Population,    Page  5 J 


N.  C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  during  February 
was  181,  an  increase  of  5  points  from 
January  and  8  points  from  February  1976. 

The  "All  Crops''  index  increased 
5  points  from  January.  Oil  bearing 
crops  rose  4  points  while  grains  were 
down  l  point.  Commercial  vegetables 
and  fruits  were  up  7  and  12  points, 
respectively. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products'  '  index  increased  6  points 
from  the  January  index.  Meat  animals 
rose  5  points,  and  poultry  increased  10 
points.  Dairy  dropped  1  point.  (See 
Table,  Page  2. ) 


DECREASE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARM  LABOR  FORCE 

An  estimated  92,000  workers  on 
North  Carolina  farms  during  the  survey 
week  of  January  9-15,  1977  reflected  a 
2  percent  drop  from  the  comparable 
period  of  1976.  There  was  also  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  farm  operators 
and  unpaid  family  members  to  69,000 
6,000  fewer  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  The  hired  labor  force  showed  a 
21  percent  increase  with  23,000  workers 
during  the  survey  period.  Field  and 
livestock  workers  comprised  over  two- 
thirds  of  total  hired  farm  labor. 

The  survey,  conducted  quarterly, 
indicates  that  farm  operators  worked  an 
average  of  17.0  hours  on  farms  during 
the  January  survey  week,  other  unpaid 
family  workers  worked  35.2  hours,  and 
hired  workers  labored  30.6  hours.  Hired 
workers  received  an  average  wage  of 
$2.85  an  hour  compared  to  $2.37  a  year 
earlier. 

(See  Parm  Labor,   Page  6) 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP  4  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 


The  U.S.  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  4  points  (2  percent) 
to  187  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
February  15,  1977.  Contributing  most 
to  the  increase  since  mid-January  were 
higher  prices  for  cattle,  broilers, 
hogs,  soybeans,  vegetables  and  cotton. 
Lower  prices  for  corn  and  milk  were 
partially  offsetting.     The  index  was 


unchanged  from  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  February 
15  was  200,  up  2  points  (1  percent) 
from  the  revised  January  index.  Higher 
prices  for  feeder  livestock  accounted 
for  most  of  the  increase.  The  index 
was  9  points  (5  percent)  above  a  year 
earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

INDEX  (1967  z  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1  Q7fi 

1  Q77 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products. . . . 

J/ 

169 

JJ 

174 

173 

3J  176 

181 

JJ 

157 

JJ 

174 

163 

174 

179 

134 

JJ 

161 

152 

164 

169 

Oil  Bearing  

203 

201 

173 

JJ  223 

227 

227 

220 

193 

JJ  185 

184 

JJ 

186 

186 

181 

159 

166 

Fruits  

JJ 

130 

187 

197 

198 

210 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

189 

JJ 

173 

191 

178 

184 

JJ 

210 

170 

213 

174 

179 

Poultry  

188 

177 

187 

182 

192 

Dairy  

jj 

161 

JJ 

164 

169 

170 

169 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

202 

JJ 

168 

187 

_jy  183 

187 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  jj . 

jj 

165 

J./ 

180 

193 

JJ  198 

200 

Parity  Ratio  £/  

jj 

125 

93 

97 

92 

94 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  J>/  Ratto  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prtces  Paid.     3J  Revised. 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  MIXED,  FEED  PRICES  RISE 


The  average  prices  North  Carolina 
farmers  received  for  crops  at  local 
markets  about  mid-February  were  mixed. 
(See  Table,  Page  3.)  Corn  dropped  1 
cent  per  bushel  to  $2.52.  Oats  was 
unchanged  at  $1.71  per  bushel.  Soybeans 
increased  22  cents  per  bushel  to  $7.09. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
also  mixed.  Hogs  were  up  $1.60  to 
$38.60  per  hundredweight.  Beef  cattle 
were  down  50  cents  per  hundredweight  to 
$26. 10  and  veal  calves  at  $33. 50  in- 
creased $1.00  per  hundredweight.  Milk 


cows  dropped  $10.00  per  head  to  $325. 00- 
Feed  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  during  February  were  higher. 
Mixed  dairy  feed  containing  16  percent 
protein  increased  $5.00  per  ton  from 
January  to  $151.00.  Chick  starter 
increased  $8.00  per  ton  to  $181.00,  and 
laying  feed  was  up  $3.00  to  $161.00  per 
ton.  Broiler  grower  at  $184.00  rose 
$10.00  per  ton.  Bran  was  up  $1.00  per 
hundredweight,  while  middlings  were 
unchanged  at  $7.40.  Soybean  meal 
(44  percent  protein)  increased  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  to  $13.50. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 

UNIT 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

r  tiu . 

15 
1976 

Jan. 

15 
1977 

Feb. 

15 
19113/ 

Feb. 

15 
1976 

Jan. 

15 
1977 

Feb. 
15 
1977  2/ 

Dollars 

I  h 

LiU. 

- 

1.085 

- 

1.071 

1. 134 

1.  147 

oil. 

2.  60 

2.  53 

2.  52 

2.  48 

^/2.34 

2.  31 

m«  ^  rt  -4- 

Rn 
DU. 

~ 

~ 

- 

3.  66 

Z/2.  43 

2.  44 

DU. 

1.  53 

^/1.71 

1.71 

1.  46 

^/1.58 

1.62 

Rn 
DU. 

- 

2.  31 

2/2.  19 

2.  21 

Sorghum  Grains. . 

LWL . 

- 

4.09 

_£/3. 59 

3.  53 

4.  53 

6.  87 

7.  09 

4.  50 

6.  81 

6.  99 

LiU . 

- 

- 

- 

" 

P«-v+-  4-  /-> tl 

r  h 

LiU. 

- 

.  517 

2/   .  623 

.  644 

f**r\  4~  4~  r\  n  c     i~\  r\ 

Ton 

i  on 

- 

90.00 

100. 00 

99.  00 

T  h 

~ 

~ 

_ 

.531 

.  751 

.  730 

Cwt 

48.  40 

37.  00 

38.60 

47.90 

38.  00 

39.  30 

nnn f   p_ ff iQ 

Pur-*- 

LWl . 

26.  50 

26.  60 

26.  10 

34.  20 

32.  30 

33.  10 

tWL  . 

34.  90 

32.  50 

33.50 

34.40 

33.  70 

35.  60 

M  -i  1  lr     P  /-Mir  <T" 

nu. 

320. 00 

335. 00 

325.00 

465.00 

481. 00 

485. 00 

Com' 1.  Broilers. 

T  K 

LD. 

.  250 

.  215 

.  235 

.  252 

.  215 

.  240 

T  K 

LD. 

.350 

.  350 

.350 

.321 

.324 

.325 

w  rrnro      /  / 

uoz. 

.691 

.752 

•  771 

.598 

.651 

,662 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt. 

10.80 

10.90 

10.80 

9.79 

9.65 

9.58 

Cwt. 

4.64 

3.40 

3.56 

Sweet  Potatoes. . 

Cwt. 

9.  10 

5.00 

6.50 

10.00 

8.02 

8.75 

Apples,  Com'  1. . . 

Lb. 

.065 

.  116 

.  128 

.083 

.  Ill 

.  Ill 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

54.30 

60.90 

62.70 

Alfalfa  Hay  

Ton 

58.60 

65.40 

66.70 

Other  

Ton 

46.70 

52.90 

54.80 

]_/  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  i  nc  I  ud  i  ng  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers.    _£/  Revised,    entire  month.     3/  Pre  I  iminary . 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Feb. 

15 
1976 

Jan. 

15 
1977 

Feb. 

15 
1977 

Feb. 

15 
1976 

Jan. 

15 
1977 

Feb. 

15 
1977 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

135.00 

142.00 

Per  Ton  - 
146.00 

Do  1 1 ars 
133.00 

141.00 

144.00 

16%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

Poultry  Feeds 

136.00 
164.00 

146.00 
193.00 

151.00 
205.00 

136.00 
177.00 

147.00 
211.00 

151.00 
216.00 

Chick  Starter  

162.00 

173.00 
174.00 
158.00 
179.00 

181.00 
184.00 
161.00 
183.00 

162.00 
160.00 
143.00 
165.00 

176.00 
174.00 
156.00 
182.00 

181.00 
178.00 
161.00 
186.00 

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  JJ . . . 

175.00 
146.00 
167.00 

Grain  By-Products 
High  Protein  Feeds 

7.40 
7.  40 
6.-90 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

7.80  8.80 
7.40  7.40 
6.40  6.50 

.  -Dollars 

7.37  7.86 
7.26  7.74 
6.52  6.14 

7.93 
7.80 
6.13 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%.  .  . 

9.60 
9.  50 

12.50 
13.00 

12.50 
13.50 

9.42 
8.84 

11.50 
12.  60 

11.60 
13.00 

U  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without  further  mixing  or  supplementations. 
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HATCHERY  PRODI 

The  January  commercial  hatch  in 
North  Carolina  totaled  32.2  million 
chicks,  up  19  percent  from  January 
1976.  The  broiler-type  hatch,  at  31.4 
million  chicks,  rose  17  percent;  and 
the  egg- type  hatch,  at  850,000  chicks, 
was  more  than  two  times  the  hatch  of 
the  previous  year. 

Nationally,  the  January  hatch 
increased  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier 
for  broiler-type  and  13  percent  for 


ION  INCREASES 

egg-type.  Broiler-type  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  February  l,  1977,  numbered 
242  million,  an  increase  of  6  percent 
from  last  year;  and  egg-type,  at  40 
million  was  12  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
states  the  number  of  broiler-type  eggs 
in  incubators  rose  10  percent  from 
February  i,  1976  and  egg-type  rose  18 
percent. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  JANUARY 


Broiler 

-Type 

Egg- Type 

All  Types 

STATE 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

26,881 

31, 366 

295 

850 

27, 176 

32, 216 

South  Carolina 

1,974 

2,910 

886 

785 

2,860 

3,695 

Georgia 

38,889 

42, 609 

3,674 

4,370 

42,563 

46,979 

Florida 

7,045 

8,028 

2,916 

3,571 

9,961 

11, 599 

Delaware 

13,615 

13,926 

1/ 

U 

13,615 

13,926 

Maryland 

18,809 

17, 771 

1/ 

JJ 

18,809 

17,771 

Virginia 

7,635 

8,  779 

623 

719 

8,258 

9,498 

UNITED  STATES 

278, 129 

293, 305 

35,655 

40,  249 

313,784 

333, 554 

JJ  Not  pub  1  i shed 

separately  t 

o  avoid  dis 

closing  in 

dividual  op 

era t ions . 

U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  UP  2  PERCENT 


The  U.  S.  commercial  hatch  of 
turkey  poults  during  January  at  10.8 
million,  was  2  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was  up 
10  percent  from  the  same  month  last 
year  to  9.6  million  poults,  but  light 
breed  poults  hatched  were  down  33  per- 
cent to  1.2  million. 


The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  February  l,  1977  at  18.1 
million  was  3  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Eggs  set  for  heavy  breed 
turkeys  were  down  2  percent  from  last 
year  and  light  breeds  were  down  16 
percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  --  JANUARY 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION  (U.S.) 

Heavy  Breeds  jj 

Light  Breeds  2J 

All  Breeds 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

178 

155 

7 

0 

185 

155 

East  North  Central 

989 

952 

99 

20 

1,088 

972 

West  North  Central 

2.  415 

2,667 

958 

690 

3,373 

3,357 

South  Atlantic 

1,  788 

2,050 

537 

305 

2,325 

2,355 

South  Central 

1,384 

1,  539 

0 

0 

1,384 

1,  539 

West 

1,965 

2,  205 

193 

188 

2,  158 

2,393 

UNITED  STATES 

8,  719 

9,  568 

1,  794 

1,203 

10,513 

10,771 

JJ  Birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight   is    12  pounds  or  over. 
2J  Birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight   is   less    than   12  pounds. 
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JANUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION  UP 


Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  January  1977  is  estimated  at 
239  million,  an  increase  of  3  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of 
layers  on  hand  during  the  month  was  up 
4  percent  from  January  1976  to  12.  2 
million.  Eggs  laid  per  100  layers  at 
1,956  was  down  slightly. 


The  nation' s  laying  flock  produced 
5.5  billion  eggs  during  January, 
slightly  less  than  in  January  1976. 
Layers  on  farms  during  January  totaled 
280  million,  just  below  the  number  a 
year  earlier.  The  average  rate  of  lay 
during  the  month  was  down  l  percent 
from  January  1976. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  JANUARY 


STATE 

Layers  On  Hand 

Eggs  Per 
100  Layers 

Total  Eggs 
Produced 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

North  Carolina 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Thousands                               Number  Millions 

11,800             12,225           1,969           1,956              232  239 
3,389              3,580           1,996           1,953                68  70 
5,990              4,969           1,947           2,015              117  100 
23,486             23,331           2,021           1,972              475  460 
12,116             12,971           1,962           1,947              238  253 

UNITED  STATES 

280,612           279,769           1,971           1,956           5,532  5,472 

POPULATION  (Cent 

high  as  0.4  percent,  the  population- 
food  demand  elasticity  remains  at  l.o 
since  the  demand  for  food  is  directly 
proportional  to  population. 

Recent  world  population  growth  has 
been  slightly  below  the  alltime  peak 
reached  in  1960-65,  when  the  annual 
growth  rate  was  1.93  percent.  It  eased 
to  1.87  percent  in  1965-70,  and  then 


i  nued  From  Page   I ) 

rose  to  1.89  percent  in  1970-75.  But 
growth  is  accelerating  again.  For  the 
1975-80  period,  the  United  Nations' 
medium  projection  is  for  annual  growth 
of  1.95  percent.  A  slight  easing  of 
growth  to  1/93  percent  is  projected  for 
1980-85,  with  a  subsequent  declining 
trend. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN  IN  JANUARY 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  January 
totaled  50,127,000  pounds  live  weight, 
a  decrease  of  10  percent  from  the  same 
period  in  1976-  The  number  of  head 
slaughtered  was  175,600,  up  2  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Cattle  slaughter 
decreased  22  percent  to  16,560,000 
pounds  live  weight,  while  veal  pro- 
duction increased  5  percent  to  126,000 
pounds  live  weight.  Hog  slaughter  was 
down  2  percent  to  33,441,000  pounds 
live  weight.  There  were  no  reports  of 
sheep  and  lambs  killed  during  January. 

The  average  live  weight  for  cattle 
was  920  pounds  per  head,  an  increase  of 
15  pounds  from  January  1976;  calves 


increased  10  pounds  per  head  to  210 
pounds.  Hogs,  at  213  pounds  per  head, 
averaged  18  pounds  below  a  year  earlier. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  nearly 
3.3  billion  pounds  in  January,  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago  but  1  percent 
below  January  1975.  The  monthly  pro- 
duction changes  from  a  year  ago  by 
individual  components  were:  beef,  down 
2  percent;  veal,  up  5  percent;  pork,  up 
6  percent;  lamb  and  mutton,  down  12 
percent.  Commercial  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  in- 
spected and  other  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


SPECIES 

JANUARY 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

Thous.  Head              Thous.   Lbs.                Mi  1  lion  Head           Mil  lion  Lbs. 

23.4          18.0        21,177        16,560           3.8           3.5         3.78S  3,666 
0.6           0.6             120             126           0.5           0.5             131  133 

148.0        157.0        34,188        33,441           5.7           6.1          1,385  1,446 
0.1               -               10                -           0.6           0.5              66  58 

TOTAL 

172.1        175.6        55,495        50,127          10.6         10.6         5,368  5,303 

J_J  Includes  s  laugh  ter  under  Federal  1  nspec  t  i  on  and  other  commercial  s  laugh  ter, 
excludes   farm  s  I  aughter . 


FARM  LABOR  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 


For  the  total  year  1976,  North 
Carolina*  s  farm  labor  force  averaged 
188,000,  of  which  110,000  were  family 
workers  and  78,000  were  hired  workers. 
Wages  averaged  $2. 25  during  1976  com- 
pared to  $2.03  in  1975. 

Total  work  force  on  United  States 
farms  during  the  survey  week  of  Janu- 
ary 9-15,   1977  was  estimated  at  3,229,- 


700  workers,  7  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  '  Farm  operators  plus  unpaid 
family  members  working  15  hours  or  more 
totaled  2,412,400,  while  hired  workers 
accounted  for  817,300.  Field  and  live- 
stock workers  amounted  to  570, 300,  about 
70  percent  of  the  hired  work  force. 
U.  S.  farm  wages  averaged  $2. 66  in  1976 
and  $2.43  in  1975. 
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MEAT   SUPPLIES    (Continued  From  Page  I) 


The  record  42.6  million  head  of 
cattle  slaughtered  commercially  during 
1976  was  large  enough  to  reduce  the 
January  l,  1977,  inventory  of  cattle 
and  calves  to  123  million  head,  4  per- 
cent below  the  previous  year.  While 
the  reduced  inventory  provides  a  glimmer 
of  optimism  for  beef  producers,  much 
price  strength  appears  several  months 
away.  For  cattlemen,  the  smaller 
inventory  is  a  step  closer  to  a  healthy 
balance  between  the  beef  cattle  inven- 
tory and  consumers'  demand  for  beef. 
But  it  will  likely  be  mid-1977  before 
fed  cattle  prices  show  much  sign  of 
improvement  and  feeders  begin  to  turn  a 
profit. 

The  commercial  slaughter  of  about 
74  million  hogs  in  1976  produced  12.2 
billion  pounds  of  pork,  8  percent  more 
than  the  previous  year.  Barrows  and 
gilts  at  seven  markets  averaged  over 
$43  per  cwt.  With  the  sharp  increase 
in  hog  production  since  mid-1976,  pork 
output  this  year  may  total  12  to  13 
percent  above  1976.  With  a  large  and 
expanding  broiler  production  and  only  a 
modest  decline  in  beef  output  likely 
this  year,  hog  prices  could  slip  $6  to 
$8  below  the  1976  average. 

Hog  slaughter  this  winter  will  be 
drawn  largely  from  the  June-August  pig 
crop  which  exceeded  21  million  head. 
First  quarter  slaughter  will  likely 
approach  21  million  head,  which  would 
be  a  20-percent   increase  over  the 


previous  year. 

Weekly  hog  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection  through  the  first  4  weeks  of 
1977  averaged  1.4  million  head,  6  per- 
cent above  the  year-earlier  period. 
Slaughter  rates  may  increase  by  about 
15  percent  to  an  average  of  1.6  million 
head  per  week  during  February  and 
March.  Hog  prices  could  slip  to  a 
season  low  near  $30  per  100  pounds 
during  March  or  April. 

The  year-to-year  increase  in  pork 
production  this  spring  may  exceed  20 
percent,  with  prospects  for  a  seasonal 
reduction  in  pork  supplies  this  spring 
now  less  likely.  Even  with  a  seasonal 
cutback  in  beef  production,  total  red 
meat  and  poultry  supplies  will  continue 
large  and  will  limit  price  advances  in 
the  hog  market.  Still,  hog  prices 
could  be  in  the  upper  $30- range  by  mid- 
year. 

December  1  farrowing  intentions 
indicated  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
increase  in  pork  production  this  summer 
with  hog  slaughter  likely  up  only  a 
tenth.  Pork  production  during  October- 
December  should  approach  the  year- 
earlier  level. 

If  output  tapers  off  as  expected, 
market  hog  prices  could  strengthen  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
summer  average  may  range  in  the  upper 
$30' s  with  the  seasonal  decline  in  hog 
prices  during  the  fourth  quarter  much 
less  than  in  recent  years. 


1977  U.  S.  FARM  EXPORTS  MAY  TOP  $23  BILLION 


The  value  of  U.  S.  agricultural 
exports  in  fiscal  1977  (October  1976- 
September  1977)  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  $22.8  billion  of  1975/76.  The 
value  of  exports  is  expected  to  reflect 
higher  prices  for  oilseeds  and  oilseed 
products  and  significantly  increased 
volumes  and  unit  values  for  natural 
fibers,  many  animal  products,  and 
fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables.  These 
increases  should  more  than  offset  the 
expected  reduction  in  the  value  of 
grain  and  feed  exports. 


Export  tonnage  of  major  bul(( 
commodities  may  drop  5  to  10  percent 
from  1975/76' s  107  million  tons.  Wheat, 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  protein 
meal  comprise  over  90  percent  of  this 
tonnage,  and  reduced  exports  of  all 
these  commodities  are  anticipated. 
However,  for  many  higher- valued  prod- 
ucts, volume  gains  are  expected.  These 
products  range  from  cotton,  animal 
fats,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  poultry 
meat  to  processed  potatoes  and 
(See  Farm  Exports,   Page  8} 
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FARM   EXPORTS  (Continued  From  Page  7) 


beverage-base  sirups. 

Much  lower  grain  prices  will  be 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  generally 
higher  prices  expected  for  most  other 
exported  products.  The  wheat  export 
unit  value  is  expected  to  drop  about  a 
fifth  in  fiscal  L977,  and  corn  and 
rice  prices  may  average  about  a  tenth 
lower.  However,  increases  of  a  third 
or  more  are  expected  for  soybean  and 
oilmeal  prices.  Through  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  1977,  the  cotton 
export  unit  value  was  up  37  percent 
from  a  year  earlier;   and  the  tobacco 


unit  value  was  up  9  percent. 

The  value  of  U.  S.  agricultural 
imports  may  total  over  $13  billion  in 
fiscal  1977,  up  from  $10.5  billion  in 
1975/76.  This  increase  is  expected 
largely  because  of  dramatic  price 
rises  for  coffee  and  cocoa.  A  sub- 
stantial value  gain  is  also  expected 
for  imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  U.  S.  agricultural  trade  sur- 
plus is  estimated  at  about  $10  billion 
in  fiscal  1977,  down  $2  billion  from 
1975/76' s  surplus. 


Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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FEBRUARY  COLD 

An  unusually  cold  February  hindered 
farm  activities  across  North  Carolina. 
Temperatures  averaged  several  degrees 
below  normal  for  the  month.  A  drastic 
change  in  temperatures  occurred  during 
the  last  week  and  record  high  tempera- 
tures for  the  date  were  recorded  at 
several  places  on  February  26.  Pre- 
cipitation averaged  below  normal  for 
the  month. 

The  primary  farm  activities  con- 
sisted of  land  preparation  for  spring 
planting,  topdressing  small  grains, 
preparing  and  seeding  tobacco  plant 
beds  and  general  maintenance.  Some 
Irish  potatoes  were  planted  in  the 
coastal  counties  in  late  February. 
Apple  growers  were  busy  pruning  trees 
in  the  Mountain  Region. 

Small  grains  and  pastures  gener- 
ally are  in  poor  to  fair  condition. 

Some  critical  shortages  of  hay 
and  roughage  supplies  are  reported  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State. 


N.  C.  SPRING  POTATO  ACREAGE  UP 

North  Carolina  farmers  intend  to 
harvest  13,400  acres  of  spring  potatoes 
in  1977.  This  is  3  percent  more  than 
the  13,000  acres  harvested  in  1976  and 
nearly  12  percent  more  than  harvested 
in  1975.  As  of  March  12,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  intended  spring  potato 
acreage,  grown  in  the  Coastal  Plains, 
had  been  planted. 

U.  S.  ACREAGE  DOWN  10  PERCENT 

U.  S.  producers  of  spring  potatoes 
are  expected  to  harvest  91,300  acres, 
down  8  percent  from  the  99,000  acres 
harvested  in  1976  but  8  percent  more 
than  in  1975.  The  crop  is  making  good 
progress  in  California  with  occasional 
frosty  mornings  causing  only  negligible 
damage.  A  major  concern  of  growers  is 
fSee  Potatoes,   Page  3) 


U.  S.  WINTER  WHEAT  NEEDS  MOISTURE 

Most  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  major  winter  wheat  areas,  re- 
ported low  soil  moisture  supplies 
through  February.  Most  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop  had  very  little  snow  cover 
during  February  but  wind  damage  was 
light  until  high  winds  on  the  22nd  and 
23rd  caused  extensive  erosion  in  some 
fields,  particularly  in  eastern  Colorado 
and  western  Kansas.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  light  precipitation  helped  settle 
the  dust  in  areas  subject  to  blowing 
and  held  the  soil  in  place.  Moderate 
temperatures  helped  green  the  winter 
wheat  crop  as  far  north  as  south  central 
Montana. 

Kansas  winter  wheat  was  in  poor  to 
fair  condition  and  the  limited  vegeta- 
tive cover  made  the  crop  susceptible 
to  wind  damage.  After  mid  month  the 
crop  begsn  greening,  but  soils  were  dry 
and  strong  winds  eroded  fields  and 
damaged  some  wheat.  The  Oklahoma  winter 
wheat  crop  ended  the  month  in  fair  to 
good  condition.  Precipitation  near  mid 
month  in  all  areas  of  the  State  except 
the  Panhandle,  along  with  higher  tem- 
peratures, helped  establish  root  systems 
and  enabled  plants  to  make  some  much 
needed  top  growth.  Small  plants  in  the 
Panhandle  remained  susceptible  to  blow- 
ing and  near  the  end  of  the  month  winds 
damaged  some  of  the  crop  in  the  western 
Panhandle.  High  temperatures  and  winds 
evaporated  topsoil  moisture  quickly  and 
the  crop  needed  more  moisture  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  Texas  winter  wheat  crop  was 
generally  dormant  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  Snow  provided  very  little 
moisture  and  disappeared  rapidly,  leav- 
ing dryland  stands  vulnerable  to  wind 
erosion.  Wheat  began  growing  on  the 
High  Plains  near  mid  month  but  needed 
more  soil  moisture.  Farmers  irrigated 
where  facilities  existed.  Near  the  end 
(See  Wheat,   Page  3) 
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FLOWERS  A  BLOOMING  BUSINESS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Sales  of  chrysanthemums,  gladioli, 
and  standard  carnations  produced  in 
North  Carolina  by  commercial  growers 
during  1976  had  a  wholesale  value  of 
$5,909,000,  a  10  percent  increase  over 

1975  for  these  crops.  The  State  con- 
tinued to  rank  tenth  in  the  nation  in 
the  value  of  flowers  sold. 

A  recent  survey  showed  a  24  percent 
increase  in  the  value  of  standard 
chrysanthemums  to  $2,076,000,  pushing 
North  Carolina  into  third  place  behind 
California  and  Ohio  in  value  of  sales 
at  wholesale  for  standard  mums.  How- 
ever, sales  of  pompon  mums  dropped  by 
over  30  percent  last  year  to  a  wholesale 
value  of  $633,000.  Potted  mums  were 
worth  $2,156,000  in  1976  -  slightly  more 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

Gladioli  sales,  at  $375,000,  re- 
flected a  29  percent  rise  from  1975. 

The  value  of  standard  carnations 
sold  was  $669,000,  two-thirds  greater 
than  in  1975,  while  the  number  of  blooms 
sold  jumped  by  nearly  80  percent  to 
5,579,000. 

There  were  seven  additional  horti- 
cultural crops  surveyed  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  first  time.  Some  high- 
lights for  the  state  are  as  follows: 
With  a  wholesale  value  of  $281,000, 
North  Carolina  ranked  second,  behind 
Massachusetts,  in  value  of  sales  of 
snapdragons. 

Potted  poinsettias  sold  at  an 
average  wholesale  price  of  $2.35  per 
pot  for  a  total  of  $1,119,000. 

Potted  geraniums  produced  and  sold 
in  the  State  were  worth  $701,000  at 
wholesale. 

Potted  lilies  were  grown  from 
69,000  square  feet  of  production  area 
for  a  wholesale  value  of  $214,000. 

Potted  hydrangeas  grown  during 

1976  were  worth  $343,000  on  the  whole- 
sale market. 

Flowering  bedding  plants  produced 
in  North  Carolina  commanded  a  wholesale 
value  of  $1,214,000. 

Vegetable  bedding  plants  averaged 
$3.75  per  flat  wholesale  for  a  total 
value  of  $709,000. 

The  combined  wholesale  value  of 
all  crops  mentioned  above  was  worth 
nearly  $11  million  to  the  North  Carolina 
economy  for  1976. 

According  to  the  survey  North 
Carolina  production  in  1977  is  expected 
to  be  up  for  most  of  the  crops  reported. 


However,  intended  production  in  the 
state  for  this  year  is  down  2  percent 
for  snapdragons,  4  percent  for  standard 
carnations,  8  percent  for  potted  mums, 
and  17  percent  for  pompon  chrysanthemums. 

U.S.   FLOWER  VALUES  UP  10  PERCENT 

Of  the  crops  for  which  a  comparison 
with  1975  is  possible  (including  roses 
as  well  as  those  compared  in  North 
Carolina),  the  flower  crops  increased 
10  percent  in  1976  to  $259  million  in 
wholesale  value  of  sales.  The  only  crop 
to  show  a  decline  in  value  was  standard 
mums,  although  very  slight. 

The  nationwide  survey  of  nearly 
5,000  commercial  growers  revealed  a 
total  1976  wholesale  value  of  $703  mil- 
lion for  the  crops  surveyed.  California 
remained  the  nations  leading  state  in 
value  of  sales  with  $200  million  in 
wholesale  value  and  Florida  was  second 
at  $147  million. 

U.S.  FEBRUARY  FIELDWORK  LIMITED 

Major  spring  fieldwork  activity 
has  begun  slowly  due  to  the  lingering 
effects  of  the  severe  winter  weather. 
Fieldwork  was  concentrated  mostly  in 
the  southern  areas  of  the  Nation,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
States.  Corn  Belt  field  activities 
were  mostly  confined  to  spreading  fer- 
tilizer and  disking  old  crop  residue. 
Wet  fields  delayed  land  preparation  and 
planting  in  southern  Texas  where 
earliest  field  crop  planting  usually 
begins.  Orchard  pruning  and  spraying 
progressed  well  throughout  the  Country 
and  was  almost  finished  in  some  southern 
areas  and  the  northwest.  Tobacco  plant 
bed  preparation  advanced  into  Virginia, 
but  earlier  cold  weather  held  plant 
development  in  check. 

Cotton  producers  planted  some 
fields  in  Arizona  and  Texas.  Less  than 
1  percent  of  the  crop  was  planted  in 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  March  1, 
about  the  usual  progress  by  that  date. 
Texas  producers  planted  sorghum  in  the 
central  and  southern  areas,  but  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  State' s  crop  was 
planted  compared  with  6  percent  last 
year  and  the  average.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Texas  corn  crop  was  planted, 
lagging  the  3  percent  in  1976  and  4 
percent  average.  Farmers  also  planted 
early  corn  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 
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MILK  PRODUCTION 

North  Carolina  milk  production  is 
estimated  at  136  million  pounds  during 
February  1977,  an  increase  of  1  percent 
from  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
number  of  milk  cows,  including  dry  cows, 
totaled  152,000  head  a  slight  drop  from 
the  previous  February  total  of  153,000 
head.  Production  per  cow  averaged  895 
pounds,  up  15  pounds  from  February  1976. 

U.  S.  PRODUCTION  UP  SLIGHTLY 


CONTINUES  TO  RISE 

on  a  daily  basis  showed  about  a  4  per- 
cent increase  over  a  year  earlier  as 
February  1976  had  29  days.  Milk  cows, 
estimated  at  11,013,000  head  during 
February,  were  down  one-half  percent 
from  a  year  ago  and  10,000  head  below 
the  preceding  month. 

The  February  milk-feed  price  ratio, 
at  1.49,  was  2.0  percent  below  a  month 
earlier  and  10.2  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  The  decline  in  the  ratio  from 
both  the  preceding  month  and  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  due  to  lower  milk  prices 
and  higher  feed  costs. 


Milk  production  in  February  1977 
of  9,351  million  pounds  was  one-half 
percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  nearly 
7  percent  more  than  the  February  1975 
output.    Production  during  February  1977 

MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION  --  FEBRUARY 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS jL/ 

MILK  PER  COW^/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION^/ 

STATE 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1974 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977  As 
Percent 
Of  1976 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1 1 1 on  Pounds 

Percent 

N.  C 

153 

153 

152 

790 

880 

895 

121 

135 

136 

101 

Va. 

159 

160 

165 

820 

850 

910 

130 

136 

150 

110 

Md. 

138 

138 

140 

860 

850 

880 

119 

117 

123 

105 

Ga. 

129 

128 

129 

765 

805 

815 

99 

103 

105 

102 

Fla. 

199 

199 

202 

780 

865 

840 

155 

172 

170 

99 

U.  S. 

11,193 

11,071 

11,013 

782 

841 

849 

8,756 

9,308 

9,351 

100 

U  Includes  dry  cows  .  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 
2/  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves. 


WHEAT  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

of  the  month,  blowing  soil  plagued  wheat 
fields  on  the  Plains.  Snow  helped 
settle  the  dust  and  offered  a  measure 
of  relief  to  dry  soils. 

Precipitation  was  below  normal  in 
Colorado  and  winter  wheat  conditions 
declined.  High  winds  on  the  22nd  and 
23rd  extensively  eroded  soils  and 
damaged  wheat.  New  Mexico  dryland  wheat 
rated  poor  and  irrigated  wheat  fair. 
High  winds  hampered  small  grain  irriga- 
tion. 

The  Washington  winter  wheat  crop 
was  in  good  condition  but  dependent  on 
future  rains.  In  California,  recent 
rains  helped  the  wheat  crop  but  more 
rain  is  needed. 


POTATOES  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 

the  extent  of  available  water  supplies. 
Early  planted  potatoes  in  Arizona  are 
progressing  well.  Most  of  the  acreage 
in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas 
was  planted  by  mid-February  and  planting 
continues  active  in  the  Winter  Garden 
area.  In  the  Knox -Haskell  areas,  plant- 
ing was  underway  by  mid-February  and 
completed  by  early  March.  Planting  is 
nearly  complete  in  Alabama  with  early 
fields  up.  In  the  Hastings  area  of 
Florida,  planting  continued  into  early 
March.  Early  plantings  are  just  emerg- 
ing but  with  lower  temperatures  the 
crop  is  expected  to  be  delayed  in  reach- 
ing maturity.  Cold  weather  in  February 
has  delayed  growth  in  West  Central  areas 
of  Florida.  Some  potatoes  were  planted 
in  Coastal  Counties  of  North  Carolina 
in  late  February. 


PEANUT  STOCKS  DOWN  6  PERCENT 


Peanut  stocks  in  commercial  facili- 
ties on  January  31,  1977  totaled  2.6 
billion  pounds  of  equivalent  farmers' 
stock,  6  percent  below  a  year  ago.  In- 
cluded in  the  total  were  1.8  billion 
pounds  of  actual  farmers'  stock.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  continues 
to  offer  1976  crop  CCC  diversion  peanuts 
for  sale  at  competitive  prices  for  ex- 
port or  for  crushing  with  oil  use  re- 
stricted to  domestic  markets.  Shelled 
peanuts  on  hand  at  month' s  end  totaled 
762  million  pounds  of  equivalent 
farmers'  stock.  Roasting  stock  totaled 
39  million  pounds. 

There  were  681  million  pounds  of 
CCC  uncommitted  stocks  as  of  January  31, 
1977  compared  with  958  million  pounds 
on  January  31  a  year  earlier. 

Shelled  peanut  stocks  on  January 
31  totaled  573  million  pounds  of  which 
541  million  pounds  were  edible  grades 
and  32  million  pounds  were  oil  stocks. 


Edible  grade  stocks  by  type  were 
Virginias,  127  million  pounds;  Runners, 
317  million  pounds;  and  Spanish,  97 
million  pounds.  There  were  2,136,000 
pounds  of  edible  grade  peanuts  in  cold 
storage  pending  export  on  January  31 
compared  with  586,000  pounds  in  that 
category  one  year  ago. 

Commercial  processors  utilized  95 
million  pounds  of  shelled  edible  grade 
peanuts  during  January  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  primary  products,  down  2  percent 
from  January  1976.  Shelled  peanuts  used 
for  peanut  butter  were  down  1  percent 
from  January  1976.  Uses  for  salted 
peanuts  and  peanut  butter  sandwiches 
were  also  down,  while  all  other  uses 
were  up  from  a  year  earlier. 

Crushings  for  oil,  cake  and  meal 
totaled  50  million  pounds  during  Janu- 
ary, 19  percent  below  the  62  million 
crushed  during  January  last  year. 


Carl  Cross 

Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

\JS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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STATE'S  FARM  CASH  RECEIPTS 
CONTINUE  RISE 

North  Carolina's  cash  receipts 
from  marketings  of  farm  products  during 
calendar  year  1976  totaled  an  estimated 
$2,781  million,  an  increase  of  4  per- 
cent over  the  receipts  during  1975. 

Cash  income  from  all  crops  in- 
creased 4  percent  from  1975  to  $1,750 
million.  Livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts reached  $1,032  million  in  1976, 
up  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

As  expected,  tobacco  leads  all 
individual  commodities  in  income  for 
the  year.  It  commanded  a  value  of 
$999  million.  This  represents  57  per- 
cent of  the  income  from  all  crops  sold 
and  36  percent  of  the  income  from  all 
commodities. 

Some  other  leading  income  pro- 
ducing crops  in  North  Carolina  were 
corn,  at  $252  million;  soybeans,  at 
$154  million;  and  peanuts,  at  $84  mil- 
lion. Vegetables  were  down  to  $77 
million  from  the  very  high  $102  million 
of  1975. 

Of  all  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  broilers  had  the  highest  cash 
receipts  in  1976  at  $284  million.  Hogs 
rank  next  with  estimated  receipts  of 
$232  million,  down  4  percent  from  the 
record  high  of  $241  million  in  1975. 
Income  from  chicken  eggs  at  $155  mil- 
lion was  up  7  percent  from  1975  but 
below  the  levels  of  both  1974  and  1973. 
The  value  of  milk  production  was  up  7 
percent  to  $161  million. 

For  the  United  States,  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketings  in  1976 
were  estimated  at  $94.8  billion,  an 
increase  of  6  percent  from  1975.  Crop 
receipts,  at  $47.8  billion,  were  up  2 
percent,  while  livestock  receipts,  at 
$47.0  billion,   increased  10  percent. 

(See   Table,    Page  5 J 


N.C.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX 
UNCHANGED 

The  ''All  Farm  Products''  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  March 
was  182,  unchanged  from  February  and 
11  points  above  March  1976. 

The  ''All  Crops''  index  increased 
3  points  from  February.  Fruits  showed 
the  greatest  rise  at  17  points.  Oil 
bearing  crops  were  next  with  an  in- 
crease of  14  points.  Grains  were  up  4 
points  and  commercial  vegetables  5 
points. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  was  down  3  points  from 
February.  Meat  animals  were  unchanged 
at  179.  Poultry  dropped  5  points  to 
187  and  dairy  dropped  3  points  to  169. 

(See   Table,   Page  2) 


N.  C.  HOG  NUMBERS  DOWN 

All  hogs  and  pigs  on  North  Caro- 
lina farms  March  1,  1977  totaled 
1,800,000  head,  a  decrease  of  6  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  but  6  percent  above 
March  1,  1975.  This  year's  March  1 
inventory  consisted  of  288,000  head 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  and  1,512,- 
000  head  of  market  hogs.  North  Carolina 
ranks  eighth  in  the  nation  in  the  total 
number  of  hogs  and  pigs  as  of  March  1. 

North  Carolina  producers  intend  to 
farrow  114,000  sows  during  the  next  3 
months  March  through  May  1977  --  2 
percent  less  than  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  June-August  1977  farrowings 
are  expected  to  total  110,000  or  5  per- 
cent less  than  the  same  quarter  last 
year. 

(See   Table,    Page  6) 


U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED 
PRICES  PAID  INDE 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
U.  S.  Farmers  increased  2  points  (1 
percent)  to  189  percent  of  its  January- 
December  1967  average  during  the  month 
ended  March  15,  1977.  Contributing 
most  to  the  increase  since  mid-February 
were  higher  prices  for  soybeans, 
oranges,  cattle,  and  cotton.  Lower 
prices  for  hogs,  eggs,  and  milk  were 
partially  offsetting.     The  index  was 


INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
X  UP  1  POINT 

3  points  (l!/2  percent)  above  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  March  15  was  201,  up  1  point  (n 
percent)  from  a  month  earlier.  Prices 
averaged  higher  for  all  index  compon- 
ents surveyed  except  agricultural 
chemicals.  The  index  was  10  points 
(5  percent)  above  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products.  .  . 

J/ 

164 

JJ 

171 

171 

J/ 

182 

182 

4/ 

157 

M 

170 

163 

jy 

180 

183 

134 

3/ 

161 

152 

169 

169 

Oil  Bearing  

203 

189 

175 

jj 

2?1 

245 

227 

203 

196 

3/ 

187 

191 

189 

JJ 

175 

181 

166 

171 

Fruits  

JJ 

141 

190 

193 

210 

227 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

176 

172 

185 

.1/ 

185 

182 

Meat  Animals  

3J 

192 

170 

210 

179 

179 

173 

176 

179 

192 

187 

jy 

159 

162 

167 

jy 

172 

169 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. .  .  . 

jy 

193 

165 

184 

187 

189 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services^/ 

jj 

166 

179 

194 

200 

201 

Parity  Ratio  £/  

119 

92 

95 

94 

94 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to   Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  MIXED,  FEED  PRICES  RISE 


The  average  prices  Tar  Heel  farm- 
ers received  for  crops  at  local  markets 
about  mid-March  were  mixed.  (See 
Table,  Page  3.)  Corn  was  up  7  cents 
per  bushel  to  $2. 63  and  oats  dropped 
13  cents  per  bushel  to  $1.60.  Soy- 
beans, at  $7.87,  rose  60  cents  per 
bushel. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
mostly  up.  Only  hogs  were  down,  and 
they  decreased  $1.40  per  hundredweight 
to  $37.20.  Beef  cattle,  at  $29.10, 
and  veal  calves,  at  $36.50,  were  both 
up  $3.00  per  hundredweight  from  Febru- 
ary.    Milk  cows  rose  $5.00  per  head  to 


$330.00. 

Feed  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  during  March  were  up.  (See 
Table,  Page  3.)  Mixed  dairy  feed 
containing  16  percent  protein  rose 
$4.00  per  ton  from  February  to  $155.00. 
Chick  starter  was  up  $11.00  to  $192.00 
per  ton  while  broiler  grower  increased 
$3.00  to  $187.00  per  ton.  Laying  feed 
rose  $4.00  per  ton.  Bran  showed  a  de- 
cline of  80  cents  per  hundredweight, 
while  middlings  remained  unchanged  at 
$7.40.  Soybean  meal  (44  percent  pro- 
tein) increased  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight to  $14.00. 


i  iwii  t  in    i  .urn  ii   imn     w  l  A  i         I  inrv.^v. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Mar. 

15 
1976 

Feb. 

15 
1977 

Mar. 

15 
1977* 

Mar. 

15 
1976 

Feb. 

15 
1977 

Mar. 

15 
1977* 

Do  I lars 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Sorghum  Grains. 

Soybeans  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves.  .  .  . 

Milk  Cows  

Com'  1.  Broilers 

Turkeys  

Eggs  U  

Milk,  Whlse  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. 
Apples,  Com'  1. . 
Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


2.64  ^2.56 
1.  56    2/  1.  73 

4.62  2/1.21 


46.  10 
28.  40 
38.90 
325.00 
.  250 
.  350 
.616 
10.70 

9.00 
.063 


38.60 
26.  10 
33.  50 
325. 00 
.  235 
.  350 
.771 
^/ll.OO 

6.50 
.  128 


2.  63 
1.60 

7.87 


37.  20 
29.  10 
36.  50 
330.00 
.  235 
.380 
.  706 
^/10.80 

7.50 
.  146 


.989 
2.  50 
3.48 
1.46 
2.34 
4.  14 
4.46 

.527 
88.  50 

.  528 

45.  50 
33.60 
35.  30 

471.00 
.  244 
.325 
.541 
9.72 
4.95 
10.  31 

.093 
54.  10 
58.  20 

46.  10 


1     1  A  1 

1.14/ 

1.  134 

P/  O    Q  A 
£J    Z.  o4 

A.  66 

1  /  O    A  A 

2/  A.  44 

2.  38 

_£/   1.  Do 

1.  63 

J>/  2.  19 

2.  15 

£J   6.  Ol 

6.  54 

_£/  /.  Ob 

7.  84 

2/  639 

662 

99.00 

ioi!oo 

730 

39!  30 

37.  10 

33.  10 

33.80 

35.  60 

36.60 

485.00 

489.00 

.  240 

.  243 

.325 

.342 

.  662 

.588 

9.  54 

9.42 

3.  56 

3.71 

8.  75 

9.79 

.  Ill 

.  120 

62.70 

63.90 

66.70 

68.00 

54.80 

55.40 

and  eggs 

so  Id  at 

retail  by  farmers.     j2/  Revised. 
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FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1976 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1977 

Per  Ton 

-  Do  1 lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

133.00 

146.00 

148.00 

134.00 

144.00 

141.00 

16%  Protein  

134.00 

151.00 

155.00 

136.00 

151.00 

148.00 

32%  Protein  

164.00 

205.00 

215.00 

174.00 

216.00 

217.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

184.00 

Chick  Starter  

159.00 

181.00 

192.00 

162.00 

181.00 

174.00 

184.00 

187.00 

160.00 

178.00 

179.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

148.00 

161.00 

165.00 

145.00 

161.00 

161.00 

Turkey  Grower. JJ .  . . . 

165.00 

183.00 

188.00 

165.00 

186.00 

188.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

.    -  Do  1 lars 

Grain  By-Products 

7.93 

7.85 

7.  40 

8.80 

8.00 

7.  38 

7.  20 

7.40 

7.  40 

7.26 

7.80 

7.73 

Corn  Meal  

6.90 

6.  50 

6.  40 

6.  58 

6.  13 

6.18 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%. 

9.70 

12.50 

13.00 

9.  47 

11.60 

12.00 

Soybean  Meal  44% 

9.  30 

13.50 

14.00 

8.86 

13.00 

13.70 

JJ  Complete  ration   feeds  which  are   fed  without  further  mixing  or  supp  I  emen  ta  t  i  ons . 


HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  UP 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  29,445,000  chicks 
during  February  1977,  an  increase  of 
8  percent  from  February  1976.  The  hatch 
consisted  of  28,550,000  broiler-type 
and  895,000  egg- type  chicks  compared 
to  26,843,000  broiler-type  and  400,000 


egg-type  chicks  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  nation,  the  February  hatch 
was  up  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier  to 
313,320,000  chicks.  The  number  of  eggs 
in  incubators  on  March  1,  1977  increased 
4  percent.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  the  number  of  eggs  in  incubators 
was  up  6  percent. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  FEBRUARY 


STATE 

BROILER- TYPE 

EGG- 

TYPE 

ALL  TYPES 

1976  2/ 

1977 

1976  Z/ 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousand  s 

North  Carolina 

26,843 

28, 550 

400 

895 

27, 243 

29,445 

South  Carolina 

1,901 

2,811 

826 

835 

2,727 

3,646 

Georgia 

37,043 

39,527 

4,792 

4,650 

41,835 

44,  177 

Florida 

7,095 

7,050 

3,  214 

3,  612 

10,309 

10,662 

Delaware 

12, 285 

12,316 

U 

1/ 

12, 285 

12,316 

Maryland 

16, 269 

15,796 

JJ 

JJ 

16, 269 

15,796 

Virginia 

7,  295 

7,761 

797 

695 

8,092 

8,456 

UNITED  STATES 

268, 199 

272,014 

39,637 

41,306 

307,836 

313,320 

JJ  Not  pub  I  i  shed  separate  ly  to  avoid  disclosing  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I  operations.     2/  Revised. 


U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  INCREASES 


The  U.  S.  commercial  hatch  of 
turkey  poults  during  February  at  12.7 
million,  was  8  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was 
down  5  percent  from  the  same  month 
last  year  to  11.6  million  poults  and 
light  breed  poults  hatched  were  down 


25  percent  to  1. 1  million. 

The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  March  1  at  22.6  million  was  5 
percent  below  last  year.  Eggs  set  for 
heavy  breed  turkeys  were  down  2  percent 
from  last  year  and  light  breeds  were 
down  33  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  --  FEBRUARY 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION  (U.S. ) 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS 

ALL 

BREEDS 

1976  J/ 

1977 

1976  3J 

1977 

1976  jj 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

206 

172 

14 

0 

220 

172 

East  North  Central 

1,376 

1,325 

98 

7 

1,  474 

1,332 

West  North  Central 

4,309 

4,056 

744 

628 

5,053 

4,684 

South  Atlantic 

1,844 

1,873 

451 

351 

2,295 

2,  224 

South  Central 

1,676 

1,653 

0 

0 

1,  676 

1,653 

West 

2,867 

2,  528 

189 

140 

3,056 

2,668 

UNITED  STATES 

12, 278 

11,607 

1,496 

1,  126 

13,774 

12,  733 

JJ  -Birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight   is   12  pounds  or  over. 
2J  Birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  market  ing  weight  is   less   than  12  pounds. 
A/  Revised. 
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FEBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCTION  DECREASES 


Egg  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  February  1977  is  estimated 
at  212  million,  down  4  percent  from 
February  1976.  The  number  of  layers  on 
hand  during  the  month  was  11,950,000 
compared  to  11,850,000  a  year  earlier. 
Eggs  laid  per  100  layers,  at  1,775,  is 


4  percent  below  February  1976. 

Throughout  the  United  States, 
laying  flocks  produced  4.9  billion  eggs 
during  February,  down  5  percent  from 
1976.  There  were  277  million  layers 
on  hand  and  they  laid  1,782  eggs  per 
100  layers,  a  decrease  of  4  percent 
from  February  1976. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  FEBRUARY 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1  ions 

North  Carolina 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

11,850 
3,328 
5,985 
23,322 
12,005 

11,950 
3,533 
4,865 
22,981 
12,919 

1,856 
1,859 
1,842 
1,914 
1,839 

1,775 
1,786 
1,840 
1,756 
1,775 

220 
62 
110 
446 
221 

212 
63 
90 

404 

229 

UNITED  STATES 

279,886 

276,982 

1,855 

1,782 

5,193 

4,936 

CASH  INCOME  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS  --  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


ITEM 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975* 

1976* 

Thousand  Doiiars 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1,640,227 

2,  334, 160 

2,  572,  988 

2,673,305 

2,781,307 

All  Crops  

996,870 

1,361, 189 

1,655, 192 

1,676,989 

1,749,728 

Tobacco,  All  Types. 

585,801 

719, 160 

838,429 

951, 356 

998,699 

Corn  

86,093 

157,435 

278,806 

224, 117 

252, 107 

Soybeans  

92,  774 

170,965 

201, 487 

159, 265 

154,052 

Peanuts  

50,933 

74,622 

67, 144 

73,445 

84, 266 

Cotton,  Lint  &  Seed 

18, 673 

39, 232 

38, 456 

14, 528 

20,044 

60, 141 

78,448 

79, 292 

101,683 

77,058 

Fruits  and  Nuts. . . . 

22, 214 

23,764 

27,049 

36,018 

41,786 

Other  Crops  JJ  

80, 241 

97, 563 

124, 529 

116,577 

121,716 

All  Livestock  

643,357 

972,971 

917,796 

996,316 

1,031,  579 

146,884 

203,961 

205, 317 

241,332 

231, 678 

Cattle  and  Calves.  . 

65,760 

91, 100 

66, 840 

56, 123 

72, 210 

Milk  

102, 298 

118,923 

139, 115 

150,240 

160,864 

164,926 

281, 500 

245,896 

283, 489 

283,770 

Chicken  Eggs  

97, 674 

162,602 

159, 409 

144, 291 

154,909 

44, 212 

86, 201 

74, 367 

89,994 

98,316 

Other  Livestock. . . . 

21,603 

28,684 

26,852 

30,847 

29,832 

UNITED  STATES 

Mi  1 1  ion  Dollars 

ill  Commodities  2J  

61, 190 

87,068 

92,  648 

89, 563 

94,793 

25,520 

41, 132 

51, 271 

46,661 

47,802 

35,670 

45,936 

41, 377 

42,902 

46,991 

|  Pre  I  i  mi  nary .  L/  Includes  farm  forest  products,  nursery,  seeds,  and  other  field 
~rops.    J?/   Totals  may  not  add  due   to  round i ng. 
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HOG  NUMBERS   (Cont'd.    From  Page  I) 


The  State's  pig  crop  December 
1976-February  1977  totaled  734,000 
head,  down  11  percent  from  the  compar- 
able period  a  year  earlier.  Litters 
averaged  6.8  pigs  --  compared  with  7.1 
pigs  per  litter  for  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.  The  record  cold  weather 
caused  unusually  heavy  losses  to  new- 
born pigs,  particularly  in  smaller 
herds. 

Hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  March  1, 
1977  in  the  14  Quarterly  States  are 
estimated  at  44.2  million  head,  up  8 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  10  per- 


cent above  March  1,  1975.  Hogs  and  pigs 
kept  for  breeding  are  estimated  at  7. 1 
million,  up  5  percent  from  1976  and 
market  hogs  and  pigs  are  estimated  to 
total  37.1  million  head,  up  9  percent. 

Producers  in  the  14  States  intend 
to  farrow  3.0  million  sows  during  the 
March-May  1977  period.  If  realized, 
farrowings  would  be  3  percent  above 
March-May  1976  and  24  percent  above 
the  same  period  of  1975.  Sows  to  farrow 
the  following  quarter,  June-August  1977 
were  set  at  2.6  million,  5  percent  more 
than  the  same  period  last  year. 


HOGS  AND  PIGS      MARCH  1,  1977  REPORT;  Number  On  Farms, 
Sows  Farrowing,  and  Pig  Crop,  1976-1977 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

14  STATES* 

1976 

1977 

iy  < i  as 

1976 

1977 

iy ( i  as 

%  1976 

%  1976 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

thousand  Head 

Percen t 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  MARCH  1: 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs  

1,920 

1,800 

94 

40,865 

44, 200 

108 

Kept  for  Breeding.  .  . 

311 

288 

93 

6,  706 

7,060 

105 

Market  

1,609 

1,512 

94 

34, 159 

37, 140 

109 

Market  Hogs  and  Pigs 

By  Weight  Groups: 

Under  60  pounds  

724 

612 

85 

13,631 

14, 221 

104 

60-119  pounds  

402 

405 

101 

7,  762 

8,  648 

111 

120-179  pounds  

280 

304 

109 

7,  324 

8,  405 

115 

180-219  pounds  

166 

157 

95 

4,  585 

5,015 

109 

220  pounds  and  over 

37 

34 

92 

857 

851 

99 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  DEC.  1: 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs  

1,940 

47,020 

Kept  for  Breeding. . . 

281 

6,774 

Market  

1,659 

40, 246 

SOWS  FARROWING: 

December  JJ  -  February 

116 

108 

93 

2,049 

2,  289 

112 

March  -  May  

116 

2/  114 

98 

2,910 

2/  2,  999 

103 

June-August  

116 

2J  HO 

95 

2,523 

2J  2,  637 

105 

September  -  November.  . 

82 

2,  520 

PIG  CROP: 

December  JJ  -  February 

824 

734 

89 

14, 566 

15,  595 

107 

PIGS  PER  LITTER: 

Number 

Percen t 

Number 

Percen t 

December  JJ  -  February 

7.  10 

6.80 

96 

7.  11 

6.  81 

96 

JJ  December  preceding  year. 

2/  1  ntent  i  ons . 

*  Includes  Georgia 

Illinois, 

Indiana. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mi nnesota ,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,    Texas,    and  Wi scons  in . 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DECLINES  SLIGHTLY 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  February 
totaled  46,708,000  pounds  live  weight, 
a  slight  decrease  from  February  1976. 
The  number  of  head  slaughtered  was 
165, 100,  an  increase  of  7  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  Cattle  slaughter 
dropped  13  percent  to  13,817,000  pounds 
live  weight  and  veal  production  de- 
creased 7  percent  to  214,000  pounds 
live  weight.  The  hog  kill  was  up  7 
percent  to  32,672,000  pounds  live 
weight.  There  were  5,000  pounds  of 
sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during 
February. 

The  average   live  weight  for 
cattle  was  891  pounds  per  head,  the 


same  as  February  1976;  calves  were  up 
20  pounds  per  head  to  250.  Hogs,  at 
220  pounds  per  head,  were  7  pounds 
below  a  year  earlier. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  almost  3. 1 
billion  pounds  in  February,  6  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  Total  red  meat 
output  for  January- February  1977  was 
up  3  percent  from  1976.  Changes  by 
individual  components  were:  beef, 
down  1  percent;  veal,  up  4  percent; 
pork,  up  12  percent;  lamb  and  mutton, 
down  10  percent.  Commercial  meat  pro- 
duction includes  slaughter  in  Federally 
inspected  and  other  plants,  but  ex- 
cludes animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  \j 


SPECIES 

FEBRUARY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  FEBRUARY 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Thous.   Head                Thous.    Lbs.                  Thous.   Head                Thous.  Lbs. 

17.8          15.5        15,860        13,817          41.2          33.5        37,037  30,377 
1.0             .9             230             214           1.6           1.5             350  340 

.1                -                5             .1             .1              10  5- 
135.0        148.6        30,645        32,672        283.0        305.6        64,833  66,113 

TOTAL 

153.8        165.1        46,735        46,708        325.9        340.7      102,230  96,835 

Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 

UNITED  STATES 

Million  Head              Million  Lbs.               Million  Head              Million  Lbs. 

3.3           3.3         3,381         3,413           7.1           6.8         7,167  7,078 
.4             .4             109             109             .9             .9             240  242 

.5             .5              58              54           1.1             .9             124  112 
5.1           6.1          1,209         1,421          10.8         12.2         2,593  2,866 

TOTAL 

9.3          10.3          4,757         4,997          19.9          20.8        10,124  10,298 

U   Includes  slaughter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  commercial  slaughter, 
excludes   farm  slaughter. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  PRODUCERS  AND  BUTTERFAT  CONTENT 
OF  GRADE  "A"  MILK  USED  IN  ALL  PRODUCTS 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  JANUARY  -  DECEMBER  1975-76 


MONTH 

PRICES  PER  CWT.  FOR 
3.  5%  BUTTERFAT 

PRICES  PER  CWT. 
BASED  ON  BUTTERFAT 

BUTTERFAT  TEST 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

wo  1 

1  a  i  S 

rOr  c 

~en  t 

January 

10 

33 

10 

78 

10 

54 

11. 

03 

3. 

80 

3.  86 

February 

10. 

28 

10. 

68 

10 

46 

10. 

87 

3. 

75 

3.  77 

March 

on 

1  n 

ou 

1U 

O  l 

1  n 
1U . 

DZ 

q 
o . 

7/1 

o  on 

5.  bl 

April 

10. 

16 

10. 

36 

10 

27 

10. 

44 

3. 

65 

3.  62 

May 

10. 

23 

10. 

42 

10 

27 

10. 

50 

3. 

56 

3.59 

June 

10. 

11 

10. 

33 

10 

10 

10 

39 

3. 

48 

3.  57 

July 

10. 

23 

10. 

42 

10 

22 

10 

46 

3. 

48 

3.  54 

August 

10. 

43 

10. 

52 

10 

41 

10. 

56 

3. 

47 

3.  54 

September 

10. 

79 

10. 

73 

10. 

83 

10. 

86 

3. 

55 

3.62 

October 

10. 

81 

10. 

66 

10. 

94 

10. 

91 

3. 

69 

3.  77 

November 

10. 

71 

10. 

60 

10. 

89 

10. 

95 

3. 

75 

3.88 

December 

10. 

65 

10. 

53 

10. 

86 

10. 

90 

3. 

80 

3.91 

AVERAGE 

10. 

40 

10. 

54 

10. 

51 

10. 

71 

3. 

65 

3.70 

Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARM  REPORT 

Re  leased :    April  19,  1977 

No.  728  Semi-Monthly 


3  5  1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Crop  &  Livestock 
Reporting  Service 


P.O.  Box  27767 
1  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


GENERAL  CONDITION 

Weather  conditions  during  the  end 
of  March  and  beginning  of  April  were 
generally  favorable  for  field  work  in 
the  Coastal  Plains,  but  limited  farm 
activity  in  the  Mountains  and  Piedmont. 
The  main  farm  activities  for  this  period 
were  land  preparation  and  corn  planting. 

The  condition  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
Irish  potatoes,  truck  crops  and  tobacco 
in  the  field  was  fair  to  good  for  the 
week  ended  April  9.  Pasture  and  tobacco 
plant  beds  were  mostly  good,  while 
oats  were  mostly  fair.  Corn  planting 
was  about  14  percent  complete  and 
tobacco  transplanting  about  5%  complete. 


N.  C.  SPRING  IRISH  POTATO 
INTENDED  PRODUCTION  UP 

Spring  Irish  potato  production  in 
North  Carolina  is  expected  to  be 
2,010,000  cwt.  this  spring,  which  is 
125,000  cwt.  more  than  the  1976  produc- 
tion. The  1977  production  forecast  is 
based  on  13,400  acres  intended  for  har- 
vest, up  400  acres  from  last  year,  and 
an  expected  yield  per  acre  of  150  cwt., 
up  5  cwt.  per  acre  from  last  year. 

The  forecast  of  production  for  the 
U.  S.  is  21.4  million  cwt.,  which  is 
14  percent  below  the  1976  crop  of  24.8 
million  cwt.,  but  7  percent  above  the 

1975  crop.  Acreage  for  harvest  at 
91,300  acres  is  down  8  percent  from 

1976  and  the  yield  forecast  of  234  cwt. 
per  acre  is  16  cwt.  per  acre  below  1976. 


SOYBEAN  AND  COTTON  ACREAGES  UP 


In  response  to  market  conditions, 
many  North  Carolina  farmers  are  intend- 
ing to  significantly  increase  soybean 
plantings  this  year.  Based  upon  a  sur- 
vey conducted  around  April  1,  soybean 
acreage  is  forecast  at  1.4  million, 
which  is  up  17  percent  from  last  year. 
Soybean  plantings  in  the  U.  S.  is  esti- 
mated at  55.7  million  acres,  an  increase 
of  11  percent  from  last  year. 

Cotton  plantings  in  North  Carolina 
are  expected  to  total  90,000  acres  in 
1977  as  compared  to  75,000  acres  in 
1976.  U.  S.  cotton  acreage,  which  is 
estimated  at  13.7  million,  is  17  percent 
above  plantings  in  1976.  (See  table, 
page  3  for  more  detail.) 

N.  C.   GROWERS  INTEND  LESS  TOBACCO  &  CORN 

North  Carolina  growers  indicated 
during  the  April  1  survey  that  they 
would  set  375,000  acres  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  for  harvest  in  1977,  or  about 
15  percent  less  than  harvested  in  1976. 
Expected  acreage  by  area,  and  the  per- 
cent change  from  last  year  is:  Type 


11--155.000  acres,  down  16  percent; 
Type  12--175,000  acres,  down  14  percent; 
Type  13 --45, 000  acres,  down  12  percent. 
For  the  U.  S. ,  total  flue-cured  tobacco 
is  indicated  at  584,300  acres,  12  per- 
cent below  1976. 

Bur  ley  producers  in  North  Carolina 
intend  to  set  9,000  acres  of  Type  31 
this  year,  which  is  unchanged  from  1976. 
U.  S.  bur  ley  is  estimated  at  271,900 
acres  versus  284,600  acres  harvested 
last  season. 

Acres  of  all  tobacco  in  North 
Carolina  is  expected  at  384,000,  down 
14  percent  from  last  year.  If  inten- 
tions expressed  by  growers  materialize, 
all  tobacco  acreage  in  the  Nation  will 
total  947,900  acres  in  1977,  down  9 
percent  from  last  year. 

Corn  planted  in  North  Carolina  is 
expected  to  total  2,000,000  acres  this 
year  as  compared  to  2,050,000  acres  in 
1976.  For  the  U.  S. ,  acres  of  corn  is 
estimated  at  83.9  million,  which  is 
virtually  the  same  as  1976. 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCT  I  ON- -MARCH 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS// 

MILK  PER  COW  2J  / 

MILK  PRODUCTION  2/ 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977  As 
%Of 
1976 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  II  ion  Pounds 

Percen  t 

N.  C. 

Md. 

Va. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

153 
138 
159 
129 
198 

154 
138 
162 
128 
199 

152 

164 
129 
201 

880 

920 
820 
905 

920 
880 
940 
890 
950 

930 
930 
1,000 
890 
950 

135 
128 
146 
106 
179 

142 
121 
152 
114 
189 

141 
130 
164 
115 
191 

99 
1  07 
108 
101 
101 

u.  s. 

11,181 

11,060 

11,003 

892 

931 

960 

9,978 

10,302 

10,562 

103 

JJ  Includes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh, 
2J  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves. 


MILK  PRODUCTION  DECLINES  SLIGHTLY 


Milk  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  March  1977  is  estimated 
at  141  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  1 
million  pounds  from  a  year  earlier  but 
6  million  pounds  above  March  1975.  Pro- 
duction for  the  first  quarter  of  1977 
was  2  percent  above  the  same  period  last 
year.  Milk  produced  per  cow,  at  930 
pounds,  was  10  pounds  above  March  1976. 
Milk  cows  on  farms  totaled  152,000,  the 
same  as  last  month,  but  2,000  below 
March  a  year  earlier. 

Milk  production  in  the  U.  S.  during 
March  1977  is  estimated  at  10.6  million 
pounds,  which  is  2.5  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  and  5.9  percent  above  March 
1975.     Average  production  per  cow  at 


960  pounds  was  29  pounds  more  than  a 
year  earlier  and  68  pounds  above  March 
1975.  Milk  cows,  estimated  at  11,003,000 
head  during  March,  were  down  one-half 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  10,000  head 
below  the  preceding  month. 

The  March  milk-feed  price  ratio 
for  the  U.  S.,  at  1.47,  was  only 
slightly  below  the  preceding  month  but 
10.4  percent  below  a  year  ago.  The 
decline  in  the  ratio  from  the  preceding 
month  was  due  to  lower  milk  prices  which 
more  than  offset  a  slight  drop  in  feed 
costs.  The  decline  from  a  year  ago  was 
the  result  of  lower  milk  prices  and 
higher  feed  costs. 


MILK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS,  MILK  PRICES,  AND  RATION  VALUES, 
BY  REGIONS--MARCH  1  977,  WITH  COMPARISONS^ 


MILK-FEED  PRICE 

ALL  MILK  PRICE 

RATION  VALUE 

REGION 

RATION/ 

PER  CWT 

3/ 

March 

Feb. 

March 

March 

Feb. 

March 

March 

Feb. 

March 

1976 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1977 

Pounds 

Dot lars 

N.  Atlantic 

1.64 

1.42 

1.41 

10.20 

10.00 

9.74 

6.23 

7.02 

6.90 

N.  Central 

1.70 

1.51 

1.49 

9.33 

9.03 

8.99 

5.48 

6.00 

6.05 

S.  Atlantic 

1.71 

1.56 

1.53 

10.90 

10.90 

10.80 

6.38 

7.00 

7.08 

S.  Central 

1.63 

1.48 

1.47 

10.30 

10.  10 

10.00 

6.30 

6.82 

6.80 

West 

1.49 

1.48 

1.52 

9.29 

9.54 

9.34 

6.24 

6.45 

6.  15 

U.  S. 

1.64 

1.48 

1.47 

9.72 

9.54 

9.42 

5.91 

6.44 

6.40 

U  Data  for  current  month  are  preliminary.  2_/  Pounds  of  concentrate  ration  equal 
in  value   to   I  pound  mi  Ik  sold  to  plants.  Value  per  IOO  pounds  of  concent  ra  te 

ration  fed  to  mi  Ik  cows. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  REPORT,  APRIL  1 


SNAP  BEANS  (Spring):  North  Caro- 
lina producers  expect  to  harvest  3,000 
acres  of  fresh  market  snap  beans  in  the 
spring  of  1977.  This  acreage  is  up  11 
percent  from  the  harvested  acres  in  the 
spring  of  1976.  North  Carolina  is  sur- 
passed only  by  Florida  in  acres  intended 
for  harvest  during  the  spring  of  1977. 

The  U.  S.  prospective  acres  for 
harvest  during  the  spring  quarter  of 
1977  is  23,400  acres,  5  percent  more 
than  the  22,200  acres  harvested  in  1976. 
Based  on  a  three-year  average  yield, 
this  crop  is  projected  at  842,000  cwt., 
which  would  be  2  percent  greater  than 
the  1976  spring  crop. 

CABBAGE  (Spring):  Growers  of 
spring  cabbage  in  North  Carolina  intend 
to  harvest  2,500  acres.  This  is  400 
acres  more  than  was  harvested  during 
the  spring  quarter  of  1976.  North 
Carolina  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in 
intended  acres  for  harvest  during  1976 
with  Florida  ranking  first. 

Prospective  U.  S.  acreage  for  har- 
vest during  the  spring  quarter  of  1977 


in  the  major  spring  producing  states  is 
estimated  at  17,450  acres  compared  with 
17,350  acres  harvested  during  the  1976 
spring  quarter.  Based  on  a  three-year 
average  yield,  this  acreage  is  expected 
to  produce  3.5  million  cwt.,  which  is 
less  than  the  3.6  million  cwt.  produced 
during  the  spring  of  1976. 

CUCUMBERS  (Spring):  North  Carolina 
farmers  expect  to  harvest  5,500  acres  of 
spring  cucumbers  for  fresh  market.  This 
is  an  increase  of  83  percent  over  har- 
vested acres  in  the  spring  quarter  of 
1976.  North  Carolina  is  second  to 
Florida,  which  intends  to  harvest  7,600 
acres  in  the  spring  quarter. 

Acres  for  harvest  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  1977  spring  quarter  is  ex- 
pected at  20,850  acres,  11  percent  more 
than  the  18,800  acres  harvested  during 
the  spring  of  1976.  The  U.  S.  acreage 
is  expected  to  produce  2.1  million  cwt. 
of  cucumbers  based  on  a  three-year 
average  yield.  This  is  3  percent  more 
than  last  year' s  high  yielding  crop. 


Jack  Nealon 

Mathematical  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
Crop  &  Livestock 
Reporting  Service 

P.O.  Box  27767 
1  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GRAIN  STOCKS 
UP  18  PERCENT 

The  total  grain  stocks  in  all 
North  Carolina  storage  positions  on 
April  1,  1977,  were  up  18%  from  the 
comparable  date  last  year.  Increases  in 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  were  only 
partly  offset  by  declines  in  oats, 
soybeans  and  sorghum. 

Corn  in  storage  totaled  52.0  mil- 
lion bushels,  38  percent  more  than  on 
April  1,  1976.  On-farm  holdings  were 
up  53  percent  and  off- farm  stocks  were 
up  9  percent.  This  is  the  highest 
April  1  figure  on  record  for  total 
stocks. 

Soybean  stocks  were  down  32  per- 
cent from  last  year  to  8.9  million 
bushels.  On-farm  stocks  were  56  per- 
cent lower  and  off-farm  stocks  were 
down  4  percent. 

Wheat  stocks,  at  2.3  million 
bushels,  were  up  18%,  while  barley 
stocks  at  461,000  bushels  were  up  2 
percent. 

(See  Grain  Stocks,   Page  7 J 


MARCH  EGG  PRODUCTION  UNCHANGED 

Egg  production  on  Tar  Heel  farms 
during  March  was  estimated  at  240  mil- 
lion, unchanged  from  March  1976.  The 
number  of  layers  on  hand  during  the 
month  was  11,750,000  compared  to 
11,800,000  a  year  earlier.  Eggs  laid 
per  100  layers,  at  2,046,  was  1  percent 
above  March  1976. 

Laying  flocks  in  the  United  States 
produced  5.6  billion  eggs  during  March, 
about  the  same  as  they  produced  during 
March  1976.  The  number  of  layers  on 
hand  during  the  month  was  1  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier,  while  the 
rate  of  lay  averaged  1  percent  higher. 

(See   Table,   Page  5 J 


APRIL  PRICE  INDEX  RISES 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products' '  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  during  April  is 
184  (1967  -  100),  up  1  point  from 
March  1977  and  14  points  from  April 
1976. 

The  April  "All  Crops''  index,  at 
187,  is  4  points  above  March.  Oil 
bearing  crops  stand  out  showing  an  in- 
crease of  25  points  to  274.  Grains 
dropped  1  point,  while  commercial  vege- 
tables were  up  4  points  to  175.  Fruits 
at  227  were  unchanged  from  March. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''  index  declined  3  points  from 
March.  All  components  of  the  index 
were  down.  Meat  animals  dropped  5 
points  to  174,  poultry  dropped  1  point 
to  186,  and  dairy  was  down  2  points  to 

167'  (See  Table,   Page  2) 

POULTRY  INCOME  RISES 

North  Carolina' s  gross  farm  income 
from  poultry  and  poultry  products  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year  ending  December 
1,  1976  totaled  $566  million,  5  percent 
above  the  $537  million  received  in 
1975. 

Although  poultrymen  raised  about 
the  same  number  of  chickens  in  1976  as 
they  did  in  1975,  gross  income  was  down 
17  percent  to  $15  million  due  to  a  5 
percent  drop  in  average  price  per  pound. 
Eggs  showed  an  8  percent  increase  in 
price  over  1975,  enough  to  offset  a  2 
percent  drop  in  production  and  still 
give  a  gross  income  of  $154  million,  6 
percent  above  1975.  Broiler  produc- 
tion, at  1,262  million  pounds,  increased 
JL4  percent  but  price  per  pound  dropped 
8  percent  for  a  gross  income  of  $298 
million.  Turkey  income  in  1976  was  up 
10  percent  to  $99  million. 

(See   Table,    Page  7) 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  3  points  (l!/2  percent) 
to  193  percent  of  its  January- December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
April  15,  1977.  Contributing  most  to 
the  increase  since  mid-March  were 
higher  prices  for  soybeans,  cattle, 
oranges  and  potatoes.  Lower  prices 
for  vegetables,  hogs,  eggs,  cotton  and 
corn  were  partially  offsetting.  The 
index  was  4  points  (2  percent)  above  a 
year  ago. 


The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
e rs  for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  April  15  was  204,  up  3  points  (V/2 
percent)  from  a  month  earlier.  Prices 
were  generally  up.  The  major  contri- 
butors to  the  index  increase  were  higher 
prices  for  feeder  livestock,  seeds, 
feed,  and  building  and  fencing  mater- 
ials. The  index  was  13  points  (7  per- 
cent) above  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products.  .  . 

JJ 

156 

1/ 

171 

JJ  170 

JJ  183 

184 

All  Crops  

J/ 

152 

JJ 

172 

163 

183 

187 

Tobacco  

134 

JJ 

161 

152 

169 

169 

Oil  Bearing  

184 

199 

174 

JJ  249 

274 

204 

210 

194 

_3J  186 

185 

Commercial  Vegetables  

JJ 

186 

JJ 

173 

183 

171 

175 

Fruits 

JJ 

140 

JJ 

193 

193 

227 

227 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

162 

JJ 

168 

JJ  182 

182 

179 

Meat  Animals  

JJ 

171 

J/ 

175 

217 

179 

174 

Poultry  

158 

168 

172 

187 

186 

Dairy  

JJ 

158 

JJ 

159 

JJ  161 

169 

167 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products.... 

183 

170 

JJ  189 

JJ  190 

193 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services.// 

J/ 

169 

J/ 

182 

JJ  191 

201 

204 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

108 

93 

99 

95 

95 

_Z/  I  nc  I  ud  i  ng  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  JJ  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers    to   Index  of  Prices  Paid.     J/  Revised. 


CROP,  LIVESTOCK  AND  FEED  PRICES  MIXED 


On  the  average,  prices  received 
for  crops  by  North  Carolina  farmers  at 
local  markets  about  mid-April  were 
mixed.  (See  Table,  Page  3.)  Soybeans 
continued  to  rise,  and  at  $9.21  per 
bushel  were  double  the  value  of  a  year 
earlier.  Corn  was  down  one  cent  per 
bushel  to  $2.54  and  oats  dropped  20 
cents  per  bushel  to  $1.66. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  also 
varied.  Hogs  at  $35.60  per  hundred- 
weight were  down  $1.60.  Beef  cattle 
were  off  20  cents  to  $28.90,  but  veal 
calves  increased  $1.50  to  $38.00  per 


hundredweight.  Milk  cows  remained  un- 
changed at  $330  per  head. 

Feed  prices  paid  by  the  State' s 
farmers  during  April  were  mixed.  (See 
Table,  Page  3.)  Mixed  dairy  feed  with 
16  percent  protein  was  down  $7.00  per 
ton  to  $148.00.  Broiler  grower  and 
laying  feed  were  both  up  $3.00  per  ton 
to  $190.00  and  $168.00  respectively. 
Bran  was  off  20  cents  to  $7.80  per 
hundredweight ,  whi]e  soybean  meal 
(44  percent  protein)  rose  $1.00  to 
$15.00  per  hundredweight. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Apr. 

15 
1976 

Mar. 

15 
1977 

Apr. 

15 
1977* 

Apr. 
15 

1976 

Mar. 

15 
1977 

Apr. 

15 
1977* 

Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Sorghum  Grains. 

Soybeans  

Cotton  

Cottonseed  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves. . . . 

Milk  Cows  

Com' 1 .  Broilers 

Turkeys  

Eggs  JJ  

Milk,  Whlse  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. 
Apples,   Com'  1. . 

Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay  

Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


2.62 
1.  55 

4.  60 


47.  10 
31.60 
40.  50 
325.00 
.  230 
.  350 
.620 
10.  30 


9.  50 


2/  2.  55 
2J  1.86 

2J  8.09 


37.  20 
29.  10 
36.  50 
330.00 
.  235 
.  380 
.706 
10.80 

7.  50 
.  146 


Do  I lars 

2.  54 
1.  66 

9.  21 


35.60 
28.90 
38.00 
330.00 
.  240 
.  350 
.  687 
10.  70 

8.  20 


1.095 

9 

3. 
1. 

2 
4' 


46 
34 
44 
31 
14 

4.  52 

.  539 
99.00 

.  644 
47.00 
38.00 
38.  20 
477.00 
.  235 
.  318 
.  527 
9.  37 

5.  22 
10.86 

.  100 
54.  10 
56.90 
44.90 


Z/ 
2/ 
2/ 


134 

35 

37 

64 

25 


2J  3.55 


83 
698 


101.00 
.756 


10 

80 


37. 
33. 
36.60 
489.00 
.  243 
.  342 
.  588 
9.  43 
3.71 
9.79 
.  120 
63.90 
68.00 
55.  40 


1.  108 

2.  32 
2.  30 

1.  63 

2.  15 

3.  49 
9.  38 

.  673 

.729 
36.00 
34.90 
38.  10 
497.00 
.  243 
.  336 
.  553 
9.  48 

4.  10 
10.  58 

.  121 
63.  20 
67.70 
52.  60 


U  Average  of  ail  eggs   sold  by   farmers    including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 

retail  by  farmers. 
£/  Revised. 
*  Preliminary. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  FEED 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

Apr. 

15 
1976 

Mar. 

15 
1977 

Apr. 

15 
1977 

Apr. 

15 
1976 

Mar. 

15 
1977 

Apr. 

15 
1977 

• 

Per  Tor) 

-  Do ! lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein.  

147. 

00 

148. 

00 

143.00 

133.00 

141. 

00 

142.00 

16%  Protein.  . ,  

135. 

00 

155.00 

148.00 

135.00 

148.00 

148.00 

32%  Protein  

166. 

00 

215. 

00 

220.00 

173.00 

217. 

00 

225.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

157. 

00 

192. 

00 

190.00 

161.00 

184. 

00 

188.00 

Broiler  Grower  

177. 

00 

187. 

00 

190.00 

159.00 

179. 

00 

183.00 

Laying  Feed  jj . . . . . . 

146. 

00 

165. 

00 

168.00 

144.00 

161. 

00 

163.00 

Turkey  Grower  _//.... 

165. 

00 

188. 

00 

192.00 

162.00 

188 

00 

195.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

.    -  Dollars 

Grain  By -Products 

Bran  

7. 

50 

8. 

00 

7.  80 

7.  35 

7 

85 

7.79 

7. 

40 

7. 

40 

7.  50 

7.  19 

7 

73 

7.63 

Corn  Meal  

6. 

80 

6. 

40 

6.30 

6.  57 

6. 

18 

6.  17 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%. 

9. 

60 

113 

00 

13.  50 

9.48 

12 

00 

12.  20 

Soybean  Meal  44%.  .  .  . 

9. 

50 

14. 

00 

15.  00 

8.  84 

13 

70 

15.  10 

U  Complete  ration   feeds  which  are   fed  without    further  mixing  or  supplementations. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


North  Carolina's  commercial  hatch- 
eries produced  34,611,000  chicks  during 
March  1977,  an  increase  of  10  percent 
from  March  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  United  States,  the  March 
hatch,  at  373,891,000  chicks,  was  up  4 


percent  from  March  1976.  The  number  of 
eggs  in  incubators  on  April  1,  1977 
increased  5  percent  for  the  nation  and 
increased  7  percent  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  MARCH 


STATE 

BROILER- TYPE 

EGG- 

TYPE 

ALL  TYPES 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

30, 694 

33, 707 

650 

904 

31, 344 

34,611 

South  Carolina 

2,  364 

3,  269 

1,048 

750 

3,412 

4,019 

Georgia 

42,  622 

46, 253 

5,  583 

5,999 

48, 205 

52, 252 

Florida 

7,  979 

8,200 

3,827 

4,  521 

11,806 

12, 721 

Delaware 

14, 504 

14,  142 

U 

JJ 

14, 504 

14, 142 

Maryland 

19,063 

19, 387 

JJ 

JJ 

19,063 

19,387 

Virginia 

8,  300 

9,070 

708 

686 

9,008 

9,756 

UNITED  STATES 

309, 467 

322,900 

50,055 

50,991 

359, 522 

373,891 

JJ  Not  published  separa  te  ly  to  avoid  d  i  sc  I  os  i  ng  indi  vidua  I  operations. 


U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  INCREASES 


The  U.  S.  commercial  hatch  of 
turkey  poults  during  March  at  18. 1  mil- 
lion, was  3  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
The  hatch  of  heavy  breeds  was  virtually 
unchanged  from  the  same  month  last  year, 
at  16.8  million  poults,  but  light 
breed  poults  hatched  were  down  36  per- 
cent to  1. 3  million. 


The  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  incu- 
bators on  April  1  at  25.7  million  was 
3  percent  below  April  1,  1976.  The 
number  of  eggs  set  for  heavy  breed 
turkeys  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year  but  light  breeds  were  down  31 
percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  --  MARCH 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION  (U.S.) 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2J 

ALL  BREEDS 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

256 

273 

65 

24 

321 

297 

East  North  Central 

2,  313 

1,940 

205 

68 

2,  518 

2,008 

West  North  Central 

6,  293 

6,  256 

1,054 

703 

7,347 

6,959 

South  Atlantic 

2,  378 

2,  795 

478 

343 

2,856 

3,  138 

South  Central 

1,  846 

1,912 

0 

0 

1,846 

1,912 

West 

3,672 

3,  645 

175 

132 

3,847 

3,777 

UNITED  STATES 

16,758 

16,821 

1,  977 

1,  270 

18,735 

18,091 

JJ  Birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market  i  ng  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over. 
2J  Birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  ma rke t / ng  weight   is  under   12  pounds. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MARCH 


LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 

TOTAL 

EGGS 

STATE 

100  LAYERS 

PRODUCED 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1 i  ons 

North  Carolina 

11,800 

11,750 

2,031 

2,046 

240 

240 

Virginia 

3,  277 

3,444 

1,984 

2,006 

65 

69 

South  Carolina 

5,980 

4,865 

2,031 

2,086 

121 

101 

fipnr f  i  a 

22,737 

23, 200 

2,071 

2,012 

471 

467 

Florida 

11,850 

12,546 

2,031 

2,065 

241 

259 

UNITED  STATES 

277,739 

274,849 

2,005 

2,020 

5,  570 

5,553 

MARCH  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  DOWN 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  the  Tar  Heel  State  during  March 
totaled  53,857,000  pounds  live  weight, 
down  slightly  from  March  1976.  The 
number  of  head  slaughtered  was  193,500, 
an  increase  of  7  percent  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Cattle  slaughter  dropped  17  per- 
cent to  14,682,000  pounds  live  weight. 
Veal  production  at  116,000  pounds  live 
weight,  was  off  42  percent  from  March 
1976.  Hog  slaughter  increased  8  per- 
cent to  39,059,000  pounds  live  weight. 


No  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was  re- 
ported for  March. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  3. 5  bil- 
lion pounds  in  March,  up  1  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.  Changes  by  individual 
components  were  beef,  down  3  percent; 
veal,  up  2  percent;  pork,  up  13  per- 
cent; lamb  and  mutton,  down  5  percent. 
Commercial  meat  production  includes 
slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  and 
other  plants,  but  excludes  animals 
slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  u 


SPECIES 


MARCH 


Number 
Slaughtered 


1976 


1977 


Total 
Live  Weight 


1976 


1977 


JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH 


Number 
Slaughtered 


1976 


1977 


Tota^l 
Live  Weight 


1976 


1977 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous.  Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

fcttle 

19.  5 

16.  5 

17, 745 

14, 682 

60.7 

50.0 

54,782 

45,059 

halves 

.8 

.6 

199 

116 

2.  4 

2.  1 

549 

456 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

10 

5 

logs 

161.0 

176.  4 

36, 225 

39,059 

444.0 

482.  1 

101,058 

105, 172 

'0TAL 

181.  3 

193.  5 

54, 169 

53,857 

507.  2 

534.  3 

156, 399 

150, 692 

UNITED 

STATES 

Mi  1 1 i on 

Head 

Mj/li or 

Lbs. 

Million 

Head 

Mi  II i on 

Lbs. 

It  tie 

3.8 

3.  6 

3,899 

3,754 

10.9 

10.  5 

11,066 

10,832 

jlalves 

.  5 

.  5 

125 

121 

1.4 

1.4 

365 

363 

Jheep  & 

Lambs 

.6 

.  6 

65 

68 

1.7 

1.6 

190 

180 

logs 

6.6 

7.  5 

1,  555 

1,  761 

17.4 

19.8 

4,  148 

4,  627 

'0TAL 

11.  5 

12.  2 

5,  644 

5,704 

31.  4 

33.  3 

15,769 

16,002 

/  Includes  s I aughter  under  Federal   i nspec 1 1 on  and  other  commerc i a  I  s laugh ter, 
excludes   farm  slaughter. 


The  estimated  cash  receipts  of 
Tar  Heel  farmers  from  the  sale  of  meat 
animals  in  1976  totaled  $335  million, 
an  increase  of  15  percent  from  1975. 
Contributing  most  to  this  increase  is  a 
17  percent  rise  in  the  number  of  head 
of  all  livestock  marketed.  Most  note- 
worthy were  calves  with  a  23  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  head  mar- 
keted coupled  with  a  26  percent  in- 
crease in  average  price. 


LIVESTOCK  CASH  RECEIPTS  HIGHER 

Receipts  from  hogs  were  $267  mil- 


lion, up  13  percent  from  1975.  Receipts 
from  cattle  and  calves  rose  20  percent 
while  sheep  and  lambs  were  up  11  per- 
cent. 

Calves  born  in  the  State  during 
1976  decreased  4  percent  from  a  year 
earlier  to  490,000.  Pigs  saved  during 
the  same  period  recorded  an  18  percent 
increase. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1975-1976 


ITEMS 

1975 

1976 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

trpniu  107^ 
r  rtuivi  it)  i  0 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES: 

Calves  born  

No. 

510, 000 

490, 000 

-  3.9 

Inshipments  

No. 

o ,  uuu 

q  nnn 

a  ,  UUU 

19  ^ 
1  Z.  0 

Marketings  2J\ 

Cattle  

.  No. 

907  nnn 

Zo l , UUU 

997  nnn 

ZZ 1 , UUU 

4  9 

No. 

99n  nnn 

99  0 

Price  per  hundredweight: 

Cattle  

. Dols. 

99  nn 
zo .  uu 

9fi  Qn 
zo.  yu 

1 7  n 
1  < .  u 

Calves  

, Dols. 

97  40 

9  4  4n 
0 1 .  tu 

9^  fi 
Z J.  U 

Cash  Receipts  JJ  

Dols. 

tsfi  1 9?  nnn 

UU  ,  1  ZO  ,  UUU 

fi7  ^97  nnn 

O  1  ,  OA  1  ,  UUU 

9n  9 

zu .  0 

firn<;<;  Tnrnmp 

Dol  s 

ri  ^sn  nnn 

U 1 , JJU , UUU 

7ft  1 fifi  nnn 

i 0 , 1 UU , UUU 

97  n 

z  1  .  u 

HOGS: 

.  No. 

2, 669, 000 

3, 146, 000 

17.  9 

Inshipments 

No 

69  000 

67, 000 

-   ?  9 

Marketings  2/  

No. 

9  949  000 

9  778  000 

18.  6 

Price  per  hundredweight. . . 

.Dols. 

46.  40 

44.  50 

-  4.  1 

Dols. 

235, 702,000 

266,869,000 

13.  2 

Gross  Income  

Dols. 

262,575,000 

289, 517,000 

10.  3 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS: 

Lambs  saved 

No 

r  nnn 

O ,  UUU 

7  4on 

7  5 
1.0 

Inshipments  

No. 

Marketings  2J 

Sheep  

No. 

2,000 

2,  100 

5.0 

Lambs.  

No. 

4,000 

3,700 

-  7.5 

Price  per  hundredweight: 

Sheep  

Dols. 

12.00 

14.00 

16.  7 

Dols. 

34.00 

38.00 

11.8 

Cash  Receipts  JJ  

Dols. 

135,000 

150,000 

11.  1 

Gross  Income  

Dols. 

179,000 

186,000 

3.9 

ALL  MEAT  ANIMALS: 

Cash  Receipts  JJ  

Dols. 

291,960,000 

334, 546,000 

14.  6 

Gross  Income  

, Dols. 

324,304,000 

367,869,000 

13.4 

WOOL: 

Sheep  Shorn  

No. 

11,000 

9,000 

-   18.  2 

Weight  per  fleece  

Lbs. 

6.3 

6.  5 

3.  2 

Wool  produced  

Lbs. 

69,000 

59,000 

-   14.  5 

Price  per  pound  3/  

Dols. 

.  40 

.68 

70.0 

Value  4J  

.Dols. 

28,000 

40,000 

42.9 

JJ  Receipts    from  ma  rked  i  ngs  and  sale  of  farm  s  1  augh  ter .     JJ  Excludes  custom 
s  1  aughter   for  use  on   farms  where  produced  and  inter  farm  sales  within   the  State. 
JJ  Monthly  price  weighted  by  monthly  sales  of  wool.      4J  Production  rriul  t  ip  1  fed 

by  annual  average  price. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  POULTRY  PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  INCOME,  1975-1976 


ITEMS 

1975 

1976 

PERCENT  CHANGE 
FROM  1975 

Number  of  layers  (thous. )  

11 , 954 

11, 591 

-  3.0 

Eggs  per  layer  (number)  JJ  

234 

238 

1.7 

kggs  produced  (million)  

2,  802 

2,  756 

-  1.6 

Eggs  sold  (million) 

2,  781 

1  a. 
-  l.D 

Price  per  dozen  (cents)  

62.  3 

67.  1 

7.  7 

Cash  Receipts  (thous.  dollars)  

144, 380 

152,932 

5.9 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)  

145, 470 

154, 106 

5.  9 

PUTPI/I7MC.       O  / 

LHlLKhlNb. 

Number  raised  (thousands)  

14, 000 

14,020 

.  1 

Number  sold  (thousands)  

11, 500 

10, 000 

-  13.0 

Pounds  sold  (thousands') 

o\j ,  o\j(j 

<u , uuu 

-  13.0 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

20.  9 

19.  8 

-5.3 

Cash  Receipts  (thous.  dollars)  

16, 825 

13,860 

-  17.6 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)  

17,766 

14,751 

-  17.0 

rnMMTTRrTAT     RPHTT  TTRQ- 
UUIVllVICtvL/  lnu  DIvUlLinjivO. 

Number  produced  (thousands) 

283  986 

11  1 
11.1 

Pounds  produced  (thousands)  

I, 107, 545 

1, 262, 356 

14.0 

Price  per  pound  (cents)  

25.6 

23.  6 

-  7.8 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)  

283, 532 

297,916 

5.  1 

EGGS ,   CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS: 

Cash  receipts  (thous.  dollars)  

444, 737 

464,708 

4.  5 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)  

446, 768 

466,773 

4.5 

TURKEYS: 

Number  raised  -  total  (thous.)  

14, 400 

16, 700 

16.  0 

Heavy  breeds  (thousands)  

jy 

J/ 

Light  breeds  (thousands) 

3/ 

J/ 

241,920 

283,900 

17.4 

37.  2 

35.0 

-  5.9 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)  

89, 994 

99, 365 

10.4 

EGGS,   CHICKENS,   BROILERS  AND  TURKEYS: 

Gross  Income  (thous.  dollars)  

536, 762 

566, 138 

5.  5 

JJ  Average  number  laid  during  year.  £/  Does  not  include  commerc 1  a  I  broilers. 
j3J  Breakdown  by  breeds  combined  to  avoid  disclosing  mdi  vi  dua  I  operations. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  (Co 

Rye  stocks  showed  an  increase  of 
30,000  bushels  over  last  year  to  an 
April  1  level  of  34,000  bushels.  Sor- 
ghum stocks  were  down  by  30  percent 
at  694,000  bushels.  Oats  stocks 
totaled  832,000  bushels,  down  12  per- 
cent. 

U.   S.   SOYBEAN  STOCKS  DOWN  SHARPLY 

April  1  U.  S.  stocks  of  soybeans 
at  16.8  million  metric  tons  were  29 
percent  below  April  1,  1976. 


'd.    From  Page  I ) 

Stocks  of  the  four  feed  grains 
(corn,  oats,  barley  and  sorghum) 
totaled  98.5  million  metric  tons,  14 
percent  above  April  1,  1976.  In- 
creases from  a  year  earlier  for  indi- 
vidual feed  grains  were  16  percent  for 
corn,  19  percent  for  sorghum,  and  1 
percent  for  barley.  Oat  stocks  were 
18  percent  below  last  year. 

April  1  stocks  of  all  wheat  at 
37.7  million  metric  tons  were  up  48 
percent  over  April  1,  1976. 

(See   Table,    Page  8) 


STOCKS  OF 

GRAINS  -- 

APRIL  1 

OFF- FARM  TOTAL 

ON- FARM  TOTAL 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS 

CROP 

Apr 

il  1  x/ 

April  1 

Apr] 

1  1  £/ 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousand  Bushels 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  for  grain 

13  196 

14  ?QD 
1  rt ,  oi7U 

24, 502 

37, 600 

37  fiQH 

^1  QQO 
0 1 , yyu 

Soybeans 

D,  UIO 

0,  ouu 

7,  008 

3,  075 

IO, U ZU 

ft  87^ 
0 ,  0  i  0 

Wheat 

1,  589 

1,730 

384 

592 

1,973 

2,  322 

Oats 

230 

400 

720 

432 

950 

832 

Sorghum  grain 

470 

304 

520 

390 

990 

694 

Rye 

- 

23 

4 

11 

4 

34 

Rq  rl ov 
Dai  1  tJj 

40 

87 

410 

374 

450 

461 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  for  grain 

Q 1 9  4H7 

1 ,  100,  y  i  Z 

1,910,321 

2,  113,932 

9    Q99  T9Q 
Z,  OZZ,  I  ZO 

0 ,  zoy ,  y(j4 

Soybeans 

i  <JO  ,  1  11/ 

OQf|  914 

410,769 

225,328 

PRC  07Q 
ODD,  O  <  i7 

fi  1  ^  CC/19 
D  1  O ,  O'fZ 

All  Wheat 

594, 129 

877,025 

341, 434 

509,535 

935, 563 

1, 386, 560 

Oats 

70, 101 

47,035 

252, 363 

216, 272 

322, 464 

263, 307 

Sorghum  grain 

164, 221 

208, 230 

84, 102 

88, 157 

248,323 

296, 387 

Rye 

2,830 

3,  367 

3,  153 

3,035 

5,983 

6,  402 

Barley 

86, 360 

97, 141 

99,409 

91, 209 

185,769 

188, 350 

JJ  Includes  stocks  at  mi  lis,  elevators,  warehouses,  terminals,  processors,  and 
CCC- owned  grain  at  bin  sites.    2J  Off- farm  total  plus   farm  stocks. 


Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C  Department  of  Agriculture 
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APRIL  WEATHER  DRY 

The  latter  half  of  April  brought 
variable  temperatures  and  only  light 
rainfall  to  North  Carolina.  Rainfall 
was  spotty  during  the  period  with  the 
last  general  rainfall  occurring  early 
in  April.  This  trend  continued  into 
the  first  week  in  May  when  temperatures 
climbed  above  normal  and  scattered  pre- 
cipitation occurred  over  most  sections 
of  the  State. 

The  dry  April  weather  left  many 
areas  in  need  of  moisture.  As  of  May  7, 
weekly  Weather-Crop  reporters  rated 
soil  moisture  55  percent  short,  and  45 
percent  adequate.  The  central  and 
southern  Piedmont  Districts  were  the 
driest  areas  in  the  state  with  moisture 
reported  as  97  percent  short  and  3  per- 
cent adequate. 

The  main  farm  activities  during 
the  four  week  period  April  10  -  May  7 
were  land  preparation  and  planting. 
Planting  of  all  the  major  crops  was 
ahead  of  schedule.  Percent  of  crops 
planted  as  of  May  7  and  historic  com- 
parisons  are   as  follows: 


1977      1976  5-Yr.Avg. 


Flue -cured  Tobacco 

65 

64 

54 

Corn 

90 

86 

75 

Soybeans 

15 

11 

14 

Peanuts 

51 

38 

35 

Cotton 

77 

74 

67 

Sweet  potatoes 

15 

10 

As  of  May  7,  small  grains  were 
generally  in  fair  to  good  condition 
statewide.  Corn  stands  were  considered 
good  in  most  areas  of  the  state.  Tobacco 
plant  beds  were  reported  mostly  good  as 
well  as  transplanted  tobacco  already  in 
the  field.  Irish  potatoes  were  in 
generally  good  condition.  Fruit  trees 
appeared  strong  as  peaches  were  reported 
in  mostly  good  condition,  while  apples 
were  reported  as  very  good. 


WHEAT  CROP  DOWN 

The  1977  winter  wheat  crop  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  harvested  from  an  esti- 
mated 195,000  acres--down  19  percent 
from  1976.  This  harvested  acreage 
represents  only  83  percent  of  the  fall 
planted  acreage  as  the  unusually  cold 
winter  damaged  the  crop  in  some  areas. 
The  1977  yield  is  expected  to  average 
32  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  31  in 
1975  and  29  last  year.  Indicated  pro- 
duction of  6.2  million  bushels  is  10 
percent  less  than  last  year. 

Winter  wheat  production  in  the 
U.  S.  is  forecast  at  1,477  million 
bushels  based  on  May  1  conditions.  This 
is  down  6  percent  from  last  year's  1,566 
million  bushel  crop  and  is  11  percent 
less  than  the  1975  record  crop  of  1,653 
million  bushels.  Prospective  production 
is  3  percent  greater  than  the  December 
1,  1976  forecast  as  a  result  of  sub- 
stantially improved  moisture  conditions, 
principally  during  March  and  April. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  ex- 
pected to  average  30.9  bushels  per  acre. 
Last  year  the  crop  averaged  31.6  bushels 
per  acre  and  in  1975,   32.1  bushels. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE 

Total  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina  in  1976  was 
883  million  pounds,  down  8  percent  from 
1975.  Even  larger  decreases  occurred 
for  types  12  and  13,  while  type  11 
showed  an  increase.  The  average  price 
per  pound  at  110.7  cents  and  value  of 
production  at  $978  million  were  both 
up,   by  11  and  5  percent  respectively. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  production  is 
placed  at  1,316  million  pounds,  down  7 
percent  from  the  1975  crop  of  1,415 
million  pounds.  Harvested  acreage 
(See  Tobacco,   Page  4) 
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PEANUT  STOCKS  DOWN  17  PERCENT 


Peanut  stocks  held  commercially  in 
the  U.  S.  on  March  31,  1977  totaled 
1,778  million  pounds  of  equivalent 
farmers'  stock,  17  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Included  in  the  total  were 
908  million  pounds  of  actual  farmers' 
stock.  Shelled  peanuts  on  hand  at 
month' s  end  totaled  828  million  pounds 
of  equivalent  farmers'  stock  and  roast- 
ing stock  totaled  42  million  pounds. 
There  were  22  million  pounds  of  CCC  un- 
committed stocks  as  of  March  31,  1977, 
compared  with  117  million  pounds  on 
March  31  a  year  earlier. 

Shelled  peanut  stocks  on  March  31 
totaled  over  622  million  pounds  of  which 
559  million  pounds  were  edible  grades 
and  63  million  pounds  were  oil  stocks. 
Edible   grade   stocks   by  type  were 


Virginias,  119  million  pounds;  Runners, 
343  million  pounds;  and  Spanish,  over 
97  million  pounds.  There  were  13,357,000 
pounds  of  edible  grade  peanuts  in  cold 
storage  pending  export  on  March  31  com- 
pared with  none  a  year  earlier. 

March  millings  totaled  333  million 
pounds,  5  percent  less  than  March  a  year 
ago.  Millings  by  types  were  Virginias, 
65  million  pounds;  Runners,  221  million 
pounds;  and  Spanish,  47  million  pounds. 

Commercial  processors  utilized  106 
million  pounds  of  shelled  edible  grade 
peanuts  during  March  in  the  manufacture 
of  primary  products,  down  4  percent  from 
March  1976.  Crushings  for  oil,  cake 
and  meal  totaled  83  million  pounds  dur- 
ing March,  18  percent  below  the  101 
million  crushed  during  March  last  year. 


BETTER  PEACH  CROP  EXPECTED 

Peaches  are  reported  in  generally 
good  condition  this  year.  The  produc- 
tion for  1977  is  forecast  at  35  million 
pounds,  up  40  percent  from  last  year 
and  17  percent  from  1975. 

Prospects  also  appear  good  for  the 
nine  Southern  States.  Production  is 
indicated  at  634.5  million  pounds--up 
23  percent  from  1976  and  56  percent 
from  1975. 


ESTIMATED  PEACH  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES 


1975 

1976 

INDICATED  MAY  1,  1977 

STATE 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

30.0 

625 

25.0 

521 

35.0 

729 

South  Carolina 

210.0 

4,375 

255.0 

5,313 

315.0 

6,563 

Georgia  

95.0 

1,979 

140.0 

2,917 

175.0 

3,646 

Alabama  

7.0 

146 

14.0 

292 

11.0 

229 

Mississippi. . . 

4.0 

83 

6.0 

125 

6.0 

125 

Arkansas  

35.0 

729 

41.  1 

856 

41.0 

854 

Louisiana  

3.0 

63 

7.0 

146 

7.0 

146 

Oklahoma  

6.8 

142 

8.0 

167 

9.5 

198 

Texas  

16.0 

333 

20.0 

417 

35.0 

729 

9  STATES  

406.8 

8,475 

516.  1 

10,754 

634.5 

13,219 
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MORE  IRISH  POTATOES  EXPECTED  IN  N.C. 


Spring  Irish  potato  production  in 
North  Carolina  is  expected  to  total  2. 1 
million  cwt.  this  year.  This  is  14  per- 
cent more  than  the  1976  crop  and  12  per- 
cent above  1975.  Expected  acreage  for 
harvest  at  13,400,  is  up  400  acres.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at 
160  cwt.,  15  cwt.  more  than  1976. 

U.  S.  production  of  spring  potatoes 
is  forecast  at  22.7  million  cwt.,  6 


percent  above  the  forecast  a  month  ago 
but  8  percent  below  the  24.8  million 
cwt.  produced  in  1976.  Prospective 
yield  improved  during  April  and  is  now 
expected  to  average  249  cwt.  per  acre, 
up  15  cwt.  from  last  month.  The  de- 
crease in  production  from  last  year  is 
primarily  the  result  of  an  8  percent 
reduction  in  acreage  for  harvest. 


1976  COTTON  PRODUCTION  UP 


Farmers  in  North  Carolina  harvested 
cotton  from  71,000  acres  in  1976,  an 
increase  of  34  percent  from  1975' s  re- 
cord low  acreage.  Production  at  72,000 
bales  was  up  57  percent  from  1975. 
Yield  per  harvested  acre  was  the  highest 
on  record  at  489  pounds  and  was  77 
pounds  above  the  previous  year' s  yield. 

The  total  value  of  cotton  lint  is 
estimated  at  $25.6  million  --  more  than 
twice  the  1975  crop  value.  The  average 
price  received  was  up  20  cents  to  74 
cents  per  pound. 

Cottonseed  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons 
compared  with  16,000  in  1975.  Average 
price  per  ton  was  $99  --  up  14  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Value  of  produc- 
tion was  up  78  percent  at  $2.5  million. 


Cotton  production  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1976  totaled  10.6  million  bales,  27  per- 
cent above  1975  but  8  percent  below 
1974.  The  1976  production  consisted  of 
10.5  million  bales  of  Upland  and  64,000 
bales  of  Amer ican-Pima  cotton.  The 
larger  crop  resulted  from  a  24  percent 
increase  in  harvested  acreage  and  a  3 
percent  increase  in  yield  from  1975. 
Although  planting  got  off  to  an  early 
start,  excessive  moisture  and  cool 
weather  resulted  in  considerable  re- 
planting, part icular i ly  in  the  Delta. 
Subsequent  dry  conditions  during  the 
growing  season  in  the  Southeastern 
States  and  the  Delta  reduced  yields. 
However,  improved  yields  in  western  and 
southwestern  areas  were  more  than  off- 
setting. Harvesting  activities  were 
benefitted  by  favorable  autumn  weather. 


COTTON- -ACREAGE ,  YIELD,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE,  1975  AND  1976 

ITEM 

UNIT 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES  JJ 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Acres  Planted  

Acres  Harvested  

Average  Lint  Yield  Per 

Harvested  Acre  

Bales  Produced^/  

Cottonseed  produced  

Average  Price  Received 

Per  Pound  of  Lint  

Total  Value  of  Lint 

Production  

Average  Price  Per  Ton 

of  Cottonseed  

Total  Value  of 

Cottonseed  Production. 
Total  Value  of  Lint 

and  Cottonseed  

Cottonseed  Disposition: 

Sales  to  Oil  Mills  

Other  Disposition^?/.. 


Thousands 
Thousands 

Pounds 
Thousands 
Thous.  Tons 

Cents 

Thous.  Dols. 

Dollars 

Thous.  Dols. 

Thous.  Dols. 

Thous.  Tons 
Thous.  Tons 


56 
53 

412 
46 
16 

54.5 

12,034 

87.  10 

1,394 

13,428 

15 

2 


75 
71 

489 
72 
25 

74.0 

25,574 

99.00 

2,475 

28, 049 

24 
2 


9,493 
8,796 

453 
8,302 
3,218 

51.3 

2,043,678 

97.00 

312, 264 

2,355,942 

2,864 
544 


11,656 
10,914 

465 
10,581 
4, 149 

65.0 

3,299,449 

103.00 

427,926 

3,727,375 

3,828 
503 


JU  U.   S.   data   inc  lude  Upland  and  Amer  i  can -Pi  ma  cotton.     2  /  480-pound  net  weight 
bales.       3/  Includes  planting  seed,    exports,    inter- farm  sales,   shrinkage,  losses 
and  other  uses . 
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TOBACCO  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

totaled  666,640  acres,  7  percent  below 
the  717,200  utilized  for  these  types 
in  1975.  Yield  per  acre  for  types  11-14 
averaged  1,974  pounds  compared  with  1973 
pounds  in  1975i. 

Burley  production  in  the  state  was 
also  lower  at  20  million  pounds  compared 
with  23  million  in  1975.  The  season 
average  price  was  up  7  percent  to  109.6 


cents  per  pound,  but  value  of  produc- 
tion was  placed  at  $21.7  million- -down 
9  percent. 

Burley  production  in  the  U.  S.  at 
675.4  million  pounds,  was  6  percent 
larger  than  the  1975  output  of  639.1 
million  pounds.  The  1976  crop  was  har- 
vested from  284,900  acres  and  yield  per 
acre  averaged  2,370  pounds. 


PRODUCTION,  DISPOSITION  AND  VALUE  OF  1975-76  CROPS,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CROPS 

Tin  i  +■ 

Produc- 
tion 

Farm  Disposition 

Season' s 
Average 

Price 
Received 

By 
Farmers 

Value  Of 

Used  On 
Farms 
Where 

Pr oduced 

Sold 

Produc- 
tion 

Sales 

Thousands 

Do  1 

/of  o 

Thousand  Doffars 

1975  JJ 

Corn  for  grain  

Bu. 

106,530 

34, 090 

72,440 

2 

69 

286, 566 

1 94 , 864 

Wheat.  

Bu. 

8,525 

1,  584 

6,  941 

2 

79 

23 , 785 

19,365 

Oats  

Bu. 

4,000 

2,520 

1,480 

1 

43 

5,720 

2, 116 

Barley  

Bu. 

2,565 

1,  667 

898 

1 

79 

4,591 

1,607 

Rye  

Bu. 

360 

140 

220 

2 

29 

824 

504 

Bu. 

4,335 

1 ,300 

3,  035 

2 

36 

10,231 

7,163 

Soybeans  for  beans. 

Bu. 

33,370 

553 

32,817 

4 

67 

155,838 

153,255 

Peanuts  for  nuts. . . 

Lb. 

373,725 

8,531 

365,194 

200 

74,745 

73,039 

Hay,  All  , 

Ton 

549 

478 

71 

54 

00 

29,646 

3,834 

Apples  

Lb. 

280,000 

280,000 

0590 

16,520 

16,520 

Peaches  

Lb. 

30,000 

30,000 

1750 

5,250 

5,250 

Ton 

4.2 

4.2 

255 

00 

1,063 

1,063 

1976  2J 

Bu. 

150,400 

43,616 

106,784 

2 

45 

368,480 

261,621 

Wheat  

Bu. 

6,960 

1,375 

5,585 

3 

00 

20,880 

16,755 

Oats  

Bu. 

3,600 

2,232 

1,368 

1 

55 

5,580 

2,120 

Bu. 

2,348 

1,451 

889 

1 

95 

4,563 

1,734 

Rye  

Bu. 

380 

141 

239 

2 

40 

912 

574 

Sorghum  Grain  

Bu. 

4,590 

1,423 

3,167 

2 

21 

10,144 

6,999 

Soybeans  for  beans. 

Bu. 

23,650 

568 

23,082 

7 

00 

165,550 

161,574 

Peanuts  for  nuts. . . 

Lb. 

440,730 

8,612 

432,118 

196 

86,383 

84,695 

Hay,  All  

Ton 

477 

410 

67 

64 

00 

30,528 

4,288 

Apples  

Lb. 

270,000 

270,000 

1020 

27,540 

27,540 

Lb. 

25,000 

25,000 

1330 

3,325 

3,325 

Ton 

4.1 

4. 1 

266 

00 

1,085 

1,085 

JJ  Revised.      J*/  Pre  I  i m i nary . 
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SMALL  DROP  IN  N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION 


For  the  month  of  April  1977,  milk 
production  in  North  Carolina  is  esti- 
mated at  140  million  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  1  million  pounds  from  a  year  earlier 
but  7  million  pounds  above  April  1975. 
The  average  milk  production  per  cow, 
at  930  pounds,  showed  an  increase  of 
10  pounds  over  April  a  year  ago.  Milk 
cows  on  farms  during  April  dropped 
2,000  head  below  April  1976,  and  was 
1,000  head   less  than  March  1977. 


April  1977  U.  S.  milk  production 
of  10,741  million  pounds  was  2.5  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier  and  6.5  per- 
cent more  than  April  1975.  Average 
production  per  cow  at  977  pounds  was 
29  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier 
and  74  pounds  above  April  1975.  Milk 
cows,  estimated  at  10,989,000  head 
during  April,  were  down  0.6  percent 
from  a  year  ago  and  14,000  head  below 
the  preceding  month.   (See  table,  page  8) 


FERTILIZER  USAGE  UP 


Total  North  Carolina  fertilizer 
consumption  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1976  was  2,059,675  tons,  up  9  per- 
cent. Of  this  total,  mixed  fertilizer 
accounted  for  1,416,162  tons  and  direct- 
application  materials  643,513  tons,  up 
8  and  13  percent,  respectively. 

Fertilizer  consumption  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Puerto  Rico  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1976  is  placed  at  a  record 
49.1  million  tons,  up  16  percent  from 
the  42.5  million  tons  consumed  during 


the  1974-75  fertilizer  year  and  4  per- 
cent more  than  the  1973-74  tonnage. 

Primary  nutrient  content  (nitrogen, 
N;  phosphate,  P2O5;  and  potash,  K2O) 
was  20.8  million  tons,  up  18  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Nitrogen  consump- 
tion increased  21  percent  to  10.4  mil- 
lion tons;   phosphate  usage  increased 

16  percent  to  5.2  million  tons;  and 
potash,   at  5.2  million  tons,   was  up 

17  percent. 


FERTILIZER  CONSUMPTION,  1  975  and  1  976^ 


KIND 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

(Specified) 

1975^/ 

1976  3J 

1975  2J 

1976  3J 

Tons 


Mixtures:  3-9-9  

3-9-18. . . 
5-10-10.  . 

8-8-8  

10-10-10. 
10-20-20. 

All  Mixtures  4/  


171,108 
106,770 
165,957 

66,234 
209, 184 

61,582 
1,314,298 


158,415 
90, 163 

155, 146 
69,688 

212,288 
76,296 
1,416, 162 


369,083 
368,786 
500,052 
236,925 
1, 155,290 
360,500 
20,647,411 


332,156 
378,954 
443, 131 
216,068 
970,989 
433,443 
22,987,279 


Materials: 

Ammonium  Nitrate.  . 
Anhydrous  Ammonia. 
Sodium  Nitrate. . .  . 


Superphosphates:  20%  P205 
46%  P90* 

Muriate  of  Potash  ?.? 

Gypsum  

All  Materials Ji/  


67,626 
12,581 
49, 940 
3, 166 

8,228 
8,995 
57,622 
568, 185 


60,655 
15, 147 
36, 181 
5,719 

8,759 
19,373 
55, 180 
643,513 


2,796,275 
4,018,020 
84,703 
183,916 

1,168,726 
3,003,816 
1,631,092 
21,836,700 


2,941,955 
4,908,851 
65,266 
141,273 

1,208,801 
3,751,037 
1,804,510 
26,  122,624 


ALL  MIXTURES  AND  MATERIALS. 


1,882,483 


2,059,675 


42,484, 111 


49, 109,903 


JL/  Excludes   liming  mater  1  a  I  s .     2/  Year  ending  June  30,    1975.     3/  Year  ending 
June  30,    1976.    j[/  Total  of  grades  above  plus  other  mixed  grades.    JO/  Total  of 
mater  id  I  s  above  plus  other  d  1  rec  t -a  pp  1 1  ca  1 1  on  materials. 
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FERTILIZER  COSTS  SLIGHTLY  LESS 


Prices  paid  around  mid-March  1977 
by  Tar  Heel  farmers  for  fertilizer  were 
the  same  to  slightly  lower  than  those 
paid  in  April  1976,  with  agricultural 
limestone  the  only  exception.  The 
largest  decreases  involved  10-20-20 
fertilizer  mix  and  superphosphate 


(46%  P2O5),  both  of  which  were  down  6 
percent  from  April  1976. 

In  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  the  index 
of  prices  paid  for  fertilizer,  at  181 
was  down  slightly  from  the  April  1976 
index  of  182. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  PER  TON  BY  FARMERS  FOR  SPECIFIED 
FERTILIZER  MIXTURES  AND  MATERIALS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

MIXTURES  &  MATERIALS 

April 

October 

March 

April 

October 

March 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1976 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1976 

1977 

Do  1 1  ars 

3-9-9  

120.00 

120.00 

115.00 

119. 

00 

118.00 

115.00 

3-9-18  

100. 00 

98.00 

98.00 

96. 

20 

95.20 

96.10 

4-8-12  

125.00 

125.00 

120.00 

115. 

00 

117.00 

116.00 

4-12-12  

105.00 

110.00 

JJ 

93. 

30 

95.30 

JJ 

5-10-10  

98.00 

99.00 

98.00 

98. 

90 

98.20 

99.10 

8-8-8  

99.00 

99.00 

JJ 

98. 

00 

99.10 

JJ 

10-10-10  

115.00 

115.00 

110.00 

113. 

00 

111.00 

111.00 

10-20-20  

160.00 

155.00 

150. 00 

157. 

00 

152.00 

153.00 

150.00 

145.00 

145.00 

154. 

00 

149.00 

147.00 

150.00 

145.00 

150.00 

135. 

00 

137.00 

141.00 

Anhydrous  Ammonia  

230.00 

215.00 

220.00 

191. 

00 

182.00 

188.00 

Urea,  45-46%  N  

210.00 

190.00 

JJ 

166. 

00 

168.00 

169.00 

Superphosphate:  20%  P205. . . . 

100.00 

96.00 

100.00 

95. 

20 

95.10 

99.20 

46%  P205. . . 

160.00 

150.00 

150.00 

158. 

00 

146.00 

146.00 

Muriate  of  Potash,  60%  K20. 

115.00 

120.00 

JJ 

95. 

90 

94.20 

95.80 

Agricultural  Limestone  *... 

15.50 

15.50 

16.00 

8. 

84 

9.16 

9.97 

JJ  Item  not  surveyed  in  March  1977.       *  Spread  on  fields. 


FIELD  SEED  PRICES  HIGHER 


The  prices  farmers  paid  for  selected 
planting  seeds  this  spring  were  gener- 
ally higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Hybrid 
corn  seed  prices  in  North  Carolina  were 
up  3  percent  and  were  10  percent  higher 


in  the  U.S.  Soybean  seeds  were  markedly 
higher  in  both  the  state  and  the 
nation.  Cottonseed  prices  remained  the 
same  in  North  Carolina  but  were  slightly 
higher  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FIELD  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS 


Hybrid  Corn. . . . 
Forage  Sorghum. 
Grain  Sorghum  * 
Spring  Oats. . . . 

Soybeans  

Cottonseed  

Irish  Potatoes. 

*  Hybrids 


UNIT 


Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


April  15 
1976 


April  15 
1977 


UNITED  STATES 


April  15 
1976 


April  15 
1977 


41.00 
27.50 
42.00 
3.85 
8.20 
45.00 
9.60 


42.00 
33.00 
40.00 

14.00 
45.  00 
8.20 


36.50 
21.50 
37.50 
3.50 
7.40 
28.50 
7.40 


40.00 
27.50 
41.00 

3.70 
13.00 
30.30 

5.63 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCT  I  ON- -APR  I L 


MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS  JJ 

MILK  PER  COW  2/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION^/ 

STATE 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1  Q77 

As  %  Of 
1976 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  1 1 1  on  Pounds 

Percen t 

N.  C. 

153 

153 

151 

870 

920 

930 

133 

141 

140 

99 

Md. 

138 

138 

140 

960 

945 

975 

132 

130 

137 

105 

Va. 

158 

163 

165 

940 

950 

1,020 

149 

155 

168 

108 

ud. 

130 

128 

129 

800 

860 

885 

104 

110 

114 

104 

Pla. 

198 

200 

201 

875 

915 

930 

173 

183 

187 

102 

U.  S. 

11, 172 

11,058 

10,989 

903 

948 

977 

10,088 

10,480 

10,741 

102 

Jl/  Includes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 
_2J  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves. 


Asa  Manning 

Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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U.  S.  FARM  EXPORTS  COULD 
HIT  $24  BILLION 

Strong  first  half  performance 
indicates  that  U.  S.   farm  exports  may 
reach  $24  billion  during  fiscal  1977, 
Imore  than  $1  billion  above  the  1975/76 
value. 

The  growth  commodities  this  year 
are  cotton,  oilseeds  and  oilseed  prod- 

jucts,  livestock  products,  fruits,  nuts, 
and  vegetables.  During  the  first  6 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  export  unit 
values  were  sharply  higher  for  many  of 
these  products.  Soybean  and  product 
exports  are  continuing  strong  despite 
the  short  1976  U.  S.  crop.  Soybean 
oil  exports  for  the  1976/77  marketing 
year  are  now  estimated  at  748,000 
metric  tons,  up  68,000  tons  from  the 
estimate  on  May  11  following  a  re- 
appraisal of  vegetable  oil  import  re- 

|  quirements  by  India. 

U.  S.  grain  exports  are  smaller 
this  year.  Export  volume  is  likely  to 
drop  by  about  a  tenth,  and  the  grain 
export  unit  value  may  be  10  to  15 
percent  lower  in  fiscal  1977. 

Substantial  increases  are  expected 
in  fiscal  1977  in  our  exports  to  the 

(See  Farm  Exports,   Page  6) 


DAIRY  GROSS  FARM  INCOME  RISES 

The  1976  gross  farm  income  from 
dairy  products  rose  5  percent  from  1975 
to  an  estimated  $176,223,000.  Several 
contributing  factors  are  evident.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  increased 
1,000  head  and  averaged  154,000  for 
1976.  Also,  production  per  cow  was  up 
347  pounds  to  10,818.  This,  along  with 
an  average  rise  in  price  of  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  caused  the  increase 
in  gross  income.        (See  Table,  Page  7) 


MAY  PRICE  INDEX  UP 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products'  *  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers at  local  markets  during  May  is  185 
(1967  -  100),  an  increase  of  1  point 
from  April  1977  and  13  points  from  May 
1976. 

The  May  "All  Crops"  index  of  188 
was  1  point  above  April.  Commercial 
vegetables,  with  a  12  point  increase, 
showed  the  largest  change.  Oil  bearing 
crops,  at  281,  were  up  7  points  from 
April  1977  but  were  101  points  above 
May  1976.     Grains  dropped  1  point. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  rose  1  point  from 
March  to  180.  Meat  animals  jumped  11 
points  to  185  while  poultry  and  dairy 
were  down  3  points  and  1  point,  re- 
spectively. 

(See  Table,   Page  2) 


APRIL  EGG  PRODUCTION  SLIGHTLY  UP 

Egg  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  April  is  estimated  at  230 
million,  a  slight  increase  from  April 
1976.  The  number  of  hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  on  hand  during  the  month 
averaged  11,350,000  compared  to 
11,600,000  a  year  earlier.  Eggs  laid 
per  100  layers,  at  2,028,  were  3  per- 
cent above  the  number  laid  during  April 
1976. 

Laying  flocks  in  the  United  States 
produced  5,342  million  eggs  during 
April,  a  slight  decrease  from  April 
1976.  Layers  on  hand  during  the  month 
averaged  270,627,000,  a  drop  of  1  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  average 
rate  of  lay  was  up  1  percent  from 
April  1976.  (See  Table,   Page  5) 
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U.S.  PRICES  RECEI 
PRICES  PAID 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  4  points  (2  percent) 
to  195  percent  of  its  January- December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
May  15,  1977.  Contributing  most  to  the 
increase  since  mid-April  were  higher 
prices  for  hogs,  cattle,  soybeans, 
peaches  and  potatoes.  Lower  prices  for 
eggs,  feed  grains  and  wheat  were  par- 
tially offsetting.     The  index  was  4 


ED  INDEX  UP  4  POINTS 
INDEX  UNCHANGED 

points  (2  percent)  above  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  May  15 
was  204,  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier. 
Although  prices  for  many  commodities 
were  up  slightly,  the  total  contribu- 
tions was  not  enough  to  change  the 
overall  index.  The  index  was  13  points 
(7  percent)  above  May  1976. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

May 
15 
1974 

May 
15 
1975 

May 
15 
1976 

Apr. 

15 
1977 

May 
15 
1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products. . . 

jj 

152 

JJ 

172 

172 

184 

185 

All  Crops  

jj 

152 

JJ 

170 

165 

187 

188 

Tobacco  

135 

JJ 

161 

152 

169 

169 

Oil  Bearing  

183 

186 

180 

274 

281 

205 

204 

200 

JJ  188 

187 

Commercial  Vegetables  

jj 

183 

J/ 

176 

181 

175 

187 

Fruits  

jj 

139 

JJ 

211 

196 

227 

227 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

152 

176 

186 

179 

180 

Meat  Animals  

155 

194 

221 

174 

185 

Poultry  

149 

172 

177 

186 

183 

Dairy  

156 

159 

162 

167 

166 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products. . . . 

jj 

174 

JJ 

183 

JJ  191 

JJ  191 

195 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ 

jj 

169 

JJ 

180 

193 

204 

204 

Parity  Ratio  J/  

j/ 

105 

J/ 

102 

JJ  100 

JJ  94 

96 

1/  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  JJ  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     JJ  Revised. 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  MIXED,  HOST  FEED  PRICES  RISE 


Prices  received  for  crops  by  Tar 
Heel  farmers  at  local  markets  about  mid- 
May  were  mixed.  (See  Table,  Page  3.) 
Soybeans  rose  to  $9.52  per  bushel  from 
$9.23  a  month  earlier.  Corn,  at  $2.56, 
dropped  one  cent  per  bushel.  Oats 
decreased  6  cents  per  bushel  to  $1.90. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
generally  up.  Hogs  at  $38.40  per  hun- 
dredweight increased  $2.80  from  April. 
Beef  cattle  rose  70  cents  to  $29.60, 
while  veal  calves  increased  $1.20  to 
$39.20  per  hundredweight.     Milk  cows 


remained  unchanged  at  $330  per  head. 

Feed  prices  paid  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  during  May  were  mostly  higher. 
(See  Table,  Page  3.)  Mixed  dairy  feed 
with  16  percent  protein  was  up  $9.00 
per  ton  to  $157.00.  Chick  starter  rose 
$4.00  per  ton  to  $194.00  and  broiler 
grower  remained  at  $190.00.  Bran,  at 
$7.70  per  hundredweight,  was  down  10 
cents.  Soybean  meal  continued  to  rise 
and  at  $16.50  per  hundredweight  was  up 
$1.50  from  April. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

May 
15 
1976 

Apr. 
15 
1977 

May 
15 
1977* 

May 
1976 

Apr. 

15 
1977 

May 
15 
1977* 

Do  I  lars 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats 

Barley  

Sorghum  Grains. . 

Soybeans  

Cotton  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Milk  Cows  

Com' 1 .  Broilers. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  JJ  

Milk,  Whlse  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. 
Apples,  Com' 1.. 
Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


2.73 
1.  57 

4.88 


48.00 
31.  60 
40.  60 
325.00 
.  245 
.  350 
.607 
^/10.  40 

9.05 


2.57 
1.96 

9.  23 


35.  60 
28.90 
38.00 
330.00 
.  240 
.  350 
.687 
10.70 

8.  20 


2.  56 
1.90 


9.  52 


38.40 
29.60 
39.  20 
330.00 
.  250 
.  350 
.619 
10.60 

9.  50 


1.095 
2.61 

3.  24 
1.  47 
2.41 

4.  14 
4.87 

.  575 
.651 
47.60 
37.  10 
38.80 
487.00 
.  246 
.321 
.  547 
9.  25 

5.  11 
10.61 

.086 
64.80 
70.  20 
48.00 


1.  152 
£/2.  31 
£/2.  32 
2J\.  64 
2/2.  22 
2/3.44 
^/9.05 
£/  .678 
.729 
36.00 
34.90 
38.  10 
497.00 
.  243 
.  336 
.553 
^9.43 
4.  10 
10.58 

.  121 
63.  20 
67.70 
52.60 


1.095 
2.  21 
2.  19 
1.57 

2.  12 

3.  25 
9.40 

.690 
.751 
40.70 
36.  10 
38.  50 
500.00 
.  243 
.332 
.491 
9.40 
5.  20 
11.08 

.  120 
68.  10 
73.80 
52.40 


JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers   i  nc  I  ud  i  ng  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 

retail  by  farmers. 
£/  Revised. 
*    Pre  I imina ry . 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OP  PEED 

May 
15 
1976 

Apr. 

15 
1977 

May 
1977* 

Apr. 

15 
1976 

Apr. 

15 
1977 

Ma^ 
1977* 

Per  Ton  - 

Do/ lars 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

137.00 
138.00 
164.00 

163.00 
173.00 

143.00 
148.00 
220.00 

190.00 
190.00 

149.00 
157.00 
225.00 

194.00 
190.00 

133.00 
137.00 
177.00 

164.00 
161.00 

142.00 
148.00 
225.00 

188.00 
183.00 

144.00 
152.00 
238.00 

191.00 
187.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

Turkey  Grower  JJ '.  .  . 

148.00 
169.00 

168.00 
192.00 

172.00 
198.00 

146.00 
165.00 

163.00 
195.00 

166.00 
200.00 

Grain  By-Products 

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41%. 
Soybean  Meal  44%.  .  . 

7.  30 
7.  20 
6.80 

9.  50 
9.60 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

7.80  7.70 
7.50  7.30 
6.30  6.30 

13.50  13.50 
15.00  16.50 

.    -  Dollars 

7.41  7.79 
7.24  7.63 
6.66  6.17 

9.60  12.20 
9.34  15.10 

7.89 
7.75 
6.  14 

12.50 
16.00 

JJ  Complete  ration   feeds  which  are   fed  without  further  mixing  or  supp  lemen  ta  t  ions . 
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MORE  BRQUERS  AND  EGG-TYPE  CHICKS  HATCHED 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  34,269,000  chicks 
during  April  1977,  an  increase  of  6 
percent  from  April  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  nation,   the  April  hatch 


was  up  5  percent  to  379,223,000  chicks. 
The  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  on 
May  1,  1977  increased  5  percent  for 
the  nation,  but  was  up  6  percent  for 
the  South  Atlantic  States. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  APRIL 


STATE 

BROILER- TYPE 

EGG- 

TYPE 

ALL  TYPES 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

31,823 

33, 230 

649 

1,039 

32, 472 

34, 269 

South  Carolina 

2,  440 

3,  327 

1,016 

1,  106 

3,456 

4,433 

Georgia 

42, 111 

45,924 

4,855 

6,087 

46,966 

52,011 

Florida 

7,907 

7,919 

3,684 

3,  926 

11, 591 

11,845 

Delaware 

14,718 

15, 101 

U 

JJ 

14,718 

15, 101 

Maryland 

18, 363 

18, 114 

JJ 

JJ 

18, 363 

18, 114 

Virginia 

8,  269 

9,  170 

515 

608 

8,784 

9,778 

UNITED  STATES 

310,619 

324, 385 

51,  482 

54,838 

362, 101 

379, 223 

JJ  Not  published  separately  to  avoid  d  i  sc  I  os  i  ng  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I  opera  t  i  ons . 


U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  DROPS 


The  U.  S.  hatch  of  19.5  million 
turkey  poults  during  April  was  2  percent 
below  a  year  ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy 
breeds  was  up  1  percent  from  April  1976, 
but  light  breed  poults  hatched  were 
down  32  percent. 


The  27.8  million  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  May  1  were  virtually  un- 
changed from  a  year  earlier.  Eggs  set 
for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  3  per- 
cent from  last  year  but  light  breeds 
were   down   28  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  --  APRIL 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION  (U.S. ) 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS^/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

390 
2,710 
6,483 
2,  579 
1,940 
3,770 

362 
2,364 
6,  620 
2,817 
2,  227 
3,749 

82 
63 
966 
484 
0 

434 

91 
73 
704 
361 
0 

143 

472 
2,773 
7,  449 
3,063 
1,940 
4,  204 

453 
2,437 
7,  324 
3,  178 
2,  227 
3,892 

UNITED  STATES 

17,872 

18,  139 

2,029 

1,  372 

19,901 

19, 511 

U  Birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market  ing  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over. 
JJ  Birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  market  ing  weight   is  under  12  pounds. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  APRIL 


STATE 

LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1 i  ons 

North  Carolina 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

11,600 
3,  194 
5,  415 
22,429 
11,684 

11, 350 
3,  335 
4,970 
23, 150 
12,  332 

1,974 
1,914 
2,049 
2,025 
2,010 

2,028 
1,950 
2,079 
1,977 
1,986 

229 
61 
111 

454 
235 

230 
65 
103 
458 
245 

UNITED  STATES 

273,899 

270, 627 

1,955 

1,974 

5,  355 

5,  342 

LEGUME  SEED  PRODUCTION  DROPS  IN  1976 


The  U.  S.  production  of  alfalfa 
seed  during  1976  is  estimated  at  78.9 
million  pounds,  down  14  percent  from 
the  1975  production. 

Red  clover  seed  production  is 
estimated  at  37.2  million  pounds,  a 
decrease  of  one  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  output. 

California' s  crop  of  ladino  clover 
seed  totaled  3.4  million  pounds  in 
1976.  This  was  20  percent  below  the 
1975  crop. 

The  1976  lespedeza  seed  crop  is 
estimated  at  12.6  million  pounds,  off 
25  percent  from  the  1975  crop.  Both 
acreage  and  yields  were  down,  with  most 


of  the  production  decline  in  Missouri, 
the  largest  producer. 

By  varieties  of  lespedeza,  Korean 
accounted  for  52  percent  of  the  crop, 
Straite  (Kobe)  made  up  31  percent,  and 
Sericea  at  16  percent  accounted  for 
most  of  the  remainder. 

In  North  Carolina,  lespedeza  seed 
is  the  only  field  seed  crop  for  which 
estimates  are  made.  During  1976,  out- 
put of  seed  was  336,000  pounds  (clean- 
basis),  a  decline  of  25  percent  from 
1975.  Acres  harvested,  at  2,400,  were 
600  less  than  1975.  The  average  yield 
for  1976  of  140  pounds  per  acre  was  10 
pounds  below  a  year  earlier. 


1977  MILK  OUTPUT  EXPECTED  TO  RISE 


The  assurance  of  higher  average 
farm  milk  prices  is  now  expected  to 
bring  1977  milk  output  to  about  2-3 
percent  above  the  1976  level,  despite 
expected  higher  ration  costs  this 
spring  and  summer  than  a  year  ago. 
Even  if  ration  costs  run  higher  than 
expected,  the  $9  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  probably  would  slow 
any  drop  in  milk  output. 

Higher  retail  prices,  resulting 
from  the  support  price  increase,  will 
tend  to  limit  dairy  sales.  However, 
dairy  products  still  will  be  favorably 
priced  relative  to  other  foods  and 
sales  during  the  rest  of  1977  might  be 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  weakness 


in  early  1977  and  match  last  year' s 
record. 

The  year-to-year  increases  in  milk 
output  had  slowed  to  2l/2  percent  in 
March  and  April.  Heavy  concentrate 
feeding  boosted  output  per  cow,  which 
likely  will  continue  strong  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Despite  expected 
higher  cull  cow  prices  and  somewhat 
improved  off-farm  opportunities,  the 
declines  in  milk  cow  numbers  will  stay 
small  because  of  the  higher  milk  prices 
and  large  supply  of  dairy  replacements. 
Gains  from  a  year  earlier  in  milk  pro- 
duction will  pick  up  if  output  peaks 
normally  this  spring,  but  second  half 
(See  Mi  Ik  Output,    Page  8) 
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APRIL  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  RISES 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  April  totaled 
50,689,000  pounds  live  weight,  an  in- 
crease of  9  percent  from  April  1976. 
The  number  of  head  slaughtered  was 
182,700,  a  rise  of  12  percent  from  a 
year  earlier. 

Cattle  slaughter  dropped  8  percent 
to  13,225,000  pounds  live  weight,  Veal 
production,  at  134,000  pounds  live 
weight,  was  down  15  percent  from  April 
1976.  Hog  kill  rose  17  percent  to 
37,330,000  pounds  live  weight.  There 
was  no  sheep  or  lamb  slaughter  reported 


for  April. 

Commercial  production  of  red  meat 
in  the  United  States  totaled  3.  2  billion 
pounds  in  April,  up  3  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Total  red  meat  output 
for  January- April  1977  was  up  2  percent 
from  1976.  Changes  by  individual  com- 
ponents are  beef,  down  2  percent; 
veal,  up  2  percent;  pork,  up  13  per- 
cent; lamb  and  mutton,  down  5  percent. 
Commercial  meat  production  includes 
slaughter  in  Federally  inspected  and 
other  plants,  but  excludes  animals 
slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


APRIL 

JANUARY  THROUGH  APRIL 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

Cattle 

15.9 

15.0 

14,453 

13, 225 

76.  6 

65.0 

69, 235 

58, 285 

Calves 

.6 

.6 

157 

134 

3.0 

2.7 

706 

590 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

10 

.  2 

.  1 

20 

7 

Hogs 

146.0 

167.  1 

31,974 

37,330 

590.0 

649.  2 

133,032 

142, 502 

TOTAL 

162.6 

182.7 

46, 594 

50,689 

669.8 

717.0 

202,  993 

201, 384 

UNITED 

STATES 

Mi  1 1 1 on 

Head 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Head 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Lbs. 

Cattle 

3.4 

3.  3 

3,413 

3,  390 

14.  3 

13.  7 

14,479 

14, 222 

Calves 

.  4 

.4 

104 

104 

1.8 

1.9 

469 

467 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.6 

.6 

64 

62 

2.  3 

2.  1 

254 

242 

Hogs 

6.  1 

6.  7 

1,437 

1,570 

23.  5 

26.4 

5,  585 

6,  197 

TOTAL 

10.  5 

11.0 

5,018 

5,  126 

41.9 

44.  1 

20,787 

21,  128 

U  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  commerc  ia  I  s  laughter, 
excludes   farm  s  laugh  ter. 


FARM  EXPORTS  ( Con  1 1 nued  From  Page  I ) 


Middle  East,  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 
including  Japan,  Western  Europe,  and 
Canada.  Exports  to  the  USSR  and  South 
Asia  are  projected  well  below  last 
year' s  levels.  U.  S.  agricultural 
exports  to  South  America  are  also  de- 
clining this  fiscal  year. 


Although  6  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  have  passed,  uncertainty  remains 
about  the  final  level  of  U.  S.  agri- 
cultural exports.  Crop  developments 
during  the  summer  months  will  influence 
both  price  levels  and  export  sales. 
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MILK:    Production,  Disposition  and  Income,  1975-76,  North  Carolina 


ITEMS 


UNIT 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Preliminary 


FARM  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK  AND  MILKFAT: 
Number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  U... 

Milk  produced  per  milk  cow  2J  

Butterfat  produced  per  milk  cow. . . 

Percentage  of  fat  in  milk  

Total  milk  produced  on  farms  _£?/... 
Total  milkfat  produced  on  farms. . , 


MILK  USED  ON  FARMS  WHERE  PRODUCED: 

Fed  to  calves  2J  

Used  for  milk,  cream  and  butter. 
Total  used  on  farms  


MILK  MARKETED  BY  FARMERS: 

Sold  to  plants  and  dealers  as  whole  milk  J/. 

Sold  directly  to  consumers^/  

Total  Sold  

MILK  SOLD  BY  FARMERS  TO  PLANTS  AND  DEALERS: 

Quantity  

Price  per  100  pounds  

Cash  receipts  from  sales  to  plants  &  dealers 

MILK  SOLD  BY  FARMERS  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS: 

Quantity  

Price  per  quart  

Cash  receipts  from  direct  sales  


RETURNS  FROM  COMBINED  MARKETINGS  OF  MILK 
AND  CREAM: 

Average  per  100  pounds  milk   

Average  per  pound  butter  fat   

Total  cash  receipts  from  marketings. . . . 


VALUE  OF  MILK,   CREAM  AND  BUTTER  USED  ON 
FARMS  WHERE  PRODUCED:  §J  


GROSS  FARM  INCOME  FROM  DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  .Z/, 


No. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 
Lbs. 
Lbs. 


Lbs, 
Lbs, 
Lbs, 


Lbs. 
Lbs. 
Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Dols. 

Dols. 


Qts. 
Cts. 
Dols 


Dols. 
Dols. 
Dols, 


Dols. 
Dols. 


FARM  VALUE  OF  MILK  PRODUCED:  £J  £/   Dols 


153,000 
10,471 
383 
3.66 

1,602,000,000 
59,000,000 


17,000,000 
164,000,000 
181,000,000 


1,400,000,000 
21,000,000 
1,421,000,000 


1,400,000,000 
10.  50 
147,000,000 


9,767,000 
37.0 
3,614,000 


10.60 
2.90 
150,614,000 


17, 384,000 
167,998,000 
169,812,000 


154,000 
10,818 
400 
3.70 

1,666,000,000 
62,000,000 


17,000,000 
119,000,000 
136,000,000 

1,  510,000,000 
20,000,000 
1, 530,000,000 


1, 510,000,000 
10.60 
160,060,000 


9,302,000 
37.0 
3,442,000 


10.69 
2.89 
163,502,000 


12,721,000 
176, 223,000 
178,095,000 


U  Average  number  on   farms  during  year  excluding  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 
£J  Excludes  mi  IK  sucked  by  calves.    JL/  Includes  mi  IK  produced  by  dealer's  own 
herds.     JL/  Sales  directly   to  consumers  by  producers  who  sell  only  milK   from  their 
own  herds.     Also   includes  mi  IK  produced  by  institutional  herds.    J2/  Cash  receipts 
divided  by  mi  IK  or  mi  IK  fat  rep  resen  ted  in  combined  ma  rKet  i  ngs  .     J5J  Valued  at 
average  returns  per  IOO  pounds  of  mi  IK   in  combined  marKetings  of  mi  IK  and  cream. 
_Z/  Cash  receipts   from  marKetings  of  mi  IK  and  cream  plus   value  of  mi  IK  used  for 
home  consump  t  i  on  and  fa  rm- churned  butter.     J2/   Includes   value  of  mi  IK   fed  to 
ca Ives . 
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MILK  OUTPUT  ( Cont i nued  From  Page  5 J 


increases  probably  will  be  smaller 
because  of  the  sharp  gains  during  July- 
December  1976. 

In  1976,  farmers  marketed  the 
equivalent  of  117.3  billion  pounds  of 
milk,  of  which  115.5  billion  pounds 
was  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers. 
Wholesale  marketings  of  whole  milk 
accounted  for  almost  96  percent  of 
total  milk  production,  as  both  farm 
use  and  cream  marketings  continued  to 
decline. 


Farmers  received  an  average  $9.48 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  in  April,  just 
11  cents  above  a  year  ago,  as  the  74 
cent  increase  in  the  support  price  had 
not  yet  been  fully  reflected.  After  an 
adjustment  period,  farm  milk  prices 
likely  will  stay  close  to  support 
level  this  summer  but  will  average  con- 
siderably above  1976  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Seasonal  advances  in  late 
1977  probably  will  be  quite  modest. 


Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
Crop  &  Livestock 
Reporting  Service 

P.O.  Box  27767  N.  C. 

1  West  Edenton  Street  Doc. 
Raleigh,  N.C  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


LATE  MAY  RAINS  END  DRY  SPELL 

The  highlight  of  May' s  weather 
was  a  general  rainfall  May  24-26  which 
ended  an  extended  dry  period  that  be- 
gan about  mid-April.  The  rain,  which 
varied  from  0.50  to  1.50  inches  in  the 
Mountains  to  10.0  inches  in  some 
Coastal  Plains  areas,  alleviated  a 
soil  moisture  shortage  which  had  de- 
veloped over  the  State.  Typical  late 
spring  weather  with  warm  temperatures 
and  widely  scattered  showers  and 
thundershowers  returned  to  the  State 
the  first  week  of  June. 

The  rains  brought  about  a  dramatic 
shift  in  the  soil  moisture  situation. 
Whereas,  in  mid-May  most  locations 
were  reporting  short  to  very  short 
conditions,  on  June  4  soil  moisture 
averaged  1  percent  very  short,  7  per- 
cent short,  70  percent  adequate  and 
22  percent  surplus. 

Farm  activities  during  May  centered 
around  planting  and  cultivating.  On 
June  4,  planting  of  corn,  cotton,  and 
peanuts  as  well  as  transplanting  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  were  virtually  com- 
plete. Soybeans  at  78  percent  complete 
was  ahead  of  last  year' s  64%  on  the 
same  date.  Sweet  potato  transplanting 
was  72  percent  complete  compared  with 
65  percent  in  1976.  Sorghum  planting 
was  moving  at  about  the  same  pace  as 
1976  and  was  73%  complete.  Burley 
tobacco  transplanting  was  lagging 
behind  and  was  79  percent  complete, 
compared  with  90%  a  year  earlier. 

Harvest  of  small  grains  was  get- 
ting underway  in  late  May.  Peach  and 
Irish  potato  harvests  are  just  begin- 
ning. Hay  harvest  at  42%  complete  was 
progressing  well  ahead  of  normal. 

The  rains  brought  about  a  general 
improvement  in  crop  conditions  with 
the  exception  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 
Heavy  rains  in  the  central  and  northern 
Coastal  Plains  damaged  some  tobacco 
fields.  Statewide  as  of  June  4,  the 
crop  was  mostly  fair  to  good. 


DECLINE  IN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

Winter  wheat  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  6,045,000 
bushels  as  of  June  1,  down  3  percent 
from  the  May  1  forecast  and  down  13 
percent  from  1976.  The  estimated  acres 
for  harvest  was  unchanged  from  a  month 
earlier  but  the  yield  forecast  dropped 
1  bushel  to  31  bushels  per  acre.  The 
13  percent  decline  in  production  from 
1976  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  acres  for 
harvest  from  245,000  acres  to  195,000 
this  year.  Yield  per  acre  is  up  2 
bushels  from  last  year. 

Winter  wheat  production  for  the 
U.  S.  is  forecast  at  1,526  million 
bushels  based  on  June  1  conditions. 
This  is  3  percent  higher  than  the  May  1 
forecast,  but  3  percent  less  than  last 
year  and  8  percent  below  the  record 
1975  crop  of  1,653  million  bushels. 
If  realized,  this  will  be  the  third 
largest  crop  of  record.  The  decrease 
in  production  from  last  year  is  a  re- 
sult of  4  percent  fewer  acres  intended 
for  harvest  as  grain,  offsetting  a 
slightly  higher  yield  average  of  31.9 
bushels  per  acre  compared  with  31.6 
last  year.  Improved  moisture  condi- 
tions since  May  1  have  increased  ex- 
pected yields  in  many  areas. 


N.  C.  PEACH  PRODUCTION  UP 

North  Carolina' s  peach  production 
forecast  for  the  1977  crop  is  unchanged 
from  the  May  1  forecast  of  35,000,000 
pounds.  This  month's  production  fore- 
cast is  up  40  percent  from  last  year' s 
crop,  which  suffered  from  several 
freezes  during  critical  stages  of  the 
growing  season.  The  35  million  pound 
forecast  is  also  17  percent  higher  than 
1975. 

For  the  nine  southern  states,  the 
production  forecast  is  down  almost  8 

(See  Peaches,   Page  4) 
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N.  C.  MILK  PRODUCTION  DROPS 


Milk  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  May  1977  is  estimated  at  140 
million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier,  but  an  increase 
of  1  percent  above  May  1975.  The  aver- 
age milk  production  per  cow,  at  940 
pounds,  represents  an  increase  of  20 
pounds  over  May  a  year  earlier.  Milk 
cows  on  farms  during  May  dropped  5.000 
head  below  May  1976,  and  were  2,000 
head  less  than  April  1977. 

May  1977  milk  production  totaled 
11.3  billion  pounds  in  the  U.  S. ,  up 

1.7  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 

4.8  percent  above  May  1975.  Average 
production  per  cow  at  a  record  high  of 
1,029  pounds  was  23  pounds  more  than  a 


year  earlier  and  63  pounds  above  May 
1975.  Milk  cows,  estimated  at  10,978,- 
000  head  during  May,  were  down  0.6  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  and  11,000  head 
below  the  preceding  month. 

Production  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1977  was  2.1  percent  above  the  same 
period  last  year  and  6.0  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  in  1975. 

The  U.  S.  May  milk-feed  price 
ratio  at  1.44  was  1.4  percent  below 
the  preceding  month  and  3.4  percent 
below  a  year  ago.  The  decline  in  the 
ratio  from  the  preceding  month  was  due 
to  lower  milk  prices  and  higher  feed 
costs.  The  decline  in  the  ratio  from 
a  year  ago  was  due  to  higher  feed  costs. 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCT  I  ON -- HAY 


Milk  Cows  On  FarmsX/ 

Milk 

Per  Cow  2J 

Milk  Production 

STATE 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

As  %  Of, 
1$76 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  l  lion  Pounds 

Percent 

N.  C. 

153 

154 

149 

900 

920 

940 

138 

142 

140 

99 

Md. 

138 

138 

140 

1,020 

1,020 

1,055 

141 

141 

148 

105 

Va. 

158 

163 

165 

1,010 

1,010 

1,020 

160 

165 

168 

102 

Ga. 

130 

128 

129 

785 

850 

850 

102 

109 

110 

101 

Fla. 

197 

201 

200 

910 

925 

935 

179 

186 

187 

101 

u.  s. 

11,156 

11,047 

10,978 

966 

1,006 

1,029 

10,773 

11, 108 

11,295 

102 

_Zy  Includes  dry  cows.     Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 


2./  Excludes  mi  IK  sucked  by  calves. 


MORE  IRISH  POTATOES 


Spring  Irish  potato  production  is 
forecast  at  2,010  thousand  cwt .  this 
year  in  North  Carolina.  The  forecast 
of  13,400  acres  for  harvest  was  un- 
changed from  May  1.  However,  the  fore- 
cast of  yield  per  acre  dropped  from 
160  cwt.  to  150  cwt.  Therefore,  the 
expected  production  declined  from 
May  1.  Despite  the  decrease  in  yield 
since  May  1,  the  production  forecast 
of  2,010  thousand  cwt.  is  still  about 
7  percent  higher  than  1976  and  5  per- 


cent higher  than  1975. 

U.  S.   PRODUCTION  DOWN 

The  production  of  spring  Irish 
potatoes  in  the  U.  S.  is  expected  to 
be  22.3  million  cwt.,  down  2  percent 
from  May  1  and  down  10  percent  from 
1976.  The  decrease  in  production  is 
mainly  due  to  a  reduction  in  acres  for 
harvest  from  last  year. 

(See  table  page  3) 


SPRING  IRISH  POTATOES:    Acres,  Yield  and  Production 


ACRES  HARVESTED 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

1975 

Indicated 

Indicated 

Indicated 

1976 

June  1, 

1975 

1976 

June  1 , 

1975 

1976 

June  1, 

1977 

1977 

1977 

Thousands 

Hundredwe igh t 

Thousand  Hundredwe i gh t 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

12.0 

13.0 

13.4 

160 

145 

150 

1,920 

1,885 

2,010 

Fla. -Hastings. 

16.2 

19.  3 

19.  5 

195 

210 

210 

3, 359 

4 ,  053 

4,  095 

-Other. . . . 

1.9 

2.5 

1.8 

185 

160 

175 

352 

400 

315 

10.6 

11.5 

11.0 

130 

140 

120 

1,378 

1,610 

1,320 

Mississippi . . . 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

90 

95 

90 

171 

190 

171 

Lou i  tjianf) 

Z .  b 

2.6 

2.4 

70 

75 

75 

182 

195 

180 

Texas  

5.5 

7.1 

5.3 

150 

155 

160 

825 

1,  101 

848 

Arizona  

6.2 

6.8 

6.5 

245 

270 

270 

1,519 

1,836 

1,755 

California. . . . 

27.6 

34.2 

29.5 

380 

395 

395 

10,488 

13,509 

11,653 

TOTAL  

84.5 

99.0 

91.3 

237 

250 

245 

19, 994 

24,779 

22,347 

STATE  NUMBER  ONE  IN  YAMS 


North  Carolina  continued  to  be 
the  top  producer  of  sweet  potatoes  in 
1976.  An  estimated  4.6  million  cwt . 
was  harvested  from  33,000  acres.  This 
is  about  one-third  of  the  entire  U.  S. 
production.  Production  in  North 
Carolina  was  up  almost  3  percent  from 


1975  due  to  the  increase  of  acres 
harvested  during  1976.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  State  in  1976 
at  140  cwt.  was  down  5  cwt.  from  1975 
but  well  above  the  National  average 
of  115  cwt. 


SWEET  POTATOES:    Acreage,  Yield  and  Production,  By  States,  1975-76* 


STATE 

Acres 
Planted 

Acres 
Harvested 

Yield  Per 
Harvested 
Acre 

Total 
Production 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Acres 

Acres 

Cwt . 

Thous 

.   Cwt . 

N.  C. 

32,000 

35,000 

31,000 

33,000 

145 

140 

4,495 

4,620 

Ala. 

5,800 

5,500 

5,800 

5,500 

90 

90 

522 

495 

Ark. 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

80 

78 

120 

117 

Calif. 

7,300 

7,600 

7,300 

7,600 

140 

155 

1,022 

1,178 

Ga. 

8,000 

8,000 

7,500 

7,500 

100 

95 

750 

713 

La. 

31,000 

30,000 

30,000 

29,000 

85 

95 

2,550 

2,755 

Md. 

2,200 

2,000 

2,100 

1,900 

155 

140 

326 

266 

Miss. 

9,500 

9,500 

9,500 

9,000 

97 

90 

922 

810 

N.  J. 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,200 

110 

115 

220 

253 

S.  c. 

2,300 

2,500 

2,300 

2,500 

87 

86 

200 

215 

Tenn. 

3,000 

2,900 

3,000 

2,900 

105 

105 

315 

305 

Texas 

10,500 

11,000 

10,000 

10,500 

115 

105 

1, 150 

1,  103 

Va. 

6,900 

7,000 

6,500 

6,500 

150 

145 

975 

943 

u.  s. 

122,000 

124,700 

118,500 

119,600 

114 

115 

13,567 

13,773 

*  1976  Revised. 
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PEACHES    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

percent  from  the  May  1  forecast.  This 
decrease  is  largely  due  to  lower  pro- 
duction in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
from  the  May  1  forecast.  Production 


for  the  nine  southern  states  is  ex- 
pected to  be  585.5  million  pounds,  up 
1  percent  from  1976  and  44  percent 
from  1975. 


ESTIMATED  PEACH  PRODUCTION,  BY  STATES 


STATE 

1975 

1976 

Indicated 
June  1,  1977 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Million 

48  Pound 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Pounds 

Equivalents 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

30.0 

625 

25.0 

521 

35.  0 

729 

South  Carolina. 

210.0 

4,375 

255.  0 

5,313 

300.  0 

6,250 

95.0 

1,979 

200.0 

4,  167 

140.  0 

2,917 

Alabama  

7.0 

146 

14.0 

292 

11.0 

229 

Mississippi .... 

4.0 

83 

6.0 

125 

6.0 

125 

Arkansas  

35.0 

729 

42.0 

875 

40.0 

833 

Louisiana  

3.0 

63 

7.0 

146 

7.0 

146 

Oklahoma  

6.8 

142 

8.0 

167 

9.5 

198 

16.0 

333 

21.0 

438 

37.0 

771 

9  STATES  

406.8 

8,475 

578.0 

12,044 

585.5 

12,198 

Jack  Nealon 

Mathematical  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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FEWER  TOBACCO  AND  CORN  ACRES, 
BUT  MORE  SOYBEANS 

A  survey  of  Tar  Heel  farmers  dur- 
ing late  May  and  early  June  indicated 
that  they  will  harvest  fewer  acres  of 
tobacco  and  corn  than  last  year  but 
more  soybeans.  (For  detailed  data  on 
planted  and  harvested  acres  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  United  States,  see 
table  on  page  7. ) 

North  Carolina  tobacco  growers 
expect  to  harvest  382,000  acres  of  flue- 
cured  and  9,500  acres  of  burley  during 
1977.  This  is  13  percent  less  for 
flue-cured  and  6  percent  more  for  bur- 
ley  than  a  year  earlier. 

Corn  acres  planted  are  down  2  per- 
cent to  2,000,000  acres  of  which 
1,820,000  acres  are  to  be  harvested  for 
grain. 

Soybean  plantings,  at  1,380,000 
acres,  are  up  15  percent  from  1976, 
while  1,300,000  acres  are  intended  to 
be  harvested  for  beans. 

Cotton  acres  planted  increased  20 
percent  from  1976  to  90,000  acres. 
Peanut  acreage  is  slightly  higher  than 
last  year. 

United  States'  indications  of 
planted  acres  ^how  more  soybeans  and 
cotton,  but  less  corn,  peanuts,  and 
tobacco. 


MAY  EGG  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

Egg  production  on  North  Carolina 
farms  during  the  month  of  May  is  esti- 
mated at  234  million,  up  slightly  from 
May  1976.  The  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  on  hand  during 
the  month  averaged  11.2  million  com- 
pared to  11.3  million  a  year  earlier. 
Eggs  laid  per  100  layers,  at  2,086, 
(See  Egg  Product  ion ,   Page  6) 


JUNE  PRICE  INDEX  DOWN 

The  * 'All  Farm  Products''  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  June 
is  184  (1967  =  100),  a  decline  of  1 
point  from  May,  but  an  increase  of  9 
points  from  June  1976. 

The  "All  Crops"  index,  at  185, 
is  down  3  points  from  May.  Oil  bearing 
crops  dropped  21  points,  and  fruits 
were  down  4  points.  In  opposition, 
commercial  vegetables  rose  12  points 
to  199  and  grains  increased  2  points 
to  174. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  is  up  2  points.  Meat 
animals  increased  8  points,  dairy  de- 
creased 1  point,  and  poultry  was  un- 
changed at  183. 

(See  Table,   Page  2) 


N.  C.  HOG  NUMBERS  DECLINE 

The  State's  inventory  of  all  hogs 
and  pigs  on  hand  June  1,  1977  showed  a 
reduction  of  6  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier according  to  a  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Carolina  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service.  The  total 
inventory,  at  1,850,000  head,  was  made 
up  of  296,000  head  kept  for  breeding 
purposes  and  1,554,000  head  of  market 
hogs.  Both  classes  were  down  6  per- 
cent as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  Tar  Heel  State  ranked 
eighth  in  hog  numbers  nationally  as  of 
mid- year. 

North  Carolina  producers  intend  to 
farrow  110,000  sows  or  5  percent  fewer 
sows  during  the  next  3  months  --  June 
through  August  --  than  they  did  during 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  September- 
November  1977  farrowings  are  expected 
to  be  up  2  percent  to  84,000  sows. 

During  the  past  three  month  period, 
(See  Hog  Numbers,   Page  -a) 
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U.S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  DOWN  10  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  DOWN  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  decreased  10  points  (5  percent) 
to  184  percent  of  its  January- December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
June  15,  1977.  Contributing  most  to 
the  decrease  since  mid-May  were  lower 
prices  for  soybeans,  cattle,  corn, 
wheat,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Higher 
prices  for  hogs  and  dairy  products  were 
slightly  offsetting.     The  index  was  11 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


June 

June 

June 

May 

June 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products. . . . 

jj 

148 

3/ 

174 

175 

185 

184| 

All  Crops  

jj 

152 

171 

168 

188 

185! 

135 

% 

161 

152 

169 

169 1 

Oil  Bearing  

183 

J/ 

182 

203 

2J 

285 

2641 

Grains  

205 

202 

211 

JJ 

172 

174' 

Commercial  Vegetables  

jj 

191 

JJ 

208 

JJ  191 

187 

199 

JJ 

140 

J/ 

205 

165 

227 

223! 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

141 

jj 

179 

188 

180 

182. 

139 

jj 

204 

223 

185 

193 

Poultry  

138 

174 

179 

183 

1831 

JJ 

154 

jj 

156 

161 

JJ 

167 

166] 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

165 

jj 

186 

JJ  195 

194 

184 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ '. 

JJ 

170 

jj 

183 

JJ  193 

204 

203 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

JJ 

97 

j/ 

102 

JJ  101 

JJ 

95 

91 

U  I  nc  I  ud  i  ng  Interest,    Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates. 

2J  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers  to  Index  of  Prices  Paid. 
JJ  Revised. 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  MIXED,  FEED  PRICES  MOSTLY  DOWN 

Average  prices  received  for  crops 
by  North  Carolina  farmers  at  local  mar- 
kets about  mid-June  were  mixed  compared 
to  a  month  earlier.  (See  Table,  Page 
3.)  Soybeans  dropped  98  cents  per 
bushel  and  stopped  at  $8. 75.  Corn  was 
down  5  cents  per  bushel  to  $2.40,  while 
oats  were  up  15  cents  per  bushel  to 
$1.46. 

Prices  received  for  livestock 
were  also  mixed.  Hogs,  at  $41.90,  were 
up  $3.50  per  hundredweight.  Beef 
cattle  dropped  $1.80  per  hundredweight 
to  $27.80,  and  milk  cows  increased 
$15.  00  per  head  to  $345.00. 


points  (6  percent)  below  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmer!, 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  June  11 
was  203,  down  1  point  OA  percent)  froB 
a  month  earlier.  Lower  prices  foi 
feeder  livestock  and  feed  accounted  fo: 
the  index  decline.  The  index  was  1( 
points  (5  percent)  above  June  1976. 


Feed  prices  paid  by  the  State' s 
farmers  during  June  were  generally 
lower.  (See  Table,  Page  3.)  Mixed 
dairy  feed  with  16  percent  protein  was 
down  $5.00  per  ton  to  $152.00,  whilej 
3  2%  protein  feed  was  unchanged  at 
$225.00  per  ton.  Broiler  grower,  at 
$182.00  per  ton,  was  down  $8.00  and 
laying  feed  dropped  $5.00  per  ton  to 
$167.00.  In  the  high  protein  feeds 
category,  cottonseed  meal  (41  percent 
protein)  rose  50  cents  per  hundred-; 
weight  from  May,  and  soybean  meal  (44 
percent  protein)  stayed  the  same  at 
$16.50  per  hundredweight. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


UNIT 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


June 

15 
1976 


Ma 


1977 


June 

15 
1977* 


UNITED  STATES 


June 
15 
1976 


May 
1977 


June 

15 
1977* 


Do  I  lars 


fobacco  

Porn  

[Vheat  

|)ats  

iarley  

Sorghum  Grains. . 

Soybeans  

Cotton  

Vool  

logs  

teef  Cattle  

/eal  Calves  

dilk  Cows  

?om'  1.  Broilers. 

rurkeys  

ilggs  JJ  

rtilk,  Whlse  

3otatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. . 
\pples,  Com'  1. . . 
lay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay. . . . 

Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


2.90 
1.  52 


2J2.  45 
^/1.31 


5.89  ^/9.73 


49.00 
30.  10 
37.  20 
320.00 
.  250 
.350 
.613 
10.  30 
5.00 


38.40 
29.60 
39.  20 
330.00 
.  250 
.  350 
.619 
10.70 

9.50 


2.40 
1.46 

8.75 


41.90 
27.80 
34.60 
345.00 
.  255 
.  380 
.  585 
10.60 
6.00 
9.  10 


1.055 
2.74 
3.37 
1.64 
2.60 
4.  29 
6.  16 
.669 
.690 
49.  20 
36.40 
37.70 
479.00 
.243 
.  312 
.533 
9.  14 
4.43 
15.02 

.071 
59.60 
64.00 
47.70 


1,095 
2/2.  25 
Z/2.  11 
^/1.52 
2/2.  12 
_£/3.  18 
_^/9. 21 
2/  .672 
.751 
40.70 
36.  10 
38.50 
500.00 
.  243 
.332 
.491 
9.34 
5.20 
11.08 

.  120 
68.  10 
73.80 
52.40 


1.080 
2.09 
1.96 
1.33 
1.96 
2.96 
8.  18 
.632 
.737 
41.90 
34.  10 
36.00 
504.00 
.  247 
.339 
.468 
9.37 
4.77 
15.98 

.  121 
61.30 
65.60 
50.  10 


J  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 

retail  by  farmers. 
2/  Revised. 
*  Pre  I i  mi  nary . 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OF  PEED 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


June 

15 
1976 


May 
15 
1977 


June 

15 
1977 


UNITED  STATES 


June 

15 
1976 


May 
15 
1977 


June 

15 
1977 


Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

16%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower.  . . . 

Laying  Feed  JJ .  .  . . 

Turkey  Grower  _//.  . 


Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%. 

Soybean  Meal  44%  


Per  Ton   -  Dot  lars 


143.00 

149.00 

144.00 

137.00 

144.00 

140.00 

145.00 

157.00 

152.00 

143.00 

152.00 

149.00 

172.00 

225.00 

225.00 

193.00 

238.00 

232.00 

166.00 

194.00 

192.00 

179.00 

191.00 

188.00 

177.00 

190.00 

182.00 

172.00 

187.00 

184.00 

151.00 

172.00 

167.00 

156.00 

166.00 

162.00 

172.00 

198.00 

194.00 

178.00 

200.00 

196.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

-  Dollars 

7.40 

7.70 

7.70 

7.  44 

7.89 

7.77 

7.40 

7.30 

7.40 

7.  31 

7.75 

7.64 

6.90 

6.30 

6.  20 

6.97 

6.  14 

6.04 

10.00 

13.  50 

14.00 

10.  40 

12.  50 

12.60 

11.00 

16.  50 

16.  50 

11.50 

16.00 

15.40 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without  further  mixing  or  supp  I  emen  ta  t  ions . 
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MAY  SLAUGHTER  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR 

Commercial  livestock  slaughter  in 
North  Carolina  during  May  totaled  47.5 
million  pounds  live  weight,  an  increase 
of  8  percent  from  May  a  year  ago.  The 
number  of  head  slaughtered  was  171,800, 
a  rise  of  15  percent  from  the  previous 
year. 

Cattle  slaughter  dropped  11  per- 
cent to  12.4  million  pounds  live 
weight.  Veal  production,  at  111,000 
pounds  live  weight,  was  down  26  percent 
from  May  1976.  Hog  kill  iuse  17  percent 
to  35.0  million  pounds  live  weight.  May 
reports  showed  no  sheep  or  lamb 
slaughter. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


MAY 

JANUARY  THROUGH  MAY 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Live 

Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous . 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

15.  4 

14.  2 

13,875 

12,  367 

92.0 

79.  2 

83, 110 

70,652 

Calves 

.  5 

.  5 

151 

111 

3.5 

3.  1 

857 

701 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.2 

.  1 

20 

11 

Hogs 

134.0 

157.  1 

29,882 

35,039 

724.0 

806.  3 

162,914 

177,541 

TOTAL 

149.9 

171.8 

43,908 

47, 517 

819.7 

888.7 

246,901 

248,905 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mil i ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.  2 

3.3 

3,318 

3,391 

17.5 

17.0 

17,797 

17,61$ 

Calves 

.4 

.4 

100 

107 

2.  2 

2.3 

568 

575 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.4 

.  5 

48 

52 

2.8 

2.6 

302 

294 

Hogs 

5.3 

6.  1 

1,  272 

1,465 

28.9 

32.5 

6,857 

7,662 

TOTAL 

9.3 

10.3 

4,738 

5,015 

51.4 

54.4 

25, 524 

26, 144 

Jj'  Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal   inspect  ion  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s  laughter, 
Excludes  farm  s  laughter . 


Commercial  production  of  red  meat  j 
in  the  United  States  during  May  totaled 
slightly  over  3. 1  billion  pounds,  up  7  j  j 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Total  j  a 
red  meat  output  for  January-May  1977  j 
was  up  3  percent  from  1976.  The  change  j 
by  individual  components  was:  beef,  c 
down  2  percent;  veal,  up  3  percent; 
pork,  up  14  percent;  lamb  and  mutton,  j 
down  2  percent.  Commercial  meat  pro-  *  f 
duction  includes  slaughter  in  Federally  |  ( 
inspected  and  other  plants,  but  excludes  I  < 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 


HOG  NUMBERS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I) 


March-May  1977,  the  State's  producers 
farrowed  an  estimated  103,000  sows,  a 
decrease  of  11  percent  from  the  compara- 
ble period  a  year  earlier.  Litters 
averaged  7.35  pigs  compared  with  7.50 
pigs  per  litter  during  March-May  1976. 
The  combination  of  fewer  sows  farrowed 
and  a  slightly  smaller  number  of  pigs 


per  litter  resulted  in  a  13  percent 
drop  in  the  pig  crop  for  the  quarter. 
The  December  1976  through  February  1977 
pig  crop  was  off  9  percent  from  the 
previous  year. 

Inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs  on 
June  1,   1977  in  the  U.  S.   is  estimated 
(See  Hog  Numbers,   Page  5) 
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HOG  NUMBERS  (Co, 

at  54.1  million  head,  up  fractionally 
from  last  year  but  12  percent  above  two 
years  earlier.  Breeding  inventory,  at 
8.6  million,  is  up  2  percent  from  1976 
and  up  16  percent  from  1975.  Market 
hogs  inventory,  at  45.5  million  head, 
is  down  slightly  from  1976  but  12  per- 
cent above  1975. 

U.  S.  hog  producers  intend  to 
farrow  6.  1  million  sows  during  the  June- 
November  1977  period.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  5  percent  from  the  corre- 
sponding 1976  period  and  24  percent 


t  ' d .  From  Page  4) 
above  the  same  period  in  1975.  If 
these  intentions  are  realized  along 
with  an  average  litter  rate,  a  pig 
crop  of  44.4  million  would  be  expected. 
If  these  projections  are  realized  the 
pig  crop  would  be  5  percent  more  than 
the  June-November  pig  crop  of  1976  and 
the  largest  since  the  1971  June-November 
total. 

The  December  1976-May  1977  U.  S. 
pig  crop  was  43. 1  million  head,  2  per- 
cent more  than  last  year  and  21  percent 
above  the  same  period  two  years  ago. 


HOGS  AND  PIGS 

JUNE  1 

,  1977 

REPORT: 

Number 

On  Farms, 

Sows  Farr 

owing, 

and  Pi 

g  Crop, 

976-1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

ITEM 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

As  %  Of 

1976 

1977 

As  %  Of 

iy  i  o 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

MTTimnnn              n  a  nun     titmp     1  • 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JUNE  1: 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs  

1,975 

1,850 

94 

54,050 

54, 100 

100 

316 

296 

94 

8,  415 

8,  598 

102 

Market  

1,659 

1,  554 

94 

45,635 

45, 502 

100 

Market  Hogs  and  Pigs 

By  Weight  Groups: 

Under  60  Pounds  

750 

684 

21,788 

21,509 

99 

441 

395 

Qft 

11, 210 

10,818 

97 

120-179  pounds  

289 

292 

1  n  1 

7,  242 

7,  569 

1UJ 

180-219  nounds 

141 

149 

1  nfi 

4,  378 

4,559 

220  pounds  and  over. . . 

38 

34 

89 

1,017 

1,047 

103 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS- DEC.   1:  U 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs  

1,900 

1,940 

102 

49,602 

55,085 

111 

304 

281 

92 

7,634 

8,039 

105 

Market  

1,596 

1,659 

104 

41,968 

47,046 

112 

SOWS  FARROWING: 

December  //-February. . . . 

116 

110 

95 

2,463 

2, ,753 

112 

116 

103 

89 

3,  334 

3,  310 

99 

232 

213 

92 

5,797 

6,063 

105 

June- August  

116 

2/110 

95 

2,976 

September-November  

82 

2/  84 

102 

2,891 

198 

^194 

98 

5,867 

2/6, 144 

105 

PIG  CROP: 

December  .^/-February. . . . 

824 
870 

748 
757 

91 
87 

1,694 

1,505 

89 

42, 228 

43,091 

102 

1,452 

42,354 

2/ '44,  421 

105 

PIGS  PER  LITTER: 

December  JJ- February. .  . . 

7.  10 

6.80 

96 

7.50 

7.35 

98 

7.30 

7.07 

97 

7.  28 

7.  11 

98 

7.33 

7.22 

J/7.  23 

100 

JJ  December  preced i ng  year. 

2J  In 

tent  ions 

.      _3/  Ave 

rage  number  of  pigs 

per 

litter  with  allowance  for  trend  used  to  compute  indicated  June-November  pig  crop. 
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MORE  BROILERS  AND  EGG-TYPE  CHICKS  HATCHED 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  34.  1  million  broiler- 
type  chicks  during  May  1977,  an  in- 
crease of  2  percent  from  May  a  year 
earlier.  Egg-type  chicks  hatched  were 
up  17  percent  to  900,000. 

In  the  United  States,  the  broiler- 
type  hatch  rose  5  percent  to  336.9 


million  and  the  egg-type  hatch  in- 
creased 9  percent  to  52.5  million 
chicks.  The  number  of  eggs  in  incuba- 
tors on  June  1,  1977  for  the  South 
Atlantic  states  increased  4  percent  for 
broiler-type  and  10  percent  for  egg- 
type. 


CH 

ICKS  HATCHED  HAY 

STATE 

BROILER - 

TYPE 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

EGG- 

TYPE 

1977 

As  %  Of 
1976 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

33,494 
2,554 

43, 190 
8,  138 

15,438 

19,035 
8,417 

34, 130 
3,  162 

46,940 
7,997 

16,433 

18,816 
9,605 

102 
124 
109 

98 
106 

99 
114 

769 
1,021 
4,  208 
3,  437 
JJ 
JJ 
588 

900 
833 
5,  343 
3,813 
JJ 
JJ 
1,054 

117 
82 
127 
111 

179 

UNITED  STATES 

321, 109 

336,885 

105 

48, 233 

52,454 

109 

JJ  Not  pub  I  i  shed  sepa  rate  ly  to  avoid  disclosing  indi vidua  I  opera  t  ions  . 

U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  INCREASES 


The  U.  S.  hatch  of  21.0  million 
turkey  poults  during  May  was  3  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy 
breeds  was  up  7  percent  from  May  1976, 
but  light  breed  poults  hatched  were 
down  29  percent. 


Turkey  eggs  in  incubators  on  June 
1,  at  26.9  million,  were  down  6  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Eggs  set  for 
heavy  breed  turkeys  were  down  2  percent 
from  last  year  and  light  breeds  were 
down  37  percent. 


TURKEY  POULTS  HA1CHED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERIES  DURING  MAY  1977 


GEOGRAPHIC 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS^/ 

ALL 

BREEDS 

DIVISIONS  (U.S.) 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

447 
2,645 
6,600 
2,817 
1,954 
3,884 

412 
2,544 
7,067 

3,  219 
2,  161 

4,  190 

84 
65 
1,067 
436 
0 

281 

83 
71 
766 
380 
0 
74 

531 
2,710 
7,667 

3,  253 
1,954 

4,  165 

495 
2,615 
7,833 
3,  599 
2,  161 
4,264 

UNITED  STATES 

18,347 

19, 593 

1,933 

1,374 

20,  280 

20,967 

JJ  Birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over. 
2J  Birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is  under  12  pounds. 


EGG  PRODUCTION  ( Con  t ' d .  From  Page  I ) 


were  46  more  than  the  number  laid  dur- 
ing May  1976. 

The  nation*  s  laying  flock  produced 
5,477  million  eggs  during  May,  up 
slightly  from  May  1976.    Layers  on  hand 


during  the  month,  at  269. 2  million, 
were  down  1  percent  from  a  year  ear- 
lier. The  average  rate  of  lay  during 
May  was  2,035  eggs  per  100  layers,  an 
increase  of  1  percent  from  a  year  ago. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  WAY 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

Number 

Mi  1 1  ions 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

VII  guild 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

11,300 
3,  170 
4,730 
22, 226 
11,517 

11, 200 
3,  249 
5,000 
22,770 
12,355 

2,040 
1,996 
2,  139 
2,093 
2,049 

2,086 
2,027 
2,  207 
2,031 
1,993 

231 
63 
101 
465 
236 

234 
66 
111 
462 
246 

UNITED  STATES 

271,057 

269, 169 

2,020 

2,035 

5,476 

5,477 

CROP  ACREAGES:    North  Carolina  and  United  States,  1975-77 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

CROP 

Indicated 

Indicated 

1975 

1976 

June  30, 

1975 

1976 

June  30, 

1977 

1977 

Thousands 

Corn:  Planted  All  Purposes  

1,750 

2,050 

2,000 

78, 166 

84,  121 

82,735 

1,  590 

1,  ooO 

1,  820 

67, 222 

71    no  c 
/ 1,  OoO 

<U, oZo 

Wheat:  Planted  All  Purposes  JJ . 

315 

275 

Zoo 

DO,  JLoO 

57, 708 

55, 708 

Harvested  For  Grain  JJ .  . 

97^ 

940 

Li)  O 

<J  1  ,  0\J  I 

4Q 

, ooo 

48  4^1 

Oats:  Planted  All  Purposes  

155 

175 

170 

17, 366 

17, 549 

18,471 

Harvested  For  Grain  

80 

80 

75 

13,609 

12,392 

14,300 

Barley:  Planted  All  Purposes. . . 

67 

73 

67 

9,536 

9,  296 

10, 430 

Harvested  For  Grain  

57 

60 

57 

8,743 

8^  417 

9,  600 

Rye:  Planted  All  Purposes  

125 

130 

130 

3,  166 

2,954 

2,913 

Harvested  For  Grain  

20 

20 

22 

814 

804 

785 

oorgnunis.  jriantfcju  hii  jruipubtJo. 

115 

125 

120 

18,345 

18,639 

17,440 

Harvested  For  Grain. . 

85 

90 

85 

15,519 

14,877 

14, 147 

Soybeans:  Planted  All  Purposes. 

1,500 

1,200 

1,380 

54,732 

50,327 

58,954 

Harvested  For  Beans. . 

1,420 

1,  100 

1,300 

53,761 

49,443 

57,955 

Peanuts:  Planted  All  Purposes. . 

167 

168 

169 

1,  532 

1,549 

1,544 

Harvested  For  Nuts. . . . 

165 

166 

166 

1,  504 

1,522 

1,512 

Cotton:  Planted^/  

56 

75 

90 

9,493 

11,656 

13,355 

53 

71 

Aug. 11 

8,796 

10,914 

Aug  . 11 

Tobacco:  Type  11  

179 

185 

160 

247 

255 

221 

Type  12  

229 

203 

175 

229 

203 

175 

Type  13  

62 

51 

47 

152 

126 

116 

All  Flue-Cured  

470 

439 

382 

717 

667 

592 

Type  31  

9.  5 

9.0 

9.5 

282.  2 

284.9 

276.7 

479.  5 

448.0 

391.  5 

999.  2 

951.9 

867.  7 

Hay:  All  Harvested  

335 

350 

380 

61,673 

60,915 

61,729 

Alfalfa  

13 

15 

17 

27,092 

26, 556 

27,658 

All  Other  

322 

335 

363 

34, 581 

34,359 

34,071 

Sweet  Potatoes:  Planted  

32.0 

35.0 

34.0 

122.0 

124.7 

119.7 

Harvested  

31.0 

33.0 

33.0 

118.  5 

119.6 

115.8 

16.6 

17.5 

17.7 

206.  2 

224.6 

212.  2 

Harvested  

16.0 

17.0 

17.4 

200.  2 

219.  1 

208.8 

JJ  U.   S.    includes  Winter,  Durum 

and  Other  Spring.  U. 

5.    acreages  include 

Ame r  i can-  P i ma . 
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Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARM  REPORT 

Re  leased  :  July  22,  1977 

No.  734  Semi-Monthly 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Crop  &  Livestock 
Reporting  Servic^  q 

P.O.  Box  27767  Doc. 
1  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


JUNE  WEATHER 
GENERALLY  FAVORABLE  TO  CROPS 

June  was  basically  a  favorable 
month  for  crop  development  in  North 
Carolina.  Scattered  "howers  and 
thunderstorms  occurred  on  a  regular 
basis  in  the  Mountains  and  in  some 
Coastal  Plains  areas.  Precipitation 
for  the  month  was  near  normal  in  the 
Mountains,  less  than  50  percent  of  nor- 
mal in  the  Piedmont  and  about  80  percent 
of  normal  for  the  Coastal  Plains.  Tem- 
peratures averaged  near  normal  until 
the  last  week  when  extremely  hot  weather 
prevailed. 

As  of  July  9,  soil  moisture  short- 
age was  general  throughout  the  State. 
Statewide,  soil  moisture  averaged  41 
percent  very  short,  37  percent  short 
and  22  percent  adequate.  Record  break- 
ing high  temperatures  were  recorded  in 
many  areas  of  North  Carolina  during  the 
first  week  of  July. 

Crop  production  estimates  published 
in  this  report  are  based  on  yield  sur- 
veys taken  about  July  1  and  assumes 
average  or  normal  weather  from  July  1 
through  harvest.  Any  changes  occurring 
since  July  1,  because  of  departures  from 
normal  weather,  will  be  reflected  in 
the  August  1  forecast  to  be  published 
August  11. 

The  main  farm  activities  during 
June  were  planting  soybeans,  combining 
small  grains,  cultivating  crops,  top- 
dressing  tobacco,  cutting  hay,  harvest- 
ing potatoes  and  picking  peaches.  Soy- 
bean planting  was  nearing  completion 
by  the  end  of  June.  Small  grain  harvest 
was  about  90  percent  complete,  slightly 
ahead  of  both  last  year  and  average, 


SMALLER  FLUE-CURED  CROP  EXPECTED 

Based  on  conditions  around  July  1, 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  smaller  crop  in  North  Carolina 
than  last  year  in  all  belts.  The  first 
early  season  forecast  of  1977  flue- 
cured  production  is  set  at  ^59  million 
pounds,  124  million  pounds  or  14%  less 
than  the  state's  1976  crop.  About 
382,000  acres  will  be  harvested  this 
season,  which  is  13%  less  than  last 
year.  An  average  yield  of  1,986  pounds 
per  acre  is  forecast.  This  is  26  pounds 
per  acre  less  than  the  average  yield  a 
year  earlier.  Forecasted  production 
for  Type  11  (Old  and  Middle  Belts)  is 
288  million  pounds,  down  15%  from  1976; 
for  Type  12  (Eastern  Belt)  is  372  mil- 
lion pounds,  down  14%  from  last  year; 
and  for  Type  13  (Border  Belt)  is  99 
million  pounds,   down  10%  from  1976. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  production  is 
forecast  at  1,152  million  pounds,  down 
12%  from  the  1976  total.  Acres  for 
harvest  are  down  11%  from  last  year  to 
593,100.  Average  yield  per  acre  has 
also  declined  from  1976  and  is  expected 
to  be  1,943  pounds  per  acre,  which  is 
down  1%  from  the  1,974  pounds  a  year 
earlier. 

(See,  Table,   Page  2) 


N.  C.  BURLEY  CROP  HIGHER 

The  burley  crop  is  expected  to 
total  9,500  acres  for  harvest  in  North 
Carolina.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  500  acres  from  1976  but  is  the  same 
as  the  1975  estimate. 

The  Nation' s  burley  acreage  is  down 
from  a  year  earlier.  Growers  expect  to 
harvest  275,700  acres,  down  3  percent 
from  the  284,900  in  1976. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO,  BY  TYPE,  JULY  1,  1977 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

TYPE 

Indi- 

Indi- 

Indi- , 

1975 

1976 

cated 

1975 

1976 

cated 

1975 

1976 

cated 

1977 

1977 

1977 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Thousand  Pounds 

Virginia 

11 

68.0 

70  0 

61.0 

1,650 

1,780 

1,795 

112,200 

124, 600 

109 ,495| 

N.  C. 

11 

179.0 

185.0 

160.0 

1,710 

1,830 

1,800 

306,090 

338,550 

288,000 

N.  C. 

12 

99Q  fl 

z  z  y  .  u 

ZUOj .  U 

1 ,1  o .  u 

2,155 

9    1 4ft 
z  ,  11  u 

9   1  9*1 

4^4  490 
Tt  0 1 ,  *t  z  u 

•371     Q-7  e; 
O  1  J.  ,  O  1  O 

N.  C. 

13 

62.0 

51.0 

47.0 

2,165 

2,160 

2,100 

134,230 

110,160 

98,700 

N.C.  Total 

11- 

lS 

470.0 

4391.0 

382.0 

1,987 

2,012 

1,986 

933,815 

883,130 

758,575 

S.  C. 

lS 

90.0 

751.0 

69.0 

2,100 

2,045 

2,050 

189,000 

153,375 

141,450 

Georgia 

14 

75.0 

68.0 

67.0 

2,010 

1,820 

1,750 

150,750 

123,760 

117,250 

r  101  lUd 

14 

13.5 

14.0 

13.5 

2,080 

2,160 

1,850 

28,080 

30,240 

24,975 

Alabama 

14 

.7 

.6 

.6 

1,700 

1,800 

1,100 

1J90 

1,152 

633 

U.S.  TOTAL 

11- 

14 

717.2 

666.6 

593.1 

1,973 

1,974 

1,943 

1,415,035 

1,316,257 

1,152,378: 

DECLINE  IN  TAR  HEEL  CORN 

As  of  July  1,  corn  for  grain  pro- 
duction in  North  Carolina  is  forecast 
at  142  million  bushels.  This  is  6%  less 
than  last  year,  but  the  second  highest 
of  record.  Corn  acreage  for  grain  har- 
vest is  estimated  at  1.8  million  acres, 
3%  less  than  1976.  The  yield  forecast 
of  78  bushels  per  acre  is  2  bushels 
less  than  the  average  yield  of  80 
bushels  last  year. 

U.  S.  corn  for  grain  production, 
forecast  at  6.3  billion  bushels  based  on 
conditions  as  of  July  1,  is  2%  higher 
than  the  record  crop  of  1976.  The  rise 
in  production  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
yield  per  acre  from  87.4  bushels  last 
year  to  89.4  bushels  this  year.  To  the 
contrary,  acres  for  harvest  declined 
slightly  to  70.8  million  acres  from  71.1 
million  acres  in  1976. 


APPLE  CROP  LARGER 

N.  C.  commercial  apple  production 
is  expected  to  total  290  million  pounds, 
9%  more  than  the  1976  crop.  The  condi- 
tion of  apples  is  considered  mostly  good 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Nation's  apple  production  is 
forecast  at  6,841  million  pounds,  which 
is  up  7%  from  the  1976  crop,  which  was 
reduced  by  the  freeze. 


MORE  PEACHES  IN  STATE.  LESS  IN  U.S 

Peach  production  in  North  Caroling 
this  year  is  forecast  at  35  millior1 
pounds,  unchanged  from  the  June  1  fore 
cast  but  up  40%  from  the  freeze-reducec 
crop  of  1976.  By  July  9,  almost  hall 
of  the  crop  had  been  picked.  Harvest 
progress  this  season  is  about  the  same 
as  usual. 

The  Nation's  1977  peach  crop  is 
forecast  at  2,988  million  pounds.  Thij; 
is  almost  2%  higher  than  the  June  1 
forecast  but  still  below  last  year's 
production  of  3,018  million  pounds.! 


PEACH  PRODUCTION 


STATE 

1975 

1976 

Indicated 
July  1, 
1977  i 

Mi  1 1  i  on  Pounds 

N.  C. 

s.  C 

Ga. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

30.0 
210.0 

95.0 
7.0 
4.0 

35.0 
3.0 
6.8 

16.0 

25.0 
255.0 
200.0 
14.0 
6.0 
42.0 
7.0 
8.0 
21.0 

35.0  1 
285.0 
110.0 
10.0  1 
6.0  ! 
40.0 
7.0 
9.5 
43.0 

Total 
9  States 

406.8 

578.0 

545.5 

U.  S. 

2,842.  1 

3,018.2 

2,988.0 

3 


WINTER  WHEAT  DOWN 

Winter  wheat  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  6,045,000 
bushels,  which  is  unchanged  from  the 
June  1  forecast  but  13%  below  the  1976 
production.  The  decline  from  last  year 
resulted  from  a  decrease  in  acres  for 
harvest  from  240,000  in  1976  to  195,000 
this  year.  Yield  per  acre  is  forecast 
at  31  bushels,  up  2  bushels  from  1976. 

Winter  wheat  production  in  the 
U.  S.  is  forecast  at  1,539  million 
bushels,  down  almost  2%  from  1976  and 
down  7%  from  1975.  The  decrease  in 
harvested  acres  from  49.5  million  in 
1976  to  48.5  million  this  year  was 
responsible  for  the  drop  in  production. 
Yield  per  acre  increased  to  31.8 
bushels  from  31.6  last  year. 


RYE  PRODUCTION  UP 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  expect 
to  produce  418,000  bushels  of  rye  this 
year,  up  10%  from  the  380,000  bushels 
last  year.  Yield  per  acre  at  19  bushels 
is  unchanged  from  last  year.  Acres  for 
harvest  is  up  2,000  from  1976  to  22,000 
acres. 

Production  of  rye  in  the  U.  S.  for 
1977  is  forecast  at  17,787,000  bushels, 
up  almost  7%  from  the  1976  crop.  The 
increase  in  U.  S.  production  is  caused 
by  the  increase  in  expected  yield  per 
acre  to  22.7  bushels  from  20.7  bushels 
last  year.  Acres  of  rye  for  harvest  is 
set  at  785,000,  down  19,000  acres  from 
1976. 


N.  C.  OATS  DOWN,  U.  S.  OATS  UP 

As  of  July  1,  production  of  oats 
in  N.  C.  is  forecast  at  3,375,000 
bushels,  down  about  6%  from  the  prior 
year.  Acres  for  harvest  dropped  from 
80,000  in  1976  to  75,000  this  year.  The 
forecast  of  yield  per  acre  is  set  at 
45  bushels,  which  is  unchanged  from 
last  year. 

Nationally,  the  production  of  oats 
increased  about  25%  from  1976  to  707 
million  bushels.  The  forecast  of  yield 
per  acre  is  up  4  bushels  from  last  sea- 
son to  49.4  bushels.  Acres  for  harvest 
is  estimated  at  14.3  million,  up  15% 
from  1976. 


MORE  COTTON  IN  N.  C.  AND  U.  S. 

North  Carolina  cotton  growers 
planted  90,000  acres  in  1977,  a  fifth 
more  than  last  year's  75,000  planted 
acres.  The  crop  is  in  fair  to  good 
condition  for  the  state  as  of  July  9. 
However,  the  Coastal  Region,  which  is 
the  major  cotton  producing  region  in  the 
state,  reports  the  crop  to  be  in  mostly 
good  condition. 

U.  S.  growers  planted  13,354,000 
acres  of  cotton,  15%  more  than  1976  and 
about  40%  more  than  1975. 

(See  rable,   Page  7) 


LARGER  BARLEY  CROP  EXPECTED 

Barley  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
state  for  1977  is  estimated  at  2.4  mil- 
lion bushels,  up  about  2%  from  last 
year.  Estimated  harvested  acres  are 
set  at  57,000,  down  from  the  60,000 
acres  harvested  during  1976.  However, 
yield  per  acre  increased  3  bushels  from 
last  year  to  42  bushels. 

The  Nation's  barley  production 
forecast  is  set  at  396  million  bushels, 
which  is  almost  5%  higher  than  last 
year' s  production.  An  increase  in  acres 
for  harvest  from  8.4  million  to  9.6 
million  caused  the  higher  production. 
Yield  per  acre  dropped  for  the  U.  S. 
from  44.8  bushels  in  1976  to  41.2 
bushels  this  year. 


SUMMER  IRISH  POTATOES  DOWN 

The  first  forecast  of  summer  Irish 
potato  production  in  North  Carolina  for 
1977  has  been  set  at  500,000  cwt.,  down 
from  540,000  produced  last  year.  Acres 
for  harvest  at  4,000  are  unchanged  from 
last  year.  However,  yield  per  acre 
dropped  from  135  cwt.  in  1976  to  125 
cwt.,  this  year  based  on  conditions 
about  July  1. 

The  summer  Irish  potato  forecast 
for  the  U.  S.  also  is  down  from  1976. 
The  1977  forecast  is  placed  at  22,323,000 
cwt.,  which  is  almost  2%  below  last 
year's  production  figure. 
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FRESH  MARKET  VEGETABLES 


Growers  in  North  Carolina  intend 
to  harvest  8,600  acres  of  watermelons 
this  year.  This  acreage  represents  an 
increase  of  600  acres  from  last  year*  s 
crop.  The  crop  is  generally  in  fair  to 
good  condition. 

The  prospective  area  of  watermelons 
for  harvest  during  the  summer  quarter 
of  1977  for  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at 
109,300  acres,  17%  below  the, 131,900 
acres  harvested  last  year.  Part  of  the 
reduction  is  attributed  to  a  shift  in 
Georgia  harvested  acres  from  the  summer 
to  the  spring  quarter.  Production  is 
expected  to  total  10.1  million  cwt., 
13%  less  than  last  year. 

Acreage  of  green  peppers  for  har- 
vest in  the  Tar  Heel  State  is  estimated 
at  7,800  acres,  100  less  than  the  1976 
summer  quarter. 

The  Nation's  acres  for  harvest  dur- 
ing the  summer  quarter  is  estimated  at 
23,400  acres,  8%  above  last  year.  Pro- 
jected production  is  set  at  1.9  million 
cwt.,  7%  more  than  the  1976  production. 

The  North  Carolina  sweet  corn  crop 
is  estimated  at  5,600  acres  for  the 
summer  quarter,  4%  more  than  1976. 
Prospects  are  generally  good  for  the 
State  although  some  areas  need  rain. 
Harvest  is  underway  in  the  northeast 
area. 

The  U.  S.  acreage  estimate  for  the 
1977  summer  quarter  is  expected  to  total 
99,500  acres,  up  4%  from  1976.  Produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  6.8  million  cwt., 
5%  greater  than  last  year' s  summer 
quarter. 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  intend 
to  harvest  4,000  acres  of  cabbage  dur- 
ing the  summer  quarter  this  year.  This 
is  300  acres  more  than  last  year.  Pros- 


pects for  North  Carolina  are  fair  to 
good  although  rain  is  needed. 

Prospective  area  for  harvest 
Nationally,  during  the  summer  quarter, 
is  estimated  at  27,700  acres,  19%  above 
the  23,200  acres  harvested  last  year. 
Production  is  projected  at  7.1  million 
cwt.,  21%  greater  than  1976. 

The  summer  snap  bean  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  total  3,700  acres  for  harvest. 
This  year' s  estimate  is  down  100  acres 
from  the  1976  summer  quarter. 

The  U.  S.  acres  for  harvest  for 
the  summer  quarter  is  placed  at  28,600, 
the  same  as  in  1976.  The  summer  acreage 
is  expected  to  produce  1.1  million  cwt. 
of  snap  beans,  5%  above  last  year's 
production. 

Acres  of  cucumbers  for  harvest  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  summer  quarter 
is  set  at  3,000,  down  23%  from  the  3,900 
harvested  acres  last  year.  Crop  pros- 
pects are  generally  favorable  through- 
out the  State.  Harvest  is  getting 
underway. 

The  1977  summer  quarter  prospective 
area  for  harvest  in  the  U  S.  is  esti- 
mated at  12,600  acres,  300  acres  above 
last  year.  Production  is  projected  at 
2.1  million  cwt.,   3%  more  than  1976. 

Summer  tomato  acreage  for  harvest 
in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  2,200 
acres,  up  200  acres  from  last  year.  The 
crop  is  looking  good  at  this  time  and 
production  prospects  are  favorable. 

Nationally,  the  intended  area  for 
harvest  during  the  summer  quarter  is 
47,360  acres,  5%  less  than  the  50,000 
harvested  last  year.  Projected  produc- 
tion is  placed  at  6.9  million  cwt.,  6% 
below  1976. 


SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  MILK  PRODUCTION 


North  Carolina  dairy  herds  produced 
an  estimated  138  million  pounds  of  milk 
during  June,  an  increase  of  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  up  5  percent 
from  June  1975.  Milk  production  per 
cow,  at  920  pounds,  was  40  pounds  above 
June  1976.  Estimated  milk  cows  on  farms 
decreased  4,000  head  from  June  last 
year  to  150,000.  Grain  and  other  con- 
centrates fed  daily  per  cow  averaged 
13.7  pounds  as  of  July  1,  1977,  down 
8  tenths  of  a  pound  from  July  1,  1976. 

U.   S.   milk  production  totaled 
11,103  million  pounds,   up  2.7  percent 


from  a  year  earlier  and  6.3  percent 
above  June  1975.  Average  production 
per  cow  at  1,013  pounds  was  34  pounds 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  76  pounds 
above  June  1975.  Milk  cows,  estimated 
at  10,963,000  head  during  June,  were 
down  0. 7  percent  from  a  year  ago  and 
15,000  head  below  the  preceding  month. 

Production  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1977  was  2.2  percent  above  the  same 
period  last  year  and  6.0  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  in  1975. 

(See   Table,   Page  7) 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION--JUNE 


Milk  Cows  On  Farms JJ 

Milk 

Per  Cow  2J 

Milk  Production Jt/ 

State 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977  As 
%Of 
1976 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Mi  I 1 i on  Pounds 

Per c en t 

N.  C. 

153 

154 

150 

860 

880 

9?0 

132 

136 

138 

1  m 

1  Ul 

Va. 

158 

163 

165 

950 

950 

1,000 

150 

155 

165 

106 

Md. 

138 

139 

140 

910 

900 

965 

126 

125 

135 

108 

fin 

130 

128 

129 

730 

790 

780 

95 

101 

101 

100 

Fla. 

197 

201 

200 

850 

860 

825 

167 

173 

165 

95 

U.  S. 

11,141 

11,044 

10,963 

937 

979 

1,013 

10,444 

10,816 

11,103 

103 

JJ  Includes  dry  cows.  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 
2/  Excludes  mi  IK  sucked  by  %ca  Ives  . 


COTTON  ACREAGE  REPORT,  JULY  1,  1977 


1975 

1976 

1977  JJ 

STATE 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 

Planted  % 
Of  1976 

UPLAND 

Thousand  Acres 

Percent 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

56 

53 

75 

71 

90 

120 

South  Carolina 

107 

103 

170 

159 

185 

109 

Georgia 

165 

160 

255 

240 

260 

102 

Tennessee 

335 

315 

420 

370 

350 

83 

Alabama 

400 

370 

460 

420 

430 

93 

Missouri 

220 

210 

305 

260 

290 

95 

Mississippi 

1,140 

1,100 

1,530 

1,470 

1,450 

95 

Arkansas 

700 

680 

1,125 

950 

1,020 

91 

Louisiana 

320 

310 

570 

560 

575 

101 

Oklahoma 

360 

295 

350 

335 

490 

140 

Texas 

4,350 

3,900 

4,800 

4,500 

6,200 

129 

New  Mexico 

95 

85 

68 

64 

110 

162 

Arizona 

269 

268 

341 

340 

470 

138 

California 

900 

875 

1,130 

1,120 

1,350 

119 

Others/ 

6.4 

6.1 

11.0 

10.1 

12.4 

113 

U.S.  UPLAND  JJ 

9,423 

8,730 

11,610 

10,869 

13,282 

114 

U.S.  Am.  Pima^/ 

69.2 

65.9 

45.5 

44.4 

72. 1 

158 

U.S.  All 

9,493 

8,796 

11,656 

10,914 

13,354 

115 

JJ  Est  i mates  of  harvested  acres  and  produc  t  i  on ,    to  be  released  August  ft. 
2/  Virginia,   Florida,    Illinois,   Kentucky  and  Nevada.       3/  Sum  of  State  totals 
above.       4J  Includes  total  American  Pima  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Ca  I  i  forn  i  a ,  not  included  in  indi  v  idua  I  state  data  above. 


Jack  Nealon  Dan  C.  Tucker 

Mathematical  Statistician  Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  LIBRARY 
RALEIGH 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARM  REPORT 

Re  leased  :  August  15,  1977 

No.  735  Semi-Monthly 


AUG  2  2  t97? 
N.  C. 
Doc. 

3 NORTH  CAROLINA 
Crop  &  Livestock 
Reporting  Service 

P.O.  Box  27767 
1  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


JULY  PRICE  INDEX  DOWN 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products''  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  July  is 
167  (1967  -  100),  a  drop  of  19  points 
from  June  and  6  points  from  July  1976. 

The  4 'All  Crops''  index,  at  156, 
is  down  32  points  from  June.  The  low 
prices  for  tobacco,  which  carries  a 
large  weight  in  the  index,  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  declines 
in  both  the  ''All  Crops''  and  ''All 
Farm  Products'  '  indexes.  Other  crops 
that  dropped  were  grains,  3  points, 
commercial  vegetables,  1  point,  and 
fruits,  41  points. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  is  up  5  points.  Meat 
animals  and  poultry  both  rose  5  points 
while  dairy  remained  unchanged  at  166. 

(See  Table,  Page  3) 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  MIXED, 
FEED  PRICES  MOSTLY  LOWER 

Average  prices  received  for  crops 
by  North  Carolina  farmers  at  local  mar- 
kets about  mid-July  were  mixed  compared 
to  a  month  earlier.  (See  table,  page  2. 
Corn  was  down  5  cents  per  bushel  to 
$2.37.  Oats  rose  9  cents  per  bushel 
to  $1.40. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
also  mixed.  Hogs,  at  $44.00  per  hun- 
dredweight, increased  $2.10.  Beef 
cattle  and  veal  calves  dropped  80  cents 
and  $2. 30  per  hundredweight  respective- 
ly. Milk  cows  remained  at  $345.00  per 
head. 

(See  Feed,    Page  2) 


FARM  CASH  RECEIPTS  RISE 

During  the  first  four  months  of 
1977,  North  Carolina  farmers  received 
an  estimated  $497.1  million  (rounded) 
from  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 
This  is  11  percent  more  than  cash  re- 
ceipts during  the  similar  period  in 
1976.  Receipts  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  including  poultry, 
sold  during  the  period  (January-April, 
1977)  totaled  $341.6  million,  an  in- 
crease of  2  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Receipts  from  crops,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  up  37  percent  to 
$155.5  million. 

At  this  point  totals  for  livestock 
and  crops  are  not  comparable.  Keep 
in  mind  that  livestock  marketings  are 
most  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  year,  while  crop  marketings  are 
heavier  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year. 

Producers  in  the  United  States 
received  an  estimated  $28.1  billion 
from  farm  marketings  during  January- 
April  1977,  a  slight  increase  from  last 
year.  Livestock  receipts,  at  $15.0 
billion,  decreased  4  percent  while 
crop  receipts,  at  $13.0  billion,  in- 
creased 6  percent. 


SLOWDOWN  IN  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

Following  moderate  growth  in  1974 
through  1976,  world  tobacco  output  is 
forecast  to  fall  about  2  percent  in 
1977.  World  consumption  in  1977  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  about  2  percent,  the 
same  as  last  year.  Despite  higher  to- 
bacco leaf  prices  and  cigarette  sales 
taxes  in  industrial  country  markets, 
world  output  of  cigarettes  will  contin- 
ue to  rise  in  1977.  The  U.  S.  auction 
(See   Tobacco,    Page  4) 
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FEED    (Cont'd.   From  Page   I ) 

Prices  the  state' s  farmers  had  to 
pay  for  feed  during  July  were  mostly 
lower.  (see  table,  below.)  Mixed 
dairy  feed  with  16  percent  protein  was 
down  $7.00  to  $145.00  per  ton,  while 
32  percent  protein  feed  decreased  $15.00 
to  $210.00  per  ton.     Chick  starter  was 


down  $8.00  per  ton  and  laying  feed  was 
down  $10.00  per  ton.  In  the  high  pro- 
tein feeds  category,  cottonseed  meal 
(41  percent  protein)  decreased  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  and  soybean  meal 
(44  percent  protein)  dropped  $2.50 
per  hundredweight  from  June. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


UNIT 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


July 

15 
1976 


June 

15 
1977 


July 

15 
1977* 


UNITED  STATES 


July 

15 
1976 


June 

15 
1977 


July 

15 
1977* 


Do  I lars 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Oats  

Soybeans  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves  

Milk  Cows  

Com' 1 .  Broilers. 

Turkeys  

Eggs^/  

Milk,  Whlse  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. . 
Apples,  Com' 1. . . 


Lb. 

.924 

.818 

.986 

1. 

080 

.887 

IS: 

2.99 

_£/2.42 

2.  37 

2.82 

_Z/2. 

12 

1.93 

1.  54 

31 

1.40 

1.64 

-J2/1. 

29 

1.06 

Bu. 

6.89 

6.73 

8. 

21 

6.30 

Cwt. 

48.  20 

41.90 

44.00 

47.60 

41. 

90 

44.90 

Cwt. 

28.60 

27.80 

27.00 

33.60 

34. 

10 

34.90 

Cwt. 

35.70 

34.60 

32.30 

34.90 

36. 

00 

36.60 

Hd. 

330.00 

345.00 

345.00 

478.00 

504. 

00 

506.00 

Lb. 

.  250 

.255 

.  260 

.  254 

247 

.262 

Lb. 

.350 

.380 

.370 

.311 

339 

.337 

Doz. 

.640 

.  585 

.625 

.  551 

468 

.507 

Cwt. 

10.40 

10.  60 

10.60 

9.43 

9. 

38 

9.52 

Cwt. 

4.80 

6.00 

6.65 

4.30 

4. 

77 

5. 14 

Cwt. 

9.  10 

8.38 

15. 

98 

10.90 

Lb. 

.  114 

.  105 

.095 

121 

.134 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by  farmers.    j2j  Revised.      *Pre  I  i  mi  nary . 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

July 

June 

July 

July 

June 

July 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1976 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1977 

Pe  r   Ton  - 

Do  1 lars 

Mixed  Dairv  Feed 

14%  Protein  

143.00 

144.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

134.00 

16%  Protein  

147.00 

152.00 

145.00 

145.00 

149.00 

141.00 

32%  Protein  

185.00 

225.00 

210.00 

206.00 

232.00 

211.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

179.00 

Chick  Starter  

176.00 

192.00 

184.00 

187.00 

188.00 

Broiler  Grower  

181.00 

182.00 

182.00 

181.00 

184.00 

175.00 

Laying  Feed  \J  

163.00 

167.00 

157.00 

162.00 

162.00 

153.00 

Turkey  Grower  \J •  •  • 

176.00 

194.00 

194.00 

187.00 

196.00 

188.00 

Per   IOO  Lbs. 

-  Dollars 

Grain  $y-Products 

7.77 

7.65 

Bran  '  

7.70 

7.70 

7.70 

7.60 

Middlings  

7.40 

7.40 

7.30 

7.46 

7.64 

7.  53 

7.  10 

6.  20 

6.  10 

7.  20 

6.04 

5.76 

High  Protein  Feeds 

12.00 

Cottonseed  Meal  41% 

10.  50 

14.00 

13.  50 

11.40 

12.60 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

12.  50 

16.  50 

14.00 

12.  50 

15.40 

13.20 

JJ  Complete  ration   feeds   which  are  fed  without   further  mixing  or  sup  p  I  emen  t  a  1 1  on  s  . 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  DOWN  4  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  DOWN  1  POINT 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
U.  S.  Farmers  decreased  4  points  (2  per- 
cent) to  180  percent  of  its  January- 
December  1967  average  during  the  month 
ended  July  15,  1977.  Contributing  most 
to  the  decrease  since  mid-June  were 
lower  prices  for  soybeans,  all  grains 
and  hay,  oranges  and  tobacco.  Higher 
prices  for  hogs,  cattle,  eggs  and  broil- 
ers were  partially  offsetting.  The  in- 
dex was  14  points   (7  percent)  below 


a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Far- 
mers for  Commodities  and  Services, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  July  15  was  203,  down  1  point 
i}k  percent)  from  the  revised  index  of 
a  month  earlier.  Lower  prices  for  feeds 
accounted  for  the  index  decline.  The 
index  was  9  points  (5  percent)  above 
July  1976. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


July 

July 

July 

June 

July 

INDEX  (1967  -  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products ••• . 

JJ 

152 

JJ 

165  JJ  173 

JJ  186 

167 

JJ 

150 

JJ 

151  JJ  165 

JJ  188 

156 

Tobacco  

129 

JJ 

132 

141 

169 

125 

Oil  Bearing  

198 

JJ 

187 

225 

JJ  285 

285 

Grains  

220 

205 

217 

JJ  175 

172 

Commercial  Vegetables  

JJ 

166 

JJ 

189 

177 

JJ  187 

186 

Fruits  

JJ 

145 

JJ 

160 

216 

223 

182 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

JJ 

154 

JJ 

191 

187 

182 

187 

Meat  Animals  

JJ 

176 

221 

215 

193 

198 

143 

187 

182 

183 

188 

JJ 

153 

JJ 

158  JJ  162 

166 

166 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,     All  Farm  Products.... 

JJ 

176 

-JJ 

191  JJ  194 

184 

180 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  //. 

JJ 

172 

JJ 

183  JJ  194 

JJ  204 

_//203 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

JJ 

102 

104 

JJ  100 

JJ  90 

89 

JJ  Including  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  JJ  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers    to   Index  of    Prices  Paid. 


LARGER  COTTON  CROP  EXPECTED 


A  sharply  larger  1977  cotton  crop 
is  in  the  offing  based  on  the  15  per- 
cent larger  acreage  planted  and  re- 
latively favorable  planting  and  growing 
conditions  in  most  areas  of  the  Cotton 
Belt.  Depending  on  yields,  output 
could  top  last  year's  10.6  million 
bales  by  2  million  or  more. 

Planted  acreage  is  reported  at 
13.4  million  acres,  slightly  below 
April  intentions,  but  1.7  million  above 
1976  plantings.  Higher  cotton  prices 
in  relation  to  competing  crops,  except 
for  soybeans,  spurred  the  big  increase 
in  cotton  acreage. 

Attractive  cotton  prices  as  op- 
posed to  sorghum  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
gave  the  Southwest  the  sharpest  cotton 
acreage  expansion  of  any  of  the  re- 


gions. Acreage  totaled  6.7  million, 
up  30  percent  from  last  year  and  the 
most  since  1964.  Ample  rainfall  during 
May  and  June  enabled  the  crop  to  get 
off  to  a  good  start  in  one  of  the 
largest  cotton  producing  regions. 

Generally  favorable  weather  this 
spring  has  also  benefited  cotton  in  the 
Delta..  Despite  skimpy  rainfall  in 
scattered  areas,  the  crop  is  making 
good  progress  on  moderately  reduced 
planted  acreage  of  3.7  million.  In- 
tense price  competition  from  soybeans 
this  spring  led  to  a  266,000  acre  shift 
from  cotton  to  soybeans  in  the  mid- 
South. 

In  the  Far  West,  a  near-record  2 
million  acres   of  cotton  have  been 
(See  Cotton, _  Page  4) 
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TOBACCO     (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

price  for  flue-cured  leaf  dropped  5 
percent  in  1975,  but  rose  10  percent 
in  1976,  and  is  expected  to  rise  again 
in  1977.  The  U.  S.  support  price  for 
the  1977  crop  is  up  about  7  percent 
from  last  year. 

The  anticipated  drop  in  1977  world 
tobacco  output  of  100,000  tons  largely 
reflects  reduced  U.  S.  tobacco  quotas 
this  year.  U.  S.  plantings  on  -384,000 
hectares  are  9  percent  less,  and  ex- 
pected output  of  865,000  tons  woirld  be 
roughly  10  percent  less  than  last  sea- 
son. This  would  be  the  smallest  U.  S. 
crop  since  1974.  For  the  world  exclud- 
ing the  United  States,  production  in 
1977  is  forecast  at  4.5.million  tons, 
about  the  same  as  last  year' s  crop. 
World  flue-cured  output  would  be  near 
1976* s  2.2  million  tons,  while  a  mar- 
ginal rise  to  575,000  tons  is  expected 
for  burley.  Oriental  tobacco  output 
could  fall  below  the  current  estimate 
of  945,000  tons  which  is  about  on  trend 
but  somewhat  below  1976. 

Cigarette  production  in  1977  is 
forecast  at  nearly  4.0  trillion  pieces, 
up  just  under  2.5  percent.  A  greater 
proportion  of  persons  of  smoking  age 
and  anticipated  higher  real  incomes 
stimulated  a  6.  5  percent  increase  in 
U.  S.  output  to  693  billion  pieces  in 
1976,  but  little  if  any  increase  is 
expected  in  1977.     Outside  the  United 


COTTON  (Cont'd.   From  Page  3) 

planted  to  the  1977  crop,  up  from  1.6 
million  last  year.  However,  some  un- 
certainty surrounds  production  pros- 
pects in  this  region  due  to  the  short- 
age of  irrigation  water  in  California*  s 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Yields  in  the  Far 
West  may  average  below  last  year*  s 
record  1,059  pounds  per  harvested  acre. 

Cotton  production  prospects  in  the 
Southeast  also  are  a  bit  unsettled 
because  of  recent  extremely  dry  weather 
in  some  areas.  About  1  million  acres 
were  planted  to  the  1977  crop,  about 
the  same  as  last  year  but  far  below 
the  average  of  recent  years. 

With  most  cotton  prices  off  around 
15  cents  per  pound  since  mid-March, 
U.  S.   farmers  have  been  less  inclined 
to  forward  contract  the   1977  crop. 
As  of  June  1,  about  17  percent  of  the 


States,   cigarette  output  could  rise 
some  3  percent.     Japan,   taking  about  i  ^ 
a  fifth  of  U.  S.   tobacco  exports,  will  ^ 
probably  raise  cigarette  production  !  ^ 
after  a  6  percent  drop  in  1976;  but 
ample  tobacco  stocks  could  reduce  1977  £e! 
imports.  ^ 
The  volume  of  tobacco  exports  (de-  ,e 
clared  weight)  for  the  world  (including  19 
Central  Plan  countries)  could  be  lower  j  j 
in  1977  because  of  a  slowdown  in  demand.  |0 
U.   S.   exports  may  fall  below  1976' s  f 
262,000  tons,   which  was  the  smallest 
volume  since  1971.     However,  average 
export  unit  value  will  be  higher.  The 
U.   S.   share  of  world  exports  fell  to 
about  a  fifth  in  1976,   compared  with 
24  percent  in  1969-71.     Higher  U.  S. 
flue-cured  and  burley  prices,  more 
efficient  tobacco  use  (especially  in 
the  EC),   and  increased  preferential 
import  quotas  favoring  developing  - 
countries  have  hampered  U.   S.  sales. 
EC  imports  are  expected  to  decline 
some  10,000  tons  in  1977,   mainly  be- 
cause of  lower  tobacco  leaf  use  in 
cigarettes.     Although  a  smaller  vol-  ■!  ( 
ume  of  U.   S.   tobacco  exports  is  an-  ( 
ticipated  in  1977,    export  value  is  ' 
estimated  at  a  record  of  almost  $1.6 
billion,   compared  with  $1.46  billion  I 
in  1976.     U.   S.   duty-paid  imports  in  " 
1977  are  expected  near  last  year's  $316  . 
million. 


1977  cotton  acreage  was  booked,  com- 
pared with  36  percent  of  the  1976  crop 
at  this  time  last  year.  Contracting 
this  year  ranges  from  a  low  of  7  per- 
cent in  the  Southeast  to  a  high  of  31 
percent  in  the  Far  West.  The  contract- 
ing percentage  stands  at  about  15  per- 
cent in  both  the  Delta  and  Southwest. 

Prospects  for  a  sharply  larger 
1977  U.  S.  cotton  crop,  coupled  with 
relatively  stable  demand,  point  to  a 
rebuilding  of  cotton  stocks  next  sea- 
son. The  August  1,  1978,  carryover 
could  total  3lA  to  million  bales, 
up  from  an  estimated  2.7  million  this 
summer  and  near  the  1972-76  average. 
However,  this  prospective  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  1977-78  marketing 
year  is  not  generally  considered  an 
excessive  level. 
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JUNE  SLAUGHTER  INCREASES 


Commercial  livestock  slaughter  in 
North  Carolina  during  June  totaled  49.3 
million  pounds  live  weight,  an  increase 
of  12  percent  from  June  a  year  earlier. 

Cattle  slaughter  was  down  13  per- 
cent to  13. 1  million  pounds  live  weight. 
Veal  production,  at  107,000  pounds  live 
weight,  dropped  30  percent  from  June 
1976.  Hog  kill  rose  26  percent  to  36.1 
million  pounds  live  weight.  During  the 
month,  5,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs 
were  slaughtered. 


June  commercial  production  of  red 
meat  in  the  United  States  totaled  near- 
ly 3.3  billion  pounds,  up  5  percent 
from  June  1976.  Total  red  meat  output 
for  January-June  was  3  percent  above 
last  year  --  change  by  individual  com- 
ponents: beef,  down  1  percent;  veal, 
up  3  percent;  pork,  up  14  percent;  lamb 
and  mutton,  unchanged.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  Feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  plants,  but 
excludes  animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  1/ 


SPECIES 


JUNE 


Number 

Slaughtered 


1976 


1977 


Total 
Live  Weight 


1976 


1977 


JANUARY  THROUGH  JUNE 


Number 
Slaughtered 


1976 


1977 


Total 
Live  Weight 


1976 


1977 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

Lbs. 

Thous 

.  Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

Cattle 

16.  4 

14.7 

15,039 

13,062 

108.4 

93.9 

98, 149 

83,714 

Calves 

.6 

.  5 

152 

107 

4.  1 

3.6 

1,009 

808 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

10 

5 

.3 

.  2 

30 

18 

Hogs 

127.0 

162.7 

28,702 

36,088 

851.0 

969.0 

191,616 

213,629 

TOTAL 

144.  1 

178.0 

43,903 

49, 262 

963.8 

1066.7 

290,804 

298, 169 

UNITED 

STATES 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mil  1  ion  Lbs. 

Million  Head 

Mill  ion  Lbs. 

Cattle 

3.6 

3.6 

3,649 

3,710 

21.  1 

20.7 

21,446 

21,323 

Calves 

.4 

.4 

111 

116 

2.6 

2.7 

679 

690 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  5 

.6 

55 

59 

3.3 

3.  2 

357 

353 

Hogs 

5.  4 

6.0 

1,  294 

1,432 

34.3 

38.5 

8,  150 

9,094 

TOTAL 

9.9 

10.6 

5,  109 

5,317 

61.3 

65.  1 

30,632 

31,460 

JJ   Includes  s  laughter  under 

Federa 1 

i nspec 1 1  on 

and  other  comme  re  i  a  1  slau 

gh  ter , 

excludes  farm 

3 1 augh ter . 

INVENTORY 

OF  U.  S. 

CATTLE 

DOWN 

All  cattle  and  calves  on  hand 
July  1,  1977  in  the  United  States  are 
estimated  at  130.6  million  head,  a  de- 
crease of  2  percent  from  a  year 
earlier  and  7  percent  below  July  1, 
1975. 

The  number  of  beef  cows,  at  41.3 
million,  are  down  4  percent  from  a  year 
earlier  and  down  12  percent  from  two 


years  ago. 

Milk  cows,  at  11.0  million,  are 
slightly  below  July  1,   1976  and  1975. 

Calves  born  and  to  be  born  during 
1976  are  expected  to  total  46.1  mil- 
lion, a  drop  of  3  percent  from  1976 
and  9  percent  from  1975,  (See  table, 
Page  6). 
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CATTLE  AND  CALVES:    Number  By  Classes  and  Calf  Crop 
United  States,  July  1 ,  1974-76 


CLASS 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

Thousand  Head 

Percen i 

140,056 

133,559 

130,565 

98 

Cows  and  Heifers  That  Have  Calved. 
Beef  Cows  

57,993 
46  851 

ii ; 142 

53,874 
42, 829 
11,045 

52,282 
41,303 
10,979 

97 
96 
99 

Heifers  500  Pounds  and  Over  

For  Beef  Cow  Replacement  

For  Milk  Cow  Replacement  

Other  Heifers  

18,936 
7,377 
3,932 
7,627 

18,883 
6,520 
3,945 
8,418 

18,395 
5,855 
4,011 
8,529 

97 
90 
102 
101 

Steers  500  Pounds  and  Over  

Bulls  500  Pounds  and  Over  

Heifers,  Steers,  and  Bulls  Under 

500  Pounds  

Calf  CropX/  

17,291 
3,063 

42,773 
50,426 

18,690 
2,754 

39,358 
47,415 

18,717 
2,695 

38,476 
46,086 

100 

98 

98 
97 

JJ  For  1977,    the  calf  crop  is   the  number  of  calves  born  before  July  I  plus  the 
number  expected  to  be  born  after  July  I . 


PRODUCTION  OF  FROZEN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  DROPS 


Production  of  frozen  dairy  pro- 
ducts (ice  cream,  sherbet  milk,  and 
ice  milk)  in  North  Carolina  totaled 
37,977,000  gallons  in  1976,  a  decrease 
of  3  percent  from  the  39,028,000  gal- 
lons produced  during  1975.  Cottage 


cheese  curd  was  up  from  3,660,000 
pounds  in  1975  to  4,370,000  pounds  in 
1976.  Creamed  cottage  cheese  produc- 
tion, however,  was  down  from  6,361,000 
pounds  in  1975  to  6,166,000  pounds  in 
1976. 


PRODUCTION  OF  MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES 


YEAR 

Ice 
Cream 

Sherbet 
Milk 

Ice 
Milk 

Water 
Ices 

Ice 
Cream 
Mix 

All 
Other 

Cottage 
Cheese 
Curd 

Cottage 

Cheese 

Creamed 

Thousand 

6a  I  Ions 

Thousand  Pounds 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
19764/ 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
19764/ 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


18,546 
19,016 
22,016 
23,207 
24,335 
27,582 
27,966 


1,593 
1,486 
1,443 
1,451 
1,366 
1,494 
1,486 


11,307 
10,907 
8,974 
9,278 
11,523 
9,952 
8,525 


2,073 
2,290 
2,661 
2,154 
1,591 
2,428 
2,422 


7,454 
7,459 
8,474 
9,057 
9,519 
13,529 
13,442 


7,661 
6,701 
5,902 
5,977 
7,489 
7, 114 
6,218 


6,482 
8,277 
8,503 
8,  129 
4,045 
3,660 
4,370 


3/ 

M 

A/ 

3/ 


9,214 
11,623 
12, 131 
11,548 
5,505 
6,361 
6,  166 


UNITED  STATES 


761,732  48,887  286,663  37,265  388,656  208,185  726,338 

765,843  48,831  287,694  37,420  394,063  208,870  745,136 

765,586  50,017  290,806  39,939  397,229  213,216  784,204 

773,674  53,231  291,698  41,668  397,986  215,536  763,016 

781,971  49,932  296,100  42,771  403,216  216,250  689,660 

836,552  48,542  298,789  38,230  431,190  217,108  700,975    3/  990,985 

817,890  49,589  285,234  38,001  419,726  211,406  711,141    3/  1,009,969 


978,452 
1, 088, 889 
J/  1,115,092 
J/  1,086,222 
jy  855,682 


U  Includes  ice  mi  Ik  and  mi  IK  sherbet  mix. 
fat  cottage  cheese.      A/  Preliminary. 


J?/  Not  available 


3J  I nc  ludes  low 
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MORE  CHICKS  HATCHED 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  type  hatch  rose  4  percent,  to  320.3 
Carolina  produced  33.3  million  broiler-  million  and  the  egg-type  hatch  in- 
type  chicks  during  June  1977,  an  in-  creased  5  percent  to  44.4  million 
1  crease  of  2  percent  from  June  a  year  chicks.     The  number  of  eggs  in  in- 
'  earlier.     Egg-type  chicks  hatched,  at  cubators  on  July  1,   1977  for  the  South 
650,000,   were  more  than  double  the  Atlantic  states  increased  3  percent 
number  hatched  during  June  1976.  for  broiler-type  and  7  percent  for 
In  the  United  States,  the  broiler-  egg-type. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  JUNE 


STATE 

BROILER 

-TYPE 

1977 
As  &  Of 
1976 

EGG-TYPE 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

32,780 
2,531 

33,297 
2,680 

45,210 
7,703 

15,571 

18,541 
9,545 

102 
106 
107 

98 
102 

98 
117 

300 
860 
3,567 
3,260 
JJ 
±/ 
564 

650 
804 
3,825 
3,215 
JJ 
M 
1,065 

217 
93 

107 
99 

189 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

42, 134 
7,  857 
15,215 
18,872 
8, 174 

UNITED  STATES 

309, 191 

320,294 

104 

42,351 

44,433 

105 

JJ  Not  pub  1 1 shed  se pa ra  te  I y  to  avoid  d i sc  I os  i ng  i nd i  v i dua  I  opera 1 1 ons  . 


U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  DROPS 


The  hatch  of  18.9  million  turkey 
poults  during  June  was  4  percent  below 
a  year  ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy  breeds 
was  virtually  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier,  but  the  hatch  of  light  breed 
poults  was  down  34  percent. 


The  23.0  million  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  July  1  were  1  percent 
less  than  on  July  1,  1976.  Eggs  set 
for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  3  per- 
cent from  last  year  but  light  breeds 
were  down  29  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED 


JUNE 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS  (U.S. ) 

HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS _£/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

370 

412 

86 

68 

456 

480 

East  North  Central 

2,742 

2,649 

223 

67 

2,965 

2,716 

West  North  Central 

6,075 

6,024 

1,  061 

740 

7,  136 

6,764 

South  Atlantic 

2,722 

2,946 

375 

336 

3,097 

3,282 

South  Central 

1,943 

2,  087 

1,943 

2,087 

West 

3,  891 

3,542 

185 

54 

4,076 

3,596 

UNITED  STATES 

17, 743 

17,660 

1,930 

1,265 

19,673 

18,925 

J./  Birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market  i  ng  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over. 
2/  Birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight   is   under   12  pounds. 
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JUNE  EGG  PRODUCTION  RISES 


North  Carolina  poultrymen  produced 
an  estimated  227  million  eggs  during 
June,  an  increase  of  5  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  The  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  on  hand  during 


the  month  averaged  11.5  million  com- 
pared to  11.1  million  in  June  1976. 
The  rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  during 
June  averaged  1,977,  a  slight  increase 
from  June  last  year. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  JUNE 


STATE 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Thousands                                  Number  Millions 

11,050             11,500           1,968           1,977              217  227 
3,336              3,266           1,971           1,944                66  63 
4,630              5,025           2,100           2,112                97  106 
22,173             22,120           2,019           1,938              448  429 
11,583             12,293           1,917           1,923              222  236 

UNITED  STATES 

270,080           267,080           1,961           1,951           5,296  5,211 

Robert  C.  Cotanch  Dan  c.  Tucker 

Agricultural  Statistician  Statistician  In  Charge 

Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

\JS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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DRY  WEATHER  HARD  ON  CROPS 

Crops  deteriorated  during  the 
month  of  July  in  most  areas  of  the 
state.  The  hot  and  dry  weather  con- 
ditions caused  many  farmers  to  call 
this  season  the  worst  drought  season 
in  decades.  Precipitation  was  well 
below  normal  during  July.  Hardest  hit 
by  the  drought  conditions  were  the 
Piedmont  Region  and  a  few  Mountain  and 
Coastal  counties  adjoining  the  Piedmont 
Region.  Record  high  temperatures  were 
set  numerous  times  in  many  locations. 
.Temperatures  even  surpassed  100°  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  July  in  some 
areas.  As  of  July  30,  93%  of  the 
weather -crops  respondents  considered 
soil  moisture  supply  to  be  inadequate. 

FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO  prospects  in 
all  belts  have  declined  during  July. 
The  crop  suffered  substantial  loss 
from  drought  in  the  Eastern  and  Border 
Belts  were  irrigation  is  limited.  In 
the  Old  and  Middle  Belts,  crop  loss 
was  not  as  substantial  because  of 
irrigation  practices.  As  of  July  30, 
26%  of  the  crop  was  harvested  as  com- 
pared to  38%  in  1976  and  an  average  of 
33%. 

CORN  prospects  declined  sharply 
this  past  month.  The  Piedmont  Region's 
corn  crop  suffered  the  most.  Many 
farmers,  especially  in  the  Piedmont 
Region,  are  diverting  corn  previously 
intended  for  grain  to  silage  because 
of  the  drought.  The  corn  crop  is  in 
fair  to  good  condition  in  the  Northern 
Coastal  District  and  Western  Mountain 
District.  However,  yields  also  declined 
in  these  two  districts. 

SOYBEAN  prospects  are  generally 
fair  in  the  Coastal  Region.  The  crop 
is  approaching  the  critical  stage  in 
the  Piedmont  Region.  A  good  rainfall 
would  help  the  crop  considerably. 
Late  plantings  are  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dry  weather. 

(See  Crops,   Page  3) 


SMALLER  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
CROP  EXPECTED 

Flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  state 
is  forecast  at  638  million  pounds,  16% 
less  than  the  July  1  forecast  and  28% 
less  than  last  year's  production  of 
883  million  pounds.  Acres  to  be  har- 
vested are  forecast  at  382,000,  13% 
less  than  last  year.  An  average  yield 
of  1,670  pounds  per  acre  is  expected. 
This  is  342  pounds  per  acre  less  than 
the  1976  average  yield  of  2,012  pounds. 
All  belts  in  the  state  show  sharp  re- 
ductions in  production  from  last  year 
due  to  the  severe  July  weather. 

U.  S.  flue-cured  tobacco  produc- 
tion is  forecast  at  1.0  billion  pounds, 
down  23%  from  1976.  Yield  per  acre  at 
1,707  pounds  is  down  267  pounds  from 
last  year.  Harvested  acres  declined 
11%  from  a  year  earlier  to  593,100 
acres. 

N.  C.  BURLEY  PRODUCTION  UP 

Bur ley  tobacco  production  is  fore- 
cast at  21.4  million  pounds,  8%  more 
than  1976.  Yield  per  acre  at  2,250 
pounds  is  up  50  pounds  from  a  year 
earlier.  Acres  for  harvest  also  in- 
creased and  is  forecast  at  9,500  as 
compared  to  9,000  last  year. 

Burley  production  for  the  Nation 
declined  7%  from  1976  to  629  million 
pounds.  Nationally,  yield  per  acre 
dropped  to  2,281  pounds  or  4%  less  than 
last  year.  Acres  for  harvest  is  fore- 
cast at  275, 700,  down  from  285,800  acres 
harvested  in  1976.   (See  table,  pg.  3) 


CORN  DECLINES  SHARPLY 

The  North  Carolina  corn  crop  is 
forecast  at  90.1  million  bushels,  down 
37%  from  the  July  1  forecast  and  down 
40%  from  the  record  high  1976  produc- 
tion. Corn  acreage  for  grain  harvest 
is  estimated  at  1.7  million  acres,  10% 

(See  Corn,   Page  2) 
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CORN    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I  ) 

less  than  1976.  The  August  1  yield 
forecast  of  53  bushels  per  acre  is  down 
25  bushels  from  last  month  and  27 
bushels  from  last  year's  average  yield. 
This  is  the  lowest  yield  per  acre  since 
the  blight  year  of  1970  when  yield  per 
acre  was  50  bushels.  Corn  yields  were 
sharply  reduced  by  the  July  drought  in 
all  but  a  few  Mountain  and  Northern 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN  ACREAGE, 
AUGUST  1,  1977 


Coastal  Plains  counties.  District 
estimates  for  harvested  acres,  yield 
per  acre  and  production  are  shown  below. 

The  U.  S.  corn  production  is  fore- 
cast at  6.1  billion  bushels,  down  2% 
from  the  record  crop  of  1976.  Yield 
per  acre  is  forecast  at  87.3  bushels, 
down  from  87.4  bushels  last  year. 
Acres  for  grain  harvest  are  expected 
to  total  69.8  million,  down  almost  2% 
from  a  year  earlier. 

YIELD  AND  PRODUCTION  BY  DISTRICT, 
WITH  COMPARISONS 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER 

ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

DISTRICT 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

/, 

OOO  Acres 

Bus  he  Is 

/  ,000  Bushels 

N. 

Mountain 

38.7 

47.0 

45 

67 

4 

63.6 

52 

2,611 

2,989 

2,350 

w. 

Mountain 

28.  1 

35.8 

30 

64 

9 

68.4 

65 

1,821 

2,446 

1,950 

N. 

Piedmont 

99.3 

122.2 

115 

52 

6 

45.2 

28 

5,224 

5,525 

3,200 

C. 

Piedmont 

85.5 

109.0 

92 

61 

1 

57.9 

30 

5,224 

6,309 

2,750 

s. 

Piedmont 

66.3 

73.3 

63 

56 

3 

69.8 

28 

3,730 

5,  116 

1,750 

N. 

Coastal 

406.7 

471.9 

430 

72 

9 

90.7 

75 

29,648 

42, 800 

32,200 

C. 

Coastal 

482.8 

584.7 

530 

66 

7 

84.6 

51 

32,210 

49,447 

27,000 

s 

Coastal 

382.7 

436.2 

395 

68 

1 

82.0 

48 

26,064 

35,768 

18,900 

N. 

CAROLINA 

1,590. 0 

1,880.0 

1,700 

67 

0 

80.0 

53 

106,530 

150,400 

90, 100 

CORN  FOR  GRAIN,  AUGUST  1,  1977 


STATE 

HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1 ,000  Acres 

Bus  he  Is 

1 ,000  Bus  he  Is 

Colorado 

600 

620 

104.  0 

100. 

0 

62,400 

62,000 

Illinois 

11,690 

10,900 

107.0 

110.0 

1,250,830 

1,199,000 

Indiana 

6,300 

6,200 

110.0 

98. 

0 

693,000 

607,600 

Iowa 

12,750 

12,200 

90.0 

85. 

0 

1,  147,500 

1,037,000 

Kansas 

1,790 

1,650 

95.0 

98. 

0 

170,050 

161,700 

Kentucky 

1,360 

1,400 

102.0 

93. 

0 

138,720 

130,200 

Michigan 

2, 050  ' 

2,050 

69.  0 

75. 

0 

141,450 

153,750 

Minnesota 

5,600 

5,900 

59.0 

90. 

0 

330,400 

531,000 

Missouri 

2,850 

2,700 

61.  0 

76. 

0 

173,850 

205, 200 

Nebraska 

6,200 

6,350 

83.  0 

95. 

0 

514,600 

603,250 

North  Carolina 

1,880 

1,700 

80.0 

53. 

0 

150,400 

90, 100 

Ohio 

3,920 

3,750 

101.0 

91. 

0 

395,920 

341,250 

Pennsylvania 

1, 150 

1,  150 

90.0 

82. 

0 

103,500 

94,300 

South  Dakota 

1,200 

2,000 

31.0 

46. 

0 

37,200 

92,000 

Tennessee 

715 

750 

79.0 

68.  0 

56,485 

51,000 

Texas 

1,500 

1,600 

120.  0 

115. 

0 

180,000 

184, 000 

Wisconsin 

2,  180 

2,400 

68.  0 

93. 

0 

148,240 

223,200 

United  States 

71, 085 

69,803 

87.4 

87. 

3 

6,216,032 

6,092,054 
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HARVESTED 

ALKejS 

YIELD  PER 

A  rtnc1 

PRODUCTION 

STATF 

TYPE 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Thousand  Pounds 

Virginia 

11 

68. 

0 

70. 

0 

61 . 

0 

1 , 650 

1,  780 

1,  710 

112  200 

JL  X  m4  f  fai  \J  \J 

124  600 

1 04 ,  3 1 0 

N.  C. 

11 

179. 

0 

185. 

0 

160 

0 

1,710 

1,830 

1,600 

306,090 

338,550 

256,000 

N.  C 

12 

229. 

0 

203. 

0 

175. 

0 

2, 155 

2,140 

1,725 

493,495 

434,420 

301,875 

N.  C 

oZ . 

0 

51. 

0 

47. 

u 

2,165 

2, 160 

1,700 

134,230 

110,160 

79,900 

N.C  Total 

11- 

lS 

470. 

0 

439. 

0 

382. 

0 

1,987 

2,012 

1,670 

933,815 

883, 130 

637,775 

s.  a 

lS 

90. 

0 

75. 

0 

69. 

0 

2,  100 

2,045 

1,850 

189,000 

153,375 

127,650 

Georgia 

14 

75. 

0 

68. 

0 

67. 

0 

2,010 

1,820 

1,750 

150, 750 

123,760 

117,250 

Florida 

14 

13. 

5 

14. 

0 

13. 

5 

2,080 

2,160 

1,850 

28,080 

30,240 

24,975 

Alabama 

14 

7 

6 

6 

1,700 

1,800 

1,100 

1,190 

1, 152 

633 

U.S.  Total 

11- 

14 

717. 

2 

666. 

6 

593. 

1 

1,973 

1,974 

1,707 

1,415,035 

1,316,257 

1,012,593 

MORE  SOYBEANS 

Soybean  production  is  forecast  at 
25.7  million  bushels  for  the  Tar  Heel 
state,  8%  more  than  last  year.  Acre- 
age for  harvest  at  13.5  million  acres 
is  up  23%  from  1976.  However,  yield 
per  acre  at  19  bushels  is  down  from 
21.5  bushels  last  year. 

U.  S.  soybean  production  is  fore- 
cast at  a  record  high  of  1,602  million 
bushels,  27%  higher  than  1976.  Yield 
per  acre  increased  1.9  bushels  from 
last  year  to  27.5  bushels.  Acreage 
for  harvest  also  increased  from  a  year 
earlier  and  is  estimated  at  58.2  mil- 
lion, up  about  18%  from  1976. 


COTTON  CROP  SMALLER  IN  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  cotton  crop  is 
expected  to  total  65,000  bales  this 
year,  down  10%  from  72,000  bales  last 
year.  A  significant  decline  in  yield 
per  acre  caused  the  lower  production. 
Yield  per  acre  at  390  pounds  is  down 
20%  from  1976.  However,  acres  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  80,000,  up 
9,000  acres  from  last  year. 

The  Nation's  cotton  output  is 
expected  to  increase  and  production  is 
set  at  13.5  million  bales  or  28%  more 
than  last  year.  Yield  per  acre  is 
forecast  at  506  pounds,  up  9%  from  the 
previous  year.  Acreage  for  harvest 
also  increased  and  is  expected  to  total 
12.8  million  acres,  up  1.9  million 
acres  from  1976. 


GRAPE  PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

North  Carolina  grape  production 
is  forecast  at  4,620  tons,  almost  1% 
more  than  1976  and  5%  more  than  1975. 

U.  S.  production  is  expected  to  be 
4.4  million  tons,  up  3%  from  last  year 
and  1%  from  1975. 


CROPS  (Cont'd.  From  Page  I ) 

PEANUTS  have  been  holding  up  well 
under  the  dry  conditions,  but  began  to 
slowly  decline  during  the  second  half 
of  July.  In  the  Northern  Coastal 
District,  the  major  producing  district, 
peanuts  are  in  fair  to  good  condition. 

COTTON  prospects  are  mostly  fair 
for  the  state.  Conditions  are  fair  to 
good  in  the  Coastal  Region  and  gener- 
ally poor  in  the  dry  Piedmont  Region. 
SWEET  POTATO  conditions  declined  during 
July.  The  crop  is  in  fair  condition 
in  the  Coastal  Region.  Summer  IRISH 
POTATOES  are  also  mostly  in  fair  con- 
dition. PASTURES  suffered  greatly  dur- 
ing the  drought.  Conditions  for 
pastures  vary  from  poor  to  good  in  the 
Mountain  Region  to  poor  in  the  Piedmont 
Region.  APPLES  are  fair  to  good, 
statewide,  but  generally  good  in  the 
major  producing  district,  the  Western 
Mountain  District. 
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N.  C.  WINTER  WHEAT  AND  OATS  DOWN 
BARLEY  AND  RYE  UP 

Winter  wheat  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  estimated  at  5,850,000 
bushels,  down  16%  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  decline  in  production  was  brought 
about  by  a  drop  in  harvested  acres  from 
240,000  last  year  to  195,000  this  year. 
Yield  per  acre  increased  1  bushel  from 
last  year  to  3  0  bushels. 

U.  S.  winter  wheat  production  also 
declined  from  last  year.  Production 
is  set  at  1.5  billion  bushels,  down 
almost  3%  from  1976.  Yield  per  acre 
is  down  only  .2  bushel  from  last  year 
to  31.4  bushels.  Harvested  acreage 
at  48,551,000  is  2%  below  1976. 

Total  oats  produced  in  N.  C.  is 
estimated  at  3,150,000  bushels,  down 
from  3,600,000  bushels  last  year. 
Yield  per  acre  at  42  bushels  is  3 
bushels  lower  than  last  year.  Acreage 
for  harvest  at  75,000  is  5,000  below 
a  year  earlier. 

U.  S.  oat  production  increased 
35%  from  last  year  to  758  million 
bushels.  Yield  per  acre  rose  7.2 
bushels  from  1976  to  52.6  bushels. 
Harvested  acres  also  increased  sharply 
to  14.4  million  from  12.4  million  acres 
a  year  earlier. 

Barley  production  is  set  at  2.4 
million  bushels  in  North  Carolina,  up 
2%  from  a  year  earlier.  The  increase 
in  production  was  brought  about  by  a 
3  bushel  increase  in  yield  per  acre  to 
42  bushels.  Acres  for  harvest  dropped 
3,000  acres  to  57,000. 

U.  S.  barley  production  also  in- 
creased since  last  year.  Production 
is  set  at  406  million  bushels,  up  from 
377  million  bushels  in  1976.  Acres 
for  harvest  at  9.6  million  acres  is  up 
14%  from  1976.  Yield  per  acre,  how- 
ever, dropped  to  42.3  bushels  from  44.8 
bushels  last  year. 

Rye  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
state  is  up  4%  from  1976  to  396,000 
bushels.  The  increase  in  harvested 
acres  to  22,000  from  20,000  a  year 
earlier  was  responsible  for  the  larger 
crop.  Yield  per  acre  at  18  bushels 
declined  1  bushel  from  last  year. 

Production  of  rye  in  the  U.  S.  at 
18.2  million  bushels  is  9%  greater  than 
the  1976  production.  The  rise  in  pro- 
duction was  due  to  an  increase  in  yield 
per  acre  to  23.2  bushels  from  20.7  in 
1976.  Harvested  acres  dropped  from 
804,000  in  1976  to  785,000  this  year. 


FRESH  MARKET  VEGETABLES 

r 

Growers  in  North  Carolina  har-'flO 
vested  an  estimated  3,000  acres  of  f 
cucumbers  in  the  spring  quarter,  un-l 
changed  from  1976.  Yield  per  acre|ev 
increased  this  year  to  70  cwt.,  upjfr 
from  the  57  cwt.  per  acre  estimated 
for  1976.  Production  is  set  at  210,-  tc 
000  cwt.  for  the  spring  quarter,  up | t 
39,000  cwt.  from  a  year  earlier.  With  li 
an  average  price  per  cwt.  of  $7.04,  I 
value  totaled  $1,478,000.  ff 

U.  S.   spring  cucumber  production 
is  placed  at  2,250,000  cwt.,  almost  8% 
above  last  year.     Harvested  acres  are 
estimated  at  18,850  or  50  acres  more 
than  1976.     Yield  per  acre  rose  to  119  d; 
cwt.   as  compared  to  111  cwt.   a  year  1 
earlier.     The  total  value  for  the  f 
spring  quarter  is  $23,644,000.  c 
The  spring  snap  bean  crop  in  North  j P 
Carolina  was  harvested  from  an  esti-  a 
mated  2,800  acres,   up  100  acres  from  j c 
1976.     Yield  per  acre  dropped  2  cwt. 
froia  last  year  to  25  cwt.     Production  1 
for  the  spring  quarter  was  placed  at 
70,000  cwt.,    down  4%  from  a  year  I 
earlier.     Prices  received  averaged 
$19. 30  per  cwt.     The  total  value  of  M 
production  is  $1,351,000.  | 

U.   S.    spring  acreage  for  snap 
hearts  is  set  at  22,800,   up  600  acres  | 
from  1976.     Yield  averaged  36  cwt.  per  i 
acre,  down  1  cwt.   per  acre  from  last 
year.     Production  at  828,000  cwt.   is  ]i 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  1976 
spring  quarter.     Due  to  a  higher  aver- 
age price,   total  value  increased  14% 
to  $15, 369,000. 

Tar  Heel  growers  harvested  an 
estimated  2,2  00  acres  of  cabbage  this 
spring,  up  100  acres  from  last  spring. 
Yield  per  acre  offset  the  increased 
acreage  by  declining  5  cwt.  from  last  j 
year  to  115  cwt.  Production  is  set  at 
253,000  cwt.,  up  only  1,000  cwt.  from 
a  year  earlier.  With  an  average  price 
per  cwt.  at  $3.97,  value  totaled 
$1,004,000  in  North  Carolina. 

The  harvested  acres  of  cabbage  for 
the  major  cabbage  producing  states 
(California,  Florida,  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas) 
are  estimated  at  17,550  acres,  up  1% 
from  last  spring.  Yield  per  acre  for 
the  major  producing  states  averaged  j 
221  cwt.,  up  7%  from  1976.  Produc- 
tion of  3,881,000  cwt.  was  valued  at 
$30,392,000. 
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UMMER  IRISH  POTATO  PROOOCTION  DOWN 

The  North  Carolina  summer  Irish 
potato  crop  is  expected  to  total  480,- 
000  cwt.,  down  60,000  cwt.  from  last 
year.  Acres  for  harvest  at  4,000  are 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, yield  per  acre  dropped  15  cwt. 
from  last  year  to  120  cwt. 

The  U.  S.  summer  crop  is  expected 
to  be  smaller  this  year  and  is  set  at 
22.4  million  cwt.,  down  1%  from  1976. 
Yield  per  acre  at  192  cwt.  is  up  3  cwt. 
from  a  year  earlier.  Acreage  for  har- 
vest at  116,800  is  down  3%  from  1976. 

ULY  MILK  PRODUCTION  DROPS  IN  N.  C. 

Milk  produced  by  North  Carolina 
dairy  herds  during  July  is  estimated 
at  134  million  pounds,  down  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  a  slight  de- 
crease from  July  1975.  Milk  produced 
per  cow  averaged  900  pounds,  10  pounds 
above  July  1976.  The  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  is  estimated  at  149,000 
head,  a  drop  of  4,000  head  from  July 
last  year. 

July  1977  milk  production  in  the 
U.  S.  totaled  10,715  million  pounds, 
up  2.5  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 
7.5  percent  above  July  1975.  Average 
production  per  cow  at  977  pounds  was 
30  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier  and 
81  pounds  above  July  1975.  Milk  cows, 
estimated  at  10,965,000  head  during 
July,  were  down  0.7  percent  from  a  year 
ago  but  2,000  head  above  the  preceding 
month. 

Production  for  the  first  7  months 
of  1977  was  2.2  percent  above  the  same 
period  last  year  and  6.2  percent  above 
the  corresponding  period  in  1975. 


YAMS  DECLINE 

Sweet  potato  production  for  the 
Tar  Heel  state  is  forecast  at  3,960,000 
cwt.,  down  14%  from  last  year.  Acres 
for  harvest  are  unchanged  from  last 
year  at  33,000,  but  yield  per  acre 
dropped  sharply  due  to  the  dry  weather. 
Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  120  cwt., 
down  from  140  cwt.   in  1976. 

U.  S.  yam  production  also  declined 
from  last  year.  Production  at  12.1 
million  cwt.  is  down  12%  from  1976. 
Yield  per  acre  dropped  10  cwt.  from  a 
year  earlier  to  105  cwt.  Acreage  for 
harvest  was  down  from  119,600  acres  in 
1976  to  115,600. 

SMALLER  PEANUT  CROP  EXPECTED 

The  North  Carolina  peanut  crop  is 
forecast  at  415  million  pounds.  This 
is  6%  below  last  year's  production 
figure.  The  decline  in  production 
resulted  from  a  decrease  in  yield  per 
acre  from  2,655  pounds  last  year  to 
2,500  pounds.  The  forecast  of  har- 
vested acres  at  166,000  is  unchanged 
from  last  year. 

Peanut  production  in  the  U.  S. 
dropped  sharply  from  1976.  Production 
is  forecast  at  3.1  billion  pounds  or 
17%  less  than  last  year.  Georgia,  the 
major  peanut  producing  state,  contri- 
buted significantly  to  the  decline  in 
U.S.  production.  Production  in  Georgia 
at  about  1.1  billion  pounds  is  down 
26%  from  the  1976  production.  Yield 
per  acre  in  the  U.  S.  at  2,069  pounds 
is  16%  below  1976.  U.  S.  acres  for 
harvest  declined  1%  from  a  year  ago 
to  1.5  million. 


MILK  COWS  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION  --  JULY 


'MILK  COWS  ON  FARMS JJ 

MILK  PER  COW^/ 

MILK  PRODUCTION  2J 

STATE 

1977  As 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1975 

1976 

1977 

%0f 

1976 

Thousand  s 

Pounds 

Mi  1 1 i on  Pounds 

Percen t 

N.  C. 

153 

153 

149 

880 

890 

900 

135 

136 

134 

99 

Va. 

158 

163 

165 

950 

970 

990 

158 

158 

163 

103 

Md. 

138 

139 

140 

880 

930 

970 

121 

129 

136 

105 

Ga. 

129 

128 

129 

720 

765 

760 

93 

98 

98 

100 

Pla. 

197 

201 

201 

815 

815 

810 

161 

164 

163 

99 

U.  S. 

11, 131 

11,041 

10, 965 

896 

947 

977 

9,969 

10  453 

10,715 

103 

-L/  Includes  dry  c  cws .  Excludes  heifers  not  yet  fresh 
JL/  Excludes  mi  Ik  sucked  by  calves. 


MORE  APPLES 


The  1977  commercial  apple  crop  in 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  270  mil- 
lion pounds.  Based  on  42  pound  equiva- 
lents, this  poundage  amounts  to  6.4 
million  units.  This  year's  forecast 
is  2%  above  the  1976  total  production 
of  265  million  pounds. 

Red  Delicious  continues  to  be  the 
leading  variety  in  the  state.  This 
variety  is  expected  to  produce  141 
million  pounds  or  52%  of  the  total  1977 
production.  Poundage  for  Red  Delicious 
is  up  13%  from  1976.  Golden  Delicious 
is  the  second  largest  producing  variety 
and  production  is  forecast  at  54  mil- 
lion pounds  or  20%  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. Production  of  this  variety 
is  8%  above  last  year.  Number  three 
ranked  Rome  Beauty  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce 35  million  pounds.  Poundage  for 
Rome  Beauty  is  down  from  the  1976  esti- 
mate of  53  million  pounds.  Stayman  is 
the  fourth  largest  producing  variety 
with  20  million  pounds  expected  this 
year.  This  production  is  up  2  million 
pounds  from  last  year.  All  remaining 
varieties  combined  in  North  Carolina 
are  expected  to  produce  20  million 
pounds . 

Jack  Nealon 

Mathematical  Statistician 


The  1977  output  of  apples  in  the 
U.S.  is  forecast  at  6.9  billion  pounds. 
This  is  8%  greater  than  last  year' s 
f reeze-damaged  crop,  but  falls  short 
of  the  record  1975  total  by  8%.  In- 
creases are  expected  in  every  region 
of  the  country  with  the  East  and 
Central  states  up  14  and  13%,  respec- 
tively, from  last  year  and  the  West  up 
1%. 

Red  Delicious  retained  its  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  variety  in  the 
U.  S. ,  accounting  for  36%  of  the  total 
production.  Other  leading  varieties 
and  their  percent  of  the  total  crop 
are:  Golden  Delicious,  18%;  Mcintosh, 
10%;  Rome  Beauty,  7%,  Jonathan,  5%; 
and  York  Imperial,  4%.  Together,  these 
six  varieties  make  up  79%  of  the  1977 
U.  S.  production. 

Production  increases  are  expected 
for  every  variety  except  Gravenstein, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Yellow  Newtown.  The 
largest  increases  from  1976  are  ex- 
pected for  York  Imperial,  up  31%; 
Mcintosh,  up  29%,  R.  I.  Greening,  up 
26%;  Stayman,  up  24%,  and  Northern 
Spy,  up  23%. 

Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C  Department  of  Agriculture 
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1976  CASH  RECEIPTS  HIGHER 

North  Carolina  farmers  received 
an  estimated  $2,822  millionfrom  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  during 
1976,  an  increase  of  7  percent  from 
1975  and  10  percent  from  1974.  (See 
Table,  Page  3.)  Crop  sales,  at  $1,749 
million,  accounted  for  62  percent  of 
the  total  income.  Livestock  sales,  at 
$1,073  million,  represent  the  remaining 
38  percent  of  the  total. 

As  usual,  tobacco  brought  in  the 
largest  share  of  cash  receipts,  an 
estimated  $999  million  in  1976.  This 
compared  to  $951  million  in  1975.  Cash 
receipts  from  tobacco  represented  35.4 
percent  of  income  from  all  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  1976  and  36.0 
percent  in  1975. 

Poultry  and  eggs,  at  $576  million, 
accounted  for  20.4  percent  of  income 
from  all  commodities  in  1976.  Meat 
animals  were  the  next  largest  contri- 
butor to  income.  At  $328  million  in 
1976,  they  represent  11.6  percent  of 
all  cash  receipts  from  farm  products. 


JULY  EGG  PRODUCTION  UP 

An  estimated  229  million  eggs  were 
produced  on  North  Carolina  farms  during 
July,  an  increase  of  1  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  The  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  on  hand  during 
the  month  averaged  11.6  million  com- 
pared to  11.2  million  in  July  1976. 
Rate  of  lay  per  100  layers  dropped  2 
percent  from  July  a  year  ago  to  1,984 
eggs. 

The  Nation's  laying  flocks  pro- 
duced 5.3  billion  eggs  during  July,  3 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  layers  on  hand  during  July 
was  down  1  percent  while  eggs  laid  per 
100  layers  dropped  1  percent  to  1,986 
eggs.   (See   Table,   Page  7) 


AUGUST  PRICE  INDEX  RISES 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products'  '  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  August 
is  174  (1967  =  100),  an  increase  of 
14  points  from  July  but  a  drop  of  5 
points  from  August  1976. 

The  August  ''All  Crops''  index, 
at  170,  rose  26  points  from  July. 
Fruits  were  up  35  points.  Both  oil 
bearing  crops  and  grains  dropped  20 
points. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  dropped  6  points  from 
July.  Meat  animals  were  down  5  points 
while  poultry  dropped  8  points  and  the 
dairy  index  remained  unchanged.  (See 
Table,  Page  2.  ) 

FARMERS' 
NEWSLINE 

TOLL  FREE 
800-424-7964 

(See  Newsline,   Page  7) 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  DOWN  6  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  DOWN  1  POINT 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  decreased  6  points  (3  percent) 
to  174  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
August  15,  1977.  Contributing  most  to 
the  decrease  since  mid-July  were  lower 
prices  for  soybeans,  corn,,  hogs, 
broilers,  and  potatoes.  Higher  prices 
for  tobacco,  oranges  and  milk  were 
partially  offsetting.     The  index  was 


12  points  (6  percent)  below  a  year  ago 
The  Index  of  Prices   Paid  by  Farm 
ers   for  Commodities  and  Services 
Interest,   Taxes,   and  Farm  Wage  Rates 
for  August  15  was  202,    down  1  point 
percent)  from  a  month  earlier.  Lower 
prices  for  feed  accounted  for  the  in- 
dex decline.     The  index  was   9  points! 
(5  percent)  above  August  1976. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Julv 

Aug. 

INDEX  (1967  -  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

197| 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products.... 

JJ 

169 

JJ 

173 

179 

JJ 

160 

174 

All  Crops  

U 

175 

JJ 

160 

177 

JJ 

144 

170 

Tobacco  

155 

JJ 

142 

163 

125 

168 

Oil  Bearing  

232 

JJ 

203 

20(7 

JJ 

210 

190 

Grains  

255 

217 

205 

JJ 

152 

132 

Commercial  Vegetables  

JJ 

150 

JJ 

163 

JJ  189 

JJ 

194 

199 

Fruits  

JJ 

141 

JJ 

163 

237 

182 

217! 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

160 

JJ 

196 

184 

187 

181 

Meat  Animals  

176 

JJ 

230 

196 

198 

193 

Poultry  

153 

191 

184 

188 

180 

Dairy  

JJ 

155 

JJ. 

161 

164 

JJ 

167 

167 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

JJ 

185 

JJ 

194 

187 

180 

174' 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  JJ . 

JJ 

173 

JJ 

184 

195 

203 

202 

Parity  Ratio _£/  

107 

JJ 

105 

96 

89 

86 

JJ  I  nc  I  ud  i  ng  Interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Rece 1  ved  by  Farmers    to   Index  of  Prices  Paid.     3J  Revised. 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  MIXED,  FEED  MOSTLY  LOWER 


Average  prices  received  for  crops 
by  North  Carolina  farmers  at  local 
markets  about  mid-August  were  mixed 
compared  to  a  month  earlier.  (See 
Table,  Page  3.)  Corn  was  down  30  cents 
per  bushel  to  $1.80  and  soybeans 
dropped  88  cents  per  bushel  to  $5.40. 
Oats,  at  $1.30,  was  up  7  cents  per 
bushel. 

Prices  received  for  livestock 
were  also  mixed.  Hogs  dropped  $1.40 
per  hundredweight  from  July  to  $42.60 
and  beef  cattle  dropped  $1.10  per 
hundredweight  to  $25.90.  Veal  calves, 
at  $35.30,  rose  $3.00  per  hundred- 
weight, while  milk  cows  were  unchanged 


at  $345.00  per  head. 

Prices  the  State' s  farmers  paid 
for  feed  during  August  were  mostly 
lower.  (See  Table,  Page  3.)  Mixed 
dairy  feed  with  16  percent  protein 
was  down  $11.00  per  ton  to  $134.00,  and 
feed  with  32  percent  protein  was  also 
down  $11.00  per  ton  to  $199.00.  Broiler 
grower  was  up  $1.00  per  ton  from  July, 
while  turkey  grower  was  unchanged  at 
$194.00  per  ton.  In  the  high  protein 
feeds  category,  cottonseed  meal  (41 
percent  protein)  at  $13.50  per  hundred- 
weight remained  the  same  as  July. 
Soybean  Meal  (44  percent  protein)  was 
down  $1.00  to  $13.00  per  hundredweight. 
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COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  DY  FARMERS 


N( 

)RTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1976 

1977 

1977* 

1976 

1977 

1  Q77* 

Do/  lars 

Bu. 

2 

81 

£/2 

10 

1 

80 

2 

64 

JL/l. 

88 

1.64 

Bu. 

1 

51 

23 

1 

30 

1 

48 

2J\- 

02 

.906 

Soybeans  

Bu. 

6 

08 

ZJ§ 

28 

5 

40 

6 

07 

Z/6. 

60 

5.34 

Hogs  

Cwt . 

43 

20 

44 

00 

42 

60 

42 

60 

44. 

90 

42.80 

Beef  Cattle  

Cwt . 

25 

70 

27 

00 

25 

90 

33 

00 

34. 

90 

34.70 

Veal  Calves. . . . 

Cwt. 

29 

80 

32 

30 

35 

30 

34 

20 

36. 

60 

37.  10 

Milk  Cows  

Hd. 

320 

00 

345 

00 

345 

00 

474 

00 

506. 

00 

506. 00 

Com'  1.  Broilers 

Lb. 

245 

260 

240 

238 

.239 

Turkeys  

Lb. 

350 

370 

360 

311 

337 

.337 

Eggs  JJ  

Doz. 

688 

625 

629 

600 

507 

.515 

Milk,  Whlse  

Cwt. 

10 

50 

10.70 

10 

70 

9 

70 

9. 

50 

9.67 

Pot-  q  t"  hp  q 

5 

30 

6 

65 

5 

50 

3 

87 

5 

14 

4.56 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cwt. 

5 

00 

10 

70 

8 

02 

10. 

90 

11.  10 

Apples,  Com'  1.  . 

Lb. 

124 

105 

133 

123 

134 

.127 

JJ  Average  of  a  1 1  eggs  sold  by  farmers  i  nc  I  ud  i  ng  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retai I  by  farmers.     JJ  Revised.      *  Preliminary. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1976 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1977 

Per  Ton 

-  Dollars 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

14.1. 

00 

140 

00 

130.00 

138.00 

134 

00 

125.00 

16%  Protein  

145. 

00 

145 

00 

134.00 

145. 00 

141 

00 

132.00 

32%  Protein  

179. 

00 

210. 

00 

199.00 

201.00 

211 

00 

193.00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

178. 

00 

184 

00 

174.00 

183.00 

179 

00 

167. 00 

Broiler  Grower  

177. 

00 

182 

00 

183.00 

171.00 

175 

00 

164.00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

157. 

00 

157 

00 

149. 00 

157.00 

153 

00 

143.00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ ,  . . 

178. 

00 

194. 

00 

194. 00 

181.00 

188 

00 

176.00 

Per  IOO  Lbs 

.    -  Do  1  lars 

Grain  By-Products 

7. 

80 

7. 

70 

7.50 

7.51 

7 

65 

7.31 

Middlings  

7. 

10 

7. 

30 

7.  10 

7.38 

7 

53 

7. 15 

Corn  Meal  

7. 

30 

6. 

u 

5.70 

7.09 

5 

76 

5.38 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%. 

11. 

50 

13 

50 

13.50 

11.40 

12 

00 

11.50 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 

12. 

00 

14 

00 

13.00 

11.70 

13 

20 

11.80 

JJ  Comp  fete  ration   feeds  which  are   fed  without   further  mixing  or  supplementations. 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  MARKETINGS 


COMMODITIES 

RECEIPTS 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  ALL 
COMMODITIES 

1974 

1975 

19161/ 

1975 

1976 

/ 

,  OOO  Do/  /ar 

s 

Perc 

9D  t 

ALL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES:  2J .  . 

2,575,297 

2,641,496 

2,821,612 

100 

0 

100. 

0 

Crops. . 

1,657,501 

1,638,447 

1,748,541 

o 

62. 

0 

Iiivpstork  &  Livpstork  Products 

917,796 

1,003,049 

1,073,071 

38 

o 

38. 

0 

INDIVIDUAL  CROPS: 

Pood  Grains 

26,429 

20,437 

14,946 

8 

5 

Wheat .  ... 

25,670 

19,938 

14,361 

8 

5 

Rye 

759 

499 

585 

* 

Feed  Grains 

294,969 

221,954 

255,750 

Q 
o 

A 
4: 

9. 

1 

Corn 

278,806 

206,253 

241,331 

7 

o 
o 

8. 

6 

Hav 

3,594 

3,933 

3,503 

1 

1 

Oats 

2,  117 

2,299 

2,  102 

1 

1 

X 

Sorghum  Grain 

8,  606 

7,785 

7,  180 

3 

3 

Rar 1p v 

1,846 

1,684 

1,  634 

] 

1 

Cotton 

38,456 

14,736 

17, 152 

6 

Cotton  Lint 

34,910 

13, 197 

14,774 

5 

Cotton  Sppd 

3,546 

1,539 

2,378 

1 

1 

Toharr o 

838,429 

951,356 

998,699 

36 

o 

35! 

4 

Oil  Crops . . . 

267,319 

238,503 

236,707 

9 

0 

8. 

4 

Peanuts  

67, 144 

72,760 

85,490 

2 

7 

3. 

0 

Soybeans  

200, 175 

165,743 

151,217 

6 

3 

5. 

4 

Vegetables  

83, 125 

82, 198 

85,516 

3 

1 

3. 

0 

Potatoes  

14,679 

14,634 

11,012 

6 

4 

Sweet  Potatoes  

25,924 

19,278 

24,294 

7 

9 

Cucumbers  3/  

13,478 

14,327 

14,595 

5 

5 

Snap  Beans  3J  

4,323 

5,924 

5,373 

2 

2 

Cabbage  

4,653 

5,028 

5,501 

2 

2 

Tomatoes  3J  

3,490 

4,221 

3,932 

2 

1 

Peppers  

3,641 

4,564 

3,862 

2 

1 

Corn,  Sweet  

2,263 

2,397 

2,503 

1 

1 

Watermelons  

1,617 

1,368 

1,658 

1 

Cantaloupes  

600 

600 

800 

Miscellaneous  Vegetables  

8,457 

9,857 

11,986 

4 

4 

Fruits  and  Nuts  

27,049 

29,714 

37,506 

1 

1  ] 

3 

Apples  

18, 117 

17, 037 

28, 388 

« 

D 

1. 

0 

Peaches  

2,587 

5, 162 

3,  272 

o 

Zi 

1 

Strawberr  ies  

1,820 

2,035 

2,024 

i 

i 

1 

Pecans  

863 

758 

1,517 

1 

842 

977 

1,000 

Other  Fruits  and  Nuts  4/ 

2,820 

3,  745 

1,  305 

1 
X 

=) 

All  Other  Crops  

81, 725 

79,549 

102, 265 

Q 
o 

o 

3 . 

Forest  Products  

50,000 

45,000 

60, 000 

1 

7 

2. 

] 

Greenhouse  Nursery 

30,000 

33,000 

41, 000 

1 
i 

o 
z 

1. 

5 

Lespedeza  Seed 

197 

72 

62 

! 

Miscellaneous  Crops  5/ 
LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS. . 

1,528 

1,477 

1,203 

1 

X 

Meat  Animals  

272,296 

301,430 

327,546 

11 

4 

11  . 

6 

Hogs  

205,317 

245, 172 

259, 869 

9 

«-> 

9 

2 

Cattle  and  Calves  

66,840 

56, 123 

67,527 

2 

1 

2. 

4 

Sheep  and  Lambs  

139 

135 

150 

e 

i 

Dairy  Products  

139, 115 

150,614 

163,502 

5 

1 

5. 

8 

Milk,  Wholesale  

135,845 

147,000 

160,060 

5 

6 

5. 

7 

Milk,  Retail  

3,270 

3,614 

3,442 

1 

-1 
1 

Poultry  and  Eggs  

501,271 

545,686 

576,406 

20 

7 

20! 

4 

Broilers  

245  896 

98fi  147 

Qfln  mo 

O  <J\J  ,  \J  1  \J 

10 

8 

10. 

6 

Eggs  

159,409 

144,125 

155, 105 

5 

5 

5. 

5 

Turkeys. ,  

74,367 

89,994 

99,365 

3 

4 

3. 

5 

Chickens,  Farm  

13,784 

17,070 

13, 101 

6 

5 

7,815 

8,350 

8,825 

3 

3 

5, 114 

5,319 

5,617 

2 

2 

2,484 

2,402 

2,928 

1 

1 

112 

89 

59 

: 

Wool  

35 

28 

40 

* 

* 

Other  Misc.  Livestock  JJ ,  

2,483 

2,800 

2,590 

1 

1 

(See  Footnotes  on  Page   5 J 
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JULY  SLAUGHTER  HIGHER 


Commercial  livestock  slaughter 
in  North  Carolina  during  July  totaled 
40.1  million  pounds  live  weight,  up  1 
percent  from  July  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  head  slaughtered  increased 
7  percent  to  141,600. 

Cattle  slaughter  decreased  14 
percent  to  12.2  million  pounds  live 
weight.  Veal  production  at  84,000 
pounds  live  weight,  dropped  22  percent 
from  July  1976.  Hog  kill  increased 
9  percent  to  27.8  million  pounds  live 
weight.  There  were  no  reports  of 
sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  during 


the  month. 

July  commercial  production  of 
red  meat  in  the  United  States  totaled 
over  2.9  billion  pounds,  down  4  per- 
cent from  July  1976.  Total  red  meat 
output  for  January-July  was  2  percent 
above  last  year.  Changes  by  indi- 
vidual components  are  beef,  down  2 
percent;  veal,  up  1  percent;  pork,  up 
13  percent;  lamb  and  mutton,  down  2 
percent.  Commercial  meat  production 
includes  slaughter  in  Federally  in- 
spected and  other  plants,  but  excludes 
animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  ^ 


JULY 

JANUARY 

THROUGH  JULY 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thous 

.Head 

Thous  . 

Lbs. 

Thous 

Head 

Thous 

Lbs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cattle 

15.3 

13.9 

14,  061 

12, 162 

123.7 

107. 

6 

112,210 

95, 168 

Calves 

.5 

.4 

107 

84 

4.6 

4. 

1 

1, 116 

892 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

9 

.4 

3 

39 

18 

Hogs 

116.  0 

127.3 

25,520 

27,840 

967.0 

1, 095. 

7 

217, 136 

242,830 

TOTAL 

131.9 

141.6 

39,697 

40,  086 

1,095.7 

1,207. 

7 

330,501 

338, 908 

UNITED  STATES 

Mi  1 1 i on  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 1 on  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

Cattle 

3.5 

3.3 

3,539 

3,358 

24.6 

24. 

0 

24, 985 

24,680 

Calves 

.4 

.4 

109 

108 

3.0 

3. 

2 

788 

798 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.5 

.5 

57 

50 

3.8 

3. 

7 

414 

403 

Hogs 

5.1 

5. 1 

1,219 

1,222 

39.4 

43. 

6 

9,369 

10,305 

TOTAL 

9.5 

9.3 

4,924 

4,738 

70.8 

74 

5 

35,556 

36, 186 

U  Includes  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commercial  slaughter, 
excludes   farm  s  laughter . 


_/y  Pre  1 1  m  i  na  ry .     2 /  Except  for  forest  products  and  greenhouse  and  nursery  produc  ts , 
cash  receipts  are  shown  only  for   those  commod i  t i es   for  which  the  Department  pub- 
lishes estimates  of  the  value  of  production.     All  other  estimates,   while  included 
in  commod i ty  group  total,   are  combined  as  appropr / ate    in   the  "Other  Livestock" , 
"Mi see  I  laneous   Vegetab  I  es" ,    "Other  Berries",    "Other  Fruits  and  Huts",    or  "Other 
Crops"  items.     3/  Process  ing  included.     4_/  Cherries,    figs,  plums  and  prunes,  wal- 
nuts,   chestnuts ,   blackberries,   b  I ueberr  i  es ,   raspberr i es  and  other.     5J  Popcorn, 
other  grains,    crimson  clover  seed,    I  ad i no  clover  seed,   red  clover  seed,  fescue 
seed,    orchardgrass  seed,    redtopseed,    ryegrass  seed,    vetch  seed,   millet,  other 
seeds  and  other  field  crops.     6J  Includes    turkey  eggs  and  other  poultry.      7J  In- 
cludes horses  and  mules  and  other  m i see  I laneous    1 1 ves lock .      *Less    than  0.05  per- 
cent.    Percent  may  not  be  accurate   to  O.I    in   last  place  because  of  method  of 
machine  computations. 
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FEWER  CHICKS  HATCHED 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  32.1  million  broiler- 
type  chicks  during  July  1977,  a  de- 
crease of  2  percent  from  July  a  year 
earlier.  Egg-type  chicks  hatched,  at 
860,000,  were  32  percent  more  than  the 
number  hatched  during  July  1976. 

In  the  United  States,  the  broiler- 


type  hatch  rose  2  percent  to  310.4  mil- 
lion while  the  egg-type  hatch  decreased 
3  percent  to  37.4  million  chicks.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  incubators  on  August 
1,  1977  for  the  South  Atlantic  states 
decreased  1  percent  for  broi ler -type 
and  6  percent  for  egg-type. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  J 

JLY 

BROILER-TYPE 

1977 

EGG -TYPE 

1977 

STATE 

1976 

1977 

As  %  Of 

1976 

1977 

As  %  Of 

1976 

1976 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

32,831 

32, 119 

98 

650 

860 

132 

South  Carolina 

2,667 

3,291 

123 

983 

805 

82 

Georgia 

41,966 

45,350 

108 

3,514 

3,424 

97 

Florida 

7,710 

7,392 

96 

3,327 

2,553 

77 

Delaware 

15,041 

15,292 

102 

JJ 

JJ 

Maryland 

18,706 

17,398 

93 

JJ 

JJ 

Virginia 

8,321 

9,246 

111 

688 

966 

140 

UNITED  STATES 

303,949 

310,402 

102 

38,609 

37,373 

97 

/./  Not  published  separate  ly   to  avoid  d  i  sc  I  os  i  ng  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I  opera  1 1  ons  . 


U.  S.  POULT  HATCH  UP  SLIGHTLY 


The  U.  S.  hatch  of  15.4  million 
turkey  poults  during  July  was  nearly 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  hatch  of 
heavy  breeds  was  up  5  percent  from  July 
1976,  but  light  breed  poults  hatched 
were  down  31  percent. 


The  11.9  million  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  August  1  were  down  3  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  The  number 
of  eggs  set  for  heavy  breed  turkeys  was 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  light 
breeds  were  down  15  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  --  JULY 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS  (U.S. ) 

HEAVY  BREEDS.^ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  iY 

ALL  BREEDS 

19163/ 

1977 

19163/ 

1977 

19163/ 

1977 

Thousands 

North  Atlantic 

309 

316 

48 

54 

357 

370 

East  North  Central 

2,231 

1,968 

195 

77 

2,426 

2,045 

West  North  Central 

3,766 

3,  955 

1,204 

782 

4,970 

4,737 

South  Atlantic 

2,598 

3,  022 

374 

400 

2,  972 

3,422 

South  Central 

1,304 

1,517 

0 

0 

1,304 

1,517 

West 

3,209 

3,289 

176 

67 

3,385 

3,356 

UNITED  STATRS 

13,417 

14,067 

1,997 

1,380 

15,414 

15,447 

JJ  Birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight   is    12  pounds   or  over. 
2/  Birds    for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight   is  under  12  pounds. 
3J  February  -  November  1976  revised. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  JULY 


STATE 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

Thousands                                Number                             Mi  II  ions 

11,200           11,550           2,021           1,984              226  229 
3,441             3,353           2,034           1,990                70  67 
4,710             4,975           2,170           2,062               102  103 
22,475           21,850           2,040           1,950              458  426 
11,858           12,351           1,947           2,040              231  252 

UNITED  STATES 

269,768         266,705           2,014           1,986           5,434  5,297 

NEWSLINE 

There' s  a  new  quick  way 
to  get  the  latest  crop, 
livestock,  and  economic  in- 
formation. It's  the  Farmers' 
Newsline.  You  can  call  toll 
free  any  time  during  July, 
August,  and  September.  The 
Farmers'  Newsline  is  a  ser- 
vice of  the  North  Carolina 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service  and  our  main  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Farmers'  Newsline  will  carry 
a  new  \xk  minute  recorded 
summary  of  current  national 
agricultural  facts  and  fig- 
ures every  day.  Call  the 
Farmers'  Newsline  day  or 
night  for  a  timely  report 
to  help  you  keep  up-to-date 
on  what' s  happening  in  agri- 
culture. The  toll-free  num- 
ber is  800-424-7964. 


Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

1)5.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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N.  C.  CROP  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1977 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  25%  be- 
low 1976. 

Corn  production  42%  below  last  year. 
Soybean  production  14%  above  1976. 
Peanut  production  down  6%. 
Cotton  production  down  10%. 

U.  S.  CROP  HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  1977 

Flue-cured  production  down  21%. 
Corn  production  slightly  above  last 

year's  record  high. 
Soybean  production  up  30%  from  last 

year  and  a  new  record  high. 
Peanut  production  down  12%. 
Cotton  production  up  25%. 


FLUE-CURED  PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in 
North  Carolina  is  forecast  at  662  mil- 
lion pounds,  4%  more  than  the  August 
1  outlook  but  25%  less  than  last  year's 
production.    The  improvement  from  a 
month  earlier  was  in  the  Eastern  and 
Border  Belts  where  August  rains  in- 
creased poundage.    Growers  expect  to 
harvest  about  382,000  acres  this  sea- 
son, 13%  less  than  1976.    The  average 
yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at  1,734 
pounds,  278  pounds  less  than  last 
year's  average  yield,  but  64  pounds 
higher  than  the  August  1  forecast. 
See  the  table  on  page  2  for  informa- 
tion on  each  type.    Also  shown  on 
paae  2  is  a  production  chart  for  the 
1970's. 

Flue-cured  production  in  the 
United  States  is  forecast  at  1,044 


million  pounds,  21%  below  a  year  ago. 
All  types  show  acreage  declines  and 
lower  yield  prospects  from  a  year 
earlier.    The  average  yield  per  acre 
of  1,760  pounds  compares  with  1,974 
pounds  last  year.    Yield  per  acre  was 
unchanged  from  the  August  1  forecast 
for  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Vir- 
ginia.   As  was  the  case  in  North  Caro- 
lina, yield  prospects  improved  during 
August  in  South  Carolina. 


CORN  CROP  DOWN  IN  N.  C. 
UP  IN  U.  S. 

North  Carolina  corn  prospects 
declined  slightly  during  August  as 
more  acreage  was  taken  out  of  the 
grain  acreage  forecast.    The  current 
production  forecast  is  87.5  million 
bushels,  3%  less  than  forecast  a 
month  earlier  and  42%  less  than  last 
year's  record  high  production.  Corn 
production  this  year  is  expected  to 
be  the  smallest  since  1970.  Acreage 
for  grain  is  estimated  at  1.7  million 
acres,  3%  less  than  the  August  1  es- 
timate.   The  average  yield  per  acre 
of  53  bushels  is  unchanged  from  last 
month's  forecast  and  34%  below  last 
year's  yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre. 
See  table  on  page  3  for  acreage,  yield 
and  production  forecasts  for  each  crop 
reporting  district.    Also  displayed 
on  page  3  is  a  chart  of  corn  produc- 
tion in  N.  C.  from  1970  through  1977. 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  in 
the  U.  S.  is  forecast  at  a  record 
6,229  million  bushels,  2%  above  the 
August  1  forecast  and  slightly  above 
the  previous  record  1976  crop.  Crop 
prospects  as  of  September  1  indicate 
an  average  yield  per  acre  of  89.7 

(See  Corn,   Page  3) 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  BY  TYPE:    September  1,  1977 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

OTA  TT? 

TYPE 

Indi- 

Indi- 

Indi- 

1975 

1976 

cated 

1975 

1976 

cat  ed 

1975 

1976 

cated 

1977 

1977 

1977 

Thousands 

Thousand  Pounds 

V i  rpi  n  i  a 

11 

fir! 

uo 

0 

70 

0 

61.0 

1,650 

1,780 

1,710 

112 ,200 

124 ,600 

104 ,310 

N  C 

11 

1  7Q 

0 

185 

0 

160  .0 

1,710 

1,830 

1  ,600 

306,090 

338,550 

256,000 

N  r 

12 

229 

0 

203 

0 

175. p 

2  ,155 

2, 140 

1,825 

493,495 

434,420 

319,375 

n  r 

13 

62 

0 

51 

0 

47.0 

2,165 

2, 160 

1,850 

134,230 

110, 160 

86,950 

N  P     Tnt  a  1 

11- 

lS 

470 

0 

439 

0 

382.0 

1,987 

2  ,012 

1 ,734 

933,815 

883,130 

662,325 

s.  c. 

lS 

90 

0 

75 

0 

69.0 

2, 100 

2,045 

1,950 

189,000 

153,375 

134,550 

Georgia 

14 

75 

0 

68 

0 

67.0 

2,010 

1,820 

1,750 

150,750 

123,760 

117,250 

Florida 

14 

13 

5 

14 

0 

13.5 

2  ,080 

2,  160 

1,850 

28,080 

30  ,240 

24,975 

Alabama 

14 

7 

6 

.6 

1,700 

1,800 

1,100 

1,190 

1,152 

633 

U.  S. 

11- 

14 

717 

2 

666 

6 

593.1 

1,973 

1,974 

1,760 

1,415  ,035 

1,316,257 

1  ,044,043 

N.  C.  BURLEY  CROP  LARGER 


Burley  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  is  expected  to  total  22.3  mil- 
lion pounds,  4%  more  than  forecast  a 
month  earlier  and  13%  more  than  1976. 
Expected  yield  at  2,350  pounds  per 
acre  is  4%  above  last  month's  fore- 


cast and  1%  above  last  year's  estimate, 

Burley  output  for  the  U.  S.  is 
forecast  at  639  million  pounds,  down 
6%  from  1976  but  up  2%  from  the  Au- 
gust outlook.    Yield  prospects  im- 
proved nationally  during  August. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
(1970-1977) 


950    Million  Pounds 


850 


750 


650 


1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 


3 


CORN  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I  ) 

bushels,  up  2.4  bushels  from  August  1 
and  up  2.3  bushels  from  1976.  Yield 
prospects  improved  from  August  1  in 
all  major  corn  producing  States. 
Acreage  intended  for  grain  harvest  is 
estimated  at  69.5  million  acres,  down 


350  thousand 
down  2  percen 
farmers  like 
tend  to  harve 
than  expected 
drought  throu 
States.  See 
data  for  majo 


acres  from  August  1  and 
t  from  last  year.  Georgia 
North  Carolina  farmers  in- 
st  fewer  acres  for  grain 
earlier  due  to  severe 
ghout  the  South  Atlantic 
page  7  for  detailed  corn 
r  producing  states. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN  FOR  GRAIN  BY  DISTRICT:    September  1,  1977 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

DISTRICT 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

/, 

000  Acres 

Bus  he  Is 

1 ,  000  Bus  he  Is 

N 

Mountain 

38. 

7 

47.0 

45.0 

67 

4 

63.6 

52.0 

2,611 

2,989 

2,350 

W 

Mountain 

28. 

1 

35.8 

30.0 

64 

9 

68.4 

62.0 

1,821 

2,446 

1,860 

N 

Piedmont 

99. 

3 

122.2 

110.0 

52 

6 

45.2 

28.0 

5,224 

5,525 

3,080 

C 

Piedmont 

85. 

5 

109.0 

90.0 

61 

1 

57.9 

29.0 

5,224 

6,309 

2,610 

S 

Piedmont 

66. 

3 

73.3 

60.0 

56 

3 

69.8 

26.0 

3,730 

5,116 

1,560 

N 

Coastal 

406. 

7 

471.9 

420.0 

72 

9 

90.7 

75.0 

29,648 

42,800 

31,500 

C 

Coastal 

482. 

8 

584.7 

510.0 

66 

7 

84.6 

51.0 

32,210 

49,447 

26,010 

s 

Coastal 

382. 

7 

436.2 

385.0 

68 

1 

82.0 

48.0 

26,064 

35,768 

18,480 

N 

CAROLINA 

1,590. 

0 

1,880.0 

1,650.0  67 

0 

80.0 

53.0 

106,530 

150,400 

87,450 

CORN  FOR  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 
(1970-1977) 


150    Million  Bushels 


125 


100 


1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 
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MORE  SOYBEANS 


Soybean  production  in  the  State 
is  now  expected  to  total  27  million 
bushels,  5%  above  the  August  1  fore- 
cast and  14%  above  the  1976  crop. 
Acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at 
1.4  million  acres,  23%  more  than  1976. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  forecast 
at  20  bushels,  up  1  bushel  from  the 
August  1  forecast  but  1.5  bushels  less 
than  last  year's  average.    A  produc- 
tion chart  for  the  1 970 1 s  is  shown  for 
North  Carolina  below  • 

The  U.  S.  soybean  production  is 
forecast  at  a  record  large  1,644  mil- 
lion bushels,  up  3%  from  the  August 
1  forecast,  30%  above  a  year  ago. 
Yield  prospects  are  set  at  28.3  bush- 
els per  acre,  up  2.7  bushels  from 
last  year.    Yield  prospects  in  the 

SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION 
(1970-1977) 

35'Million  Bushels 


North  Central  area  improved  from  Au- 
gust 13  as  seven  States  recorded  in- 
creases ranging  from  1  to  5  bushels 
per  acre.    Illinois  and  Minnesota  are 
expected  to  have  record  high  yields 
while  Indiana  and  Missouri  look  to 
equal  their  previous  records.  The 
South  Central  States  expect  no  change 
from  last  month  except  in  Tennessee 
where  the  yield  prospects  decreased 
1  bushel  per  acre.    Increases  of  1 
bushel  per  acre  in  Georgia,  Maryland,, 
and  North  Carolina  reflect  improved 
conditions  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
areas.    However,  severe  insect  in- 
festations in  South  Carolina  have  low 
ered  yield  expectations  there  by  1 
bushel . 


1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977 

PRODUCTION  OF  PECANS  DOWN  IN  N.  C. 


Pecan  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  expected  to  total  2.4  million 
pounds  in  1977.    This  year's  produc- 
tion is  14%  less  than  last  season  but 
9%  more  than  the  1975  crop. 

The  U.  S.  pecan  crop  is  forecast 
at  238.4  million  pounds  compared  with 
103.1  million  pounds  last  year  and 


248.3  million  pounds  in  1975.  All 
States  except  North  Carolina  expect 
larger  crops  than  last  year.  In 
Georgia,  the  largest  pecan  producing 
State,  sizes  will  be  smaller  than 
normal  because  of  early  summer  dry 
weather. 
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CORN  FOR 

GRAIN  BY  STATE:    September  1,  1977 

HARVESTED  ACRES 

vtct  n 

Pt?D     A  PD  TP 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

1976 

Indicated 
1977 

1976 

Indicated 
1977 

1976 

Indicated 
1977 

/,  OOO  Acres 

Bushe  Is 

/,  OOO  Bushe  Is 

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania. . 
South  Carolina 

Texas  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

2,  160 
11,690 

6,300 
12,750 
1,790 
1,360 
2,050 
5,600 
2,850 
6,200 
1,880 

3,  920 

1,  150 
667 

1,500 
615 

2,  180 

1,100 
10,900 
6,200 
12,200 
1,650 
1,400 
2,050 
5,900 
2,  700 
6,350 
1,650 
3,750 
1,  150 
570 
1,  600 
580 
2,500 

62.0 
107.0 
110.0 
90.0 
95.0 
102.0 
69.0 
59.0 
61.0 
83.0 
80.0 
101.0 
90.0 
70.0 
120.  0 
76.0 
68.0 

22.0 
111.0 
100.0 
86.0 
100.0 
95.0 
80.0 
92.0 
80.0 
100.  0 
53.0 
96.  0 
88.0 
33.0 
110.0 
55.0 
96.0 

133,920 
1,250,830 
693,000 
1, 147,500 
170,050 
138,720 
141,450 
330,400 
173,850 
514,600 
150,400 
395,920 
103,500 
46,690 
180,000 
46,740 
148,240 

24,200 
1,209,900 
620, 000 
1,049,200 
165, 000 
133,000 
164,000 
542,800 
216, 000 
635, 000 

87,450 
360,000 
101,200 

18,810 
176,000 

31,900 
240, 000 

UNITED  STATES. 

71,085 

69,453 

87.4 

89.7 

6,216,032 

6,229,084 

N.  C.  COTTON  DOWN  FROM  LAST  YEAR 

Cotton  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  65,000  bales,  un- 
changed from  last  month's  forecast 
but  10%  less  than  last  season.  Acres 
for  harvest  at  80,000  are  up  from  the 
71,000  estimated  last  year.  Yield 
per  acre  this  year,  which  is  forecast 
at  390  pounds,  is  down  sharply  from 
the  489  pounds  average  last  season. 

Total  cotton  production  is  fore- 
cast at>  13.2  million  bales  for  the 
nation,  25%  above  the  1976  crop  but 
2%  below  the  August  1  forecast.  Ex- 
pected production  consists  of  13.1 
million  bales  of  Upland  and  93,800 
bales  of  American-Pima.  Cottonseed 
production  in  1977,  based  on  a  three 
year  average  lint-seed  ratio,  is  fore- 
cast at  5.2  million  tons,  24  percent 
more  than  in  1976.    Growers  expect  to 
harvest  12.8  million  acres  of  all 
cotton  this  year,  17  percent  above 
1976,  and  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
August  1  estimate.    Average  lint  yield 
per  harvested  acre  is  forecast  at  495 
pounds,  30  pounds  above  1976. 


1977  YAM  CROP  SMALLER 

Yam  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  4.0  million  cwt.  as  of 
September  1.    This  is  unchanged  from 
the  August  1  outlook  but  is  14%  below 
last  year's  production  level.  Acres 
for  harvest  in  the  Tar  Heel  State  are 
unchanged  from  last  year  at  33,000. 
However,  yield  per  acre  at  120  cwt.  is 
down  from  last  season's  estimate  of 
140  cwt. 

Production  of  sweetpotatoes  for 
1977  in  the  nation  is  estimated  at  12,3 
million  cwt.,  1%  above  the  August  1 
forecast  but  11%  less  than  last  year. 
The  crop  is  expected  to  be  harvested 
from  115,600  acres,  3%  less  than  last 
year.    Yield  per  acre  is  placed  at  106 
cwt.  compared  with  115  in  1976, 


PEANUT  PRODUCTION  DOWN  FROM  1976 


FARMERS'  NEWSLINE 


The  Tar  Heel  peanut  crop  is 
placed  at  415  million  pounds,  unchang- 
ed from  the  August  1  forecast  but 
6%  lower  than  last  year's  crop. 
Average  yield  per  acre  at  2,500  pounds 
is  down  6%  from  1976. 

Peanut  production  in  the  U.  S. 
is  forecast  at  3.3  billion  pounds,  up 
6  percent  from  the  August  1  forecast 
but  12  percent  below  the  3.8  billion 
pounds  produced  last  year.    The  indi- 
cated yield  per  acre  of  2,188  pounds 
is  up  119  pounds  from  last  month,  but 
down  277  pounds  from  last  year.  Acre- 
age to  be  harvested  for  peanuts  this 
year  is  1.5  million  acres,  1  percent 
less  than  was  harvested  in  1976. 


There's  a  new  quick  way  to  get 
the  latest  crop,  livestock,  and  eco- 
nomic information.    It's  the  Farmers' 
Newsline.    You  can  call  toll  free 
any  time.    The  Farmers'  Newsline  is  a 
service  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  and  our 
main  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Farmers'  Newsline  carries  a  new  1-1/2 
minute  recorded  summary  of  current 
national  agricultural  facts  and  fig- 
ures every  day.    Call  the  Farmers' 
Newsline  day  or  night  for  a  timely 
report  to  help  you  keep  up-to-date  on 
what's  happening  in  agriculture.  The 
toll-free  number  is  800-424-7964. 


Jack  Nealon 

Mathematical  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

\JS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture! 
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NORTH  CAROlWA 
FARM  REPORT 


Released:  October  18,  1977 
No.  739 


Semi-Monthly 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Crop  &  Livestock 
Reporting  Service 

P.O.  Box  27767 
1  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


MORE  SOWS  TO  FARROW 

North  Carolina  producers  intend 
to  farrow  90,000  sows,  or  10  percent 
more  sows  during  the  next  3  months 
(September  through  November)  than  they 
did  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
December  1977  through  February  1978 
farrowings  are  expected  to  total 
115,000  sows  --  up  5  percent. 

All  hogs  and  pigs  on  North  Carolina 
farms  September  1,  1977  totaled  2,250,- 
000  head,  an  increase  of  10  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  24  percent 
above  September  1,  1975.  This  year's 
September  1  inventory  consisted  of 
338,000  head  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, up  6  percent;  and  1,912,000  head 
of  market  hogs,  up  11  percent.  North 
Carolina  was  tied  with  Kansas  as  the 
seventh  ranking  State  in  the  Nation  in 
the  number  of  hogs  and  pigs. 

During  the  past  three  month  period, 
June-August  1977,  the  States'  producers 
farrowed  128,000  sows,  an  increase  of 
10  percent  from  the  comparable  period 
a  year  earlier.  Litters  averaged  7.5 
pigs  --  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The 
June,  July  and  August  pig  crop  totaled 
960,000  pigs  --  up  10  percent. 

(See  Sows   To  Farrow,   Page  6) 


MORE  TURKEY  BREEDER  HENS 

Turkey  breeder  flock  owners  in 
North  Carolina  reported  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1977  hatching  season  that 
they  expect  to  have  325,000  hens.  This 
is  2%  above  the  breeding  hens  on  hand 
in  1976. 

Turkey  breeder  flock  owners  in 
27  major  producing  states  reported  that 
they  expect  to  have  4  percent  less 
breeder  hens  in  their  flocks  December 
1,  1977,  than  were  on  hand  a  year 
earlier.  These  owners  expect  to  de- 
crease heavy  breed  flocks  by  nearly  1 
percent  and  light  breed  flocks  by  32 
percent  from  a  year  ago. 


SEPTEMBER  PRICE  INDEX  RISES 

The  "All  Farm  Products"  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  Septem- 
ber is  186  (1967  =  100),  an  increase  of 
12  points  from  August  and  up  1  point 
from  September  1976. 

The  September  "All  Crops"  index, 
at  189,  increased  20  points  from  August. 
Oil  bearing  crops  showed  a  drop  of  6 
points,  while  grains  remained  unchanged 
at  119. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products' '  index  was  unchanged  from 
August  at  181.  Meat  animals  dropped  6 
points  to  187  while  poultry  and  dairy 
each  rose  2  points  to  182  and  169  re- 
spectively.    (See  table,  page  2). 


N.  C.  HONEY  PRODUCTION  RISES 

Conditions  in  North  Carolina  were 
more  favorable  for  honey  production 
this  year  than  during  1976.  Commercial 
beekeepers  with  300  or  more  colonies 
of  bees  expect  to  produce  567,000 
pounds  of  honey  during  1977.  This  is 
more  than  two  and  one  half  times 
greater  than  the  production  last  year. 

Commercial  apiaries  reported  9,000 
colonies  of  bees,  a  decrease  of  1,000 
from  1976.  The  yield  per  colony  is 
expected  to  average  63  pounds,  up 
significantly  from  the  22  pound  average 
of  1976. 

Honey  production  from  commercial 
apiaries  with  300  or  more  colonies  in 
the  20  major  honey  producing  States  is 
expected  to  total  101  million  pounds 
in  1977,  about  8  percent  below  last 
year  and  7  percent  less  than  in  1975. 

The  estimated  1.8  million  colonies 
of  bees  held  by  the  commercial  apiaries 
in  1977  are  1  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
Yield  per  colony  is  expected  to  average 
55.3  pounds  compared  with  59.7  pounds 
last  year  and  62.1  pounds  in  1975. 

(See  Honey,   Hage  7 ) 
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S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  DOWN  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  DOWN  1  POINT 


The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  decreased  2  points  (1  percent) 
to  173  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
September  15,  1977.  Contributing  most 
to  the  decrease  since  mid-August  were 
lower  prices  for  soybeans,  hogs,  pota- 
toes, corn  and  cotton.  Higher  prices 
for  milk,  lettuce  and  oranges  were 
partially  off-setting.     The  index  was 


13  points  (7  percent)  below  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers! 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  Septem- 
ber 15  was  201,  down  1  point  (%  per- 
cent) from  mid-August.  Lower  prices 
for  products  of  farm  origin,  feed, 
feeder  livestock,  and  seed  accounted 
for  the  decline.  The  index  was  8 
points  (4  percent)  above  a  year  earlier. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

INDEX  (1967=  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products.  .  .  . 

A/ 

175 

AJ 

182 

185 

174 

186 

All  Crops  

3J 

180 

jy 

169 

187 

3J  169 

189 

Tobacco  

166 

a/ 

159 

182 

168 

200 

221 

a/ 

192 

221 

190 

184 

Grains  

234 

200 

180 

m  ii9 

119 

Commercial  Vegetables  

a/ 

159 

jy 

161 

M  167 

jy  200 

171 

Fruits  

A/ 

155 

3/ 

177 

223 

217 

224 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

167 

A/ 

206 

181 

181 

181 

Meat  Animals  

a/ 

168 

AJ 

236 

188 

193 

187 

Poultry  

169 

204 

183 

180 

182 

Dairy  

a/ 

159 

jy 

167 

jy  167 

167 

169 

UNITED  STATES 

Prices  Received,  All  Farm  Products  

A/ 

181 

jy 

199 

jy  186 

jy  175 

173 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  //. 

jy 

175 

A/ 

186 

jy  193 

202 

201 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

3J 

103 

jy 

107 

96 

A/  87 

86 

dJ  Including  interest,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2y  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.       3_/  Revised. 


CROP,  LIVESTOCKS  ICES  MIXED,  FEED  PRICES  DROP 


Average  prices  received  for  crops 
by  North  Carolina  farmers  at  local 
markets  about  mid -September  were  mixed 
compared  to  a  month  earlier.  (see 
table,  page  3).  Corn  was  unchanged  at 
$1.62  per  bushel  while  oats  dropped 
2  cents  per  bushel  to  $1.41. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
generally  up.  Beef  cattle  increased 
$1.10  per  hundredweight  to  $27.00  and 
veal  calves  increased  $1.00  to  $36.30 
per  hundredweight.  Milk  cows,  at 
$355.00,  were  up  $10.00  per  head. 
However,  hogs  decreased  $2.20  to  $40.40 


per  hundredweight. 

Prices  North  Carolina  farmers  paid 
for  feed  during  September  were  down, 
(see  table,  page  3).  Mixed  dairy  feed 
with  16  percent  protein,  decreased 
$1.00  per  ton  to  $133.00.  Broiler 
grower  and  laying  feed  were  each  down 
$9.00  per  ton  to  $174.00  and  $140.00 
respectively.  Turkey  grower,  at 
$191.00,  decreased  $3.00  per  ton.  In 
the  high  protein  feeds  category,  soy- 
bean meal  (44  percent  protein)  was  down 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  to  $12.50. 


COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMODITY 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED 

STATES 

UNIT 

Sep. 

AU£ 

■ 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1976 

1977 

1977* 

1976 

1977 

1977* 

Do  1  lars 

Lb. 

1. 

195 

1. 

127 

1 . 

316 

1. 185 

1. 

156 

1.317 

Bu. 

2. 

47 

62 

1 . 

62 

2.  60 

2J  1. 

63 

1.  59 

Bu. 

~ 

- 

- 

2.  88 

2J  2. 

13 

2. 17 

Bu. 

1 . 

50 

2J  1. 

43 

1 . 

41 

1.49 

r 

905 

.  950 

Bu. 

- 

2.33 

-Z/  1. 

53 

1.56 

LWL  . 

- 

- 

4.  20 

JJ  2. 

63 

2.60 

Bu. 

6. 

74 

- 

5 

12 

6.65 

2J  5. 

42 

4.  81 

Lb. 

- 

- 

.645 

2J  ■ 

609 

.589 

Lb. 

- 

- 

- 

.682 

716 

.  710 

Cwt . 

41. 

20 

42. 

60 

40. 

40 

39.70 

\2. 

80 

40.20 

Cwt . 

25. 

00 

25. 

90 

27 

on 

*39  ^n 

O  Z  .  OKI 

34. 

70 

34.  80 

Cwt. 

30 

70 

35. 

30 

36 

30 

32.90 

37. 

10 

38.30 

Hd. 

320. 

00 

345. 

00 

355 

00 

480.00 

506. 

00 

513.00 

Lb. 

230 

240 

245 

.228 

239 

.240 

Lb. 

330 

360 

350 

.307 

337 

.343 

Doz. 

709 

629 

636 

.614 

515 

.526 

Cwt. 

10 

70 

io! 

70 

10 

80 

9.84 

9. 

69 

Cwt. 

5 

25 

5. 

50 

6 

00 

3.21 

4. 

56 

3.49 

4 

50 

10. 

70 

5 

80 

5.94 

11 

10 

8.34 

Lb. 

122 

133 

140 

.132 

127 

.  133 

Ton 

60.80 

52 

50 

50.00 

Ton 

64.30 

55 

30 

52.  10 

Ton 

50.40 

46 

20 

45-  70 

Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Sorghum  Grains. 

Soybeans  

Cotton  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves. . . . 

Milk  Cows  

Com'  1.  Broilers 
Turkeys  

Eggs  jj  

Milk,  whlse. 

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. 
Apples ,  Com'  1.  . 
Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 

Other  


U  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by   farmers.      _£/  Revised.        *  Preliminary. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OP  FEED 

Sep. 

Aug 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1976 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1977 

Per 

Ton  -  Do/ 

1  art 

Mixed  Dairy  Peed 

14%  Protein  

142. 

00 

130. 

00 

127. 

00 

138. 

00 

125. 

00 

121. 

00 

16%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

145. 

00 

134. 

00 

133. 

00 

147. 

00 

132- 

00 

128. 

00 

184. 

00 

199. 

00 

192. 

00 

208. 

00 

193. 

00 

185. 

00 

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

176. 

00 

174. 

00 

164. 

00 

183. 

00 

167. 

00 

161. 

00 

Broiler  Grower  

179. 

00 

183. 

00 

174. 

00 

179. 

00 

164. 

00 

154. 

00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

157. 

00 

149. 

00 

140. 

00 

159. 

00 

143. 

00 

138. 

00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ ' .  .  .  . 

179. 

00 

194. 

00 

191. 

00 

181. 

00 

176. 

00 

172. 

00 

Per  IOO  Lbt 

.    -  Do 

/  lars 

Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

7. 

60 

7. 

50 

7. 

40 

7. 

65 

7. 

31 

6. 

99 

Middlings  

7. 

40 

7. 

10 

7. 

10 

7. 

55 

7. 

15 

6. 

84 

Corn  Meal  

6. 

80 

5. 

70 

5. 

70 

7. 

09 

5. 

38 

5. 

17 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%. 

12. 

00 

13. 

50 

13. 

50 

11. 

60 

11. 

50 

10. 

80 

Soybean  Meal  44%. . . . 

12. 

50 

13. 

00 

12. 

50 

12. 

20 

11. 

80 

11. 

20 

-L/  Complete  rat  ion  feeds  which  are   fed  without  further  mixing  or  supplementations. 
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HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  DECREASES 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  29.7  million  broiler- 
type  chicks  during  August  1977,  a  4 
percent  decrease  from  August  a  year 
ago.  Egg-type  hatch  at  600,000,  was 
down  40  percent  from  the  same  period 
last  year. 

In  the  United  States,  the  hatch 
of  broiler-type  chicks  at  294.2  million 


was  1  percent  less  than  August  1976. 
The  egg-type  chicks  hatched  during 
August  totaled  37.8  million,  down  1 
percent  from  a  year  ago.  The  number 
of  eggs  in  incubators  on  September  1, 
1977  for  the  South  Atlantic  states 
increased  3  percent  for  broiler-type 
and  decreased  3  percent  for  egg-type. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  --  AUGUST 

STATE 

BROILER-TYPE 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

EGG -TYPE 

1977 
As  %  Of 
1976 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

31,105 
2,456 

41,054 
7,242 

14,435 

18,979 
8,334 

29,741 
2,850 

43,426 
7,020 

13,158 

16,710 
8,830 

96 
116 
106 
97 
91 
88 
106 

1,000 
709 
3,980 
3,346 
JJ 
JJ 
479 

600 
739 
3,790 
2,962 
JJ 
JJ 
928 

60 
104 

95 
89 

194 

UNITED  STATES 

295,875 

294,212 

99 

38,257 

37,785 

99 

JJ  Not  pub  1 1 shed  sepa  rate  ly  to  avoid  d i sc  I os  i ng  i  nd  i  v  i  dua  I  opera 1 i ons 


U.  S.  TURKEY  HATCH  UNCHANGED 


The  U.  S.  hatch  of  8.1  million 
turkey  poults  during  August  was  virtu- 
ally the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  hatch 
of  heavy  breeds  was  up  2  percent  from 
August  1976,  but  light  breed  poults 
hatched  were  down  13  percent. 


The  6.5  million  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  September  1  were  up  5 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Eggs  set 
for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  12  per- 
cent from  last  year  but  light  breed 
eggs  set  were  down  39  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  --  AUGUST 


HEAVY  BREEDS^/ 

LIGHT  BREEDS^/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

1976 

A/ 

1977 

1976 

3J 

1977 

1976 

JJ 

1977 

Percent 
Of  Prev. 
Year 

Thous 

ends 

Percen t 

North  Atlantic 

84 

223 

18 

58 

102 

281 

275 

East  North  Central 

1,418 

1,204 

85 

52 

1,503 

1,256 

84 

West  North  Central 

1,277 

1,692 

715 

551 

1,992 

2,243 

113 

South  Atlantic 

1,957 

1,831 

312 

333 

2,269 

2, 164 

95 

South  Central 

541 

449 

0 

0 

541 

449 

83 

West 

1,673 

1,691 

85 

63 

1,758 

1,754 

100 

UNITED  STATES 

6,950 

7,090 

1,215 

1,057 

8,  165 

8,  147 

100 

JJ  Birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market  i  ng  weight  is 
JJ  Birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is 
J/  February-November ,    1976  revised. 


12  pounds  or  over 
under  12  pounds . 
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AUGUST  EGG  PRODUCTION  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 


Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  August  was  estimated  at  230 
million  eggs,  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  231  million  eggs  produced  a  year 
ago.  The  number  of  hens  and  pullets 
of  laying  age  on  hand  during  the  month 
averaged  11.6  million  compared  to  11.4 
million  in  August  1976.  Rate  of  lay 
per  100  layers  dropped  2  percent  from 


August  a  year  ago  to  1,990  eggs. 

Laying  flocks  in  the  United  States 
produced  5.4  billion  eggs  during 
August,  slightly  below  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  layers  on  hand 
during  the  month  at  271.1  million,  were 
also  down  slightly  from  a  year  ago. 
Eggs  laid  per  100  hens  was  1,982. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  AUGUST 


LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS 

PER 

TOTAL 

EGGS 

STATE 

100  LAYERS 

PRODUCED 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousands 


Number 


Mi  1 1 1 ons 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

11,375 

11,575 

2,031 

1,990 

231 

230 

Virginia 

3,470 

3,431 

2,015 

2,  009 

70 

69 

South  Carolina 

4,820 

4,980 

2,  108 

2,046 

102 

102 

Georgia 

23, 129 

22,815 

2,003 

1,969 

463 

449 

Florida 

12,040 

12,417 

1,990 

2,062 

240 

256 

UNITED  STATES 

271,730 

271,063 

1,992 

1,982 

5,414 

5,373 

MILK-FEED  PRICE  RATIO  RISES 


The  milk-feed  price  ratio  jumped 
to  almost  1.7  in  August,  up  from  1.5  a 
year  earlier.  Similarly,  the  differ- 
ence in  value  between  100  pounds  of 
milk  and  100  pounds  of  concentrate 
ration  and  $3.93,  compared  with  $3.23 
during  August  1976.     Since  all  of  the 


improvement  came  from  lower  feed 
prices,  the  rise  in  returns  over  con- 
centrate costs  was  not  nearly  as  great 
as  indicated  by  these  figures,  but 
feeding  relationships  had  improved  sub- 
stantially from  a  year  earlier. 


MILK-FEED  PRICE  RATIO* 


POUNDS 


1.8 


*  POUNDS  OF  CONCENTRA  TE  RA  TION  EQUAL  IN  VALUE  TO  ONE  POUND  OF  MILK  SOLD  TO  PLANTS. 
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SOWS   TO   FARROW    (Cont'd.   From  Page  I) 

Inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs  on 
September  1,  1977  in  the  14  States  con- 
ducting quarterly  hog  surveys  is  esti- 
mated at  50.1  million  head,  3  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  The  number  kept 
for  breeding,  at  7.3  million,  is  up  8 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  22  percent 
above  1975.  Market  hogs,  at  42.8  mil- 
lion, are  2  percent  above  1976  and  20 
percent  larger  than  1975' s  market  hog 
inventory. 

The  14  Quarterly  States  usually 
account  for  about  85  percent  of  the 
total  U.  S.   hog  and  pig  inventory. 

The  June-August  1977  pig  crop  in 
the  14  States  totaled  20.0  million 
head,  9  percent  above  the  previous  year 
and  33  percent  larger  than  the  same 


HOGS  AND  PIGS:    September  1,  1976  Report,  Number  On  Farms, 
Sows  Farrowing,  and  Pig  Crop,  1976-1977 


PIG  CROP 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

14  STATES* 

1976 

1977 

1977  As 
%  1976 

1976 

1977 

1977  As 

Of   1  r»i"7  r> 

%  1976 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

Thousand  Head 

Percen t 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  SEPTEMBER  1: 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs  

2,050 

2,250 

110 

48,785 

50, 120 

103 

Kept  for  Breeding  

320 

338 

106 

6,813 

7,324 

108 

Market  

1,730 

1,912 

111 

41,972 

42,796 

102 

Market  Hogs  and  Pigs 

By  Weight  Groups: 

Under  60  Pounds  

804 

889 

111 

17,084 

17,957 

105 

60-119  Pounds  

407 

468 

115 

10,643 

10,740 

101 

120-179  Pounds  

301 

325 

108 

8,481 

8, 169 

96 

180-219  Pounds  

168 

182 

108 

4,857 

5,063 

104 

220  Pounds  and  Over 

50 

48 

96 

907 

867 

96 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JUNE  1: 

All  Hogs  and  Pigs  

1,975 

1,850 

94 

46,085 

46, 140 

100 

Kept  for  Breeding  

316 

296 

94 

7,049 

7,235 

103 

Market  

1,659 

1,554 

94 

39,036 

38,905 

100 

SOWS  FARROWING: 

March-May  

116 

103 

89 

2,910 

2,883 

99 

June -August  

116 

128 

110 

2,523 

2,766 

110 

September-November  

82 

JJ  90 

110 

2,520 

JJ  2,771 

110 

PIG  CROP: 

March-May  

870 

757 

87 

21,478 

21,357 

99 

870 

960 

110 

18,416 

20,006 

109 

PIGS  PER  LITTER: 

Number 

Number 

March -May  

7.50 

7.35 

98 

7.38 

7.41 

100 

7.50 

7.50 

100 

7.30 

7.23 

99 

SOWS  FARROWING: 

December  <?/ -February  

1977 

1978 

JJ 

1978  As 
%  1977 

1977 

1978 
JJ 

1978  As 
%  1977 

Thousand  Head 
110  115 

Percen t 
105 

Thousand  Head 
2,319  2,579 

Percen t 
111 

JJ  I  ntent  i  ons  .    £/  December  preceding  year.        *  I nc  I udes  Georgia,    III  i no  is, 


Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minn.,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  N.  C.  ,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,    Texas,   and  Wi scons  in . 


period  two  years  ago.     There  were  2.8 
million  sows  farrowed  in  these  States 
during  this  period,   10  percent  more    |  11 
than  the  corresponding  period  in  1976,    j  11 
and  32  percent  above  the  June-August  fE 
1975  period.    Litter  size  averaged  7.23   |  eE 
pigs  for  the  three  months,   compared    I  11 
with  7.30  a  year  earlier  and  7.19  for 
the  same  period  two  years  ago.  c 

Producers  in  the  14  States  intend  » 
to  farrow  2.8  million  sows  during  the  P 
September -November  1977  period,  10  per-  P 
cent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  32  per-  i 
cent  above  the  1975  period.  P 

Farrowing  intentions  for  the  Dec-  s 
ember  1977-February  1978  quarter  are 
placed  at  2.6  million  sows,  11  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  26  percent 
more  than  farrowed  during  the  period 
two  years  ago. 
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LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  INCREASES  3  PERCENT 


Commercial  livestock  slaughter  in 
the  Tar  Heel  State  during  August 
totaled  47.5  million  pounds  live 
weight,  up  3  percent  from  August  a  year 
earlier.  The  number  of  head  slaughtered 
increased  9  percent  to  170,200. 

Cattle  slaughter  increased  2  per- 
cent to  14.9  million  pounds  live 
weight.  Veal  production,  at  154,000 
pounds  live  weight,  also  increased  2 
percent  from  August  1976.  Hog  kill 
increased  3  percent  to  32.4  million 
pounds  live  weight.  Sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter,  at  6,000  pounds,  decreased 


4,000  pounds  from  last  year. 

August  commercial  production  of 
red  meat  in  the  United  States  totaled 
3.4  billion  pounds,  up  2  percent  from 
August  1976.  Total  red  meat  output 
for  January-August  was  also  2  percent 
above  last  year  --  change  by  individual 
components:  beef,  down  2  percent;  veal, 
up  2  percent;  pork,  up  12  percent;  lamb 
and  mutton,  down  2  percent.  Commercial 
meat  production  includes  slaughter  in 
Federally  Inspected  and  other  plants, 
but  excludes  animals  slaughtered  on 
farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER  jj 


AUGUST 

JANUARY  THROUGH  AUGUST 

SPECIES 

Number 

Total 

•Number 

Total 

Slaughtered 

Live  Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live 

Weight 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Thous . 

Head 

Thous  . 

Lbs. 

Thous  .Head 

Thous 

.  Lbs. 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Cattle 

16.0 

17.4 

14,656 

14,908 

139.7 

125.0 

126,866 

110,076 

Calves 

.7 

.7 

151 

154 

5.3 

4.7 

1,267 

1,052 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.1 

.1 

10 

6 

.5 

.3 

49 

30 

Hogs 

139.0 

152.0 

31,414 

32,415 

1,106.0 

1,247.7 

248,550 

275,246 

TOTAL 

155.8 

170.2 

46,231 

47,483 

1,251.5 

1,377.7 

376,732 

386,404 

Mi  1 1  i on  Head 

Mi  II  ion  Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 1 on  Head 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs. 

UNITED  STATES 

Cattle 

3.7 

3.8 

3,738 

3,801 

28.2 

27.7 

28,723 

28,482 

Calves 

.4 

.5 

118 

127 

3.4 

3.7 

906 

911 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.6 

.6 

62 

60 

4.4 

4.3 

476 

463 

Hogs 

6.2 

6.4 

1,464 

1,515 

45.6 

50.0 

10,833 

11,819 

TOTAL 

10.9 

11.3 

5,382 

5,503 

81.6 

85.7 

40,938 

41,675 

JJ  Includes  s  laughter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commercial  s  laughter , 
excludes   farm  slaughter. 


HONEY  (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

Florida  honey  flow  was  reported 
to  be  the  worst  in  several  decades  re- 
flecting the  unseasonable  cold  that 
shortened  the  citrus  bloom  in  February. 
The  dry  weather  experienced  in  Iowa 
this  past  summer  reduced  the  yield  per 
colony  sharply  from  last  year.  Because 
of  the  continual  drought  in  California, 


supplemental  feeding  of  colonies  on  a 
part-time  basis  has  been  necessary 
since  last  spring. 

This  preliminary  report  contains 
estimates  of  expected  honey  production 
in  20  major  States  from  commercial 
apiaries  with  300  or  more  colonies. 
These  apiaries  produced  about  55  per- 
cent of  all  honey  in  1976. 


HONEY:  Commercial  Production  In  Apiaries  With  300  Or  More  Colonies 
  In  20  Major  States,  1975-77 


COLONIES  OF 

BEES 

YIELD  PER 

HONEY  PRODUCTION 

COLONY 

OTA  TTP 

1977 

1977 

1976 

1977 

AS  %  Ul 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

As  %  Of 

1976 

Thousands 

Per cen t 

Pounds 

Thousand  Pounds 

Per cen t 

A  *»  i  7nno 

47 

44 

Q/i 

62 

52 

2,  914 

O     r>  O  O 

2,  288 

79 

(~y n  1  i  ^  /~\  v*  n  "i  n 

410 

390 

yo 

26 

29 

10, 660 

11,310 

106 

r\l  r\t*  r%  A  r\ 

31 

30 

Q7 

y  t 

67 

70 

2,  077 

2, 100 

1  01 

T71  |  /~\  ■»-»  "i  /*1  o 

137 

138 

1  ni 

95 

59 

13, 015 

8,  142 

63 

Georgia. 

78 

74 

95 

26 

34 

2,  028 

2,516 

124 

Idaho  

101 

96 

95 

40 

49 

4,  040 

4,  704 

116 

Illinois  

10 

9 

90 

65 

55 

650 

495 

76 

37 

40 

108 

95 

68 

3,515 

2,  720 

77 

Michigan  

56 

54 

96 

57 

65 

3, 192 

3,510 

110 

Minnesota  

120 

118 

98 

92 

84 

11,040 

9,912 

90 

81 

92 

114 

113 

55 

9, 153 

5,060 

55 

127 

137 

1  no 
1  Uo 

50 

50 

6,350 

6,850 

108 

54 

52 

9b 

49 

42 

2,646 

2, 184 

83 

INUK1H  LAKUL1NA. 

10 

9 

yu 

22 

63 

220 

567 

258 

North  Dakota. . . 

122 

118 

97 

120 

96 

14,640 

11,328 

77 

Oregon  

26 

26 

100 

36 

42 

936 

1,092 

117 

South  Dakota. . . 

146 

150 

103 

58 

61 

8,468 

9, 150 

108 

Texas  

103 

106 

103 

59 

70 

6,077 

7,420 

122 

Washington  

73 

65 

89 

22 

50 

1,606 

3,250 

202 

Wisconsin  

74 

83 

112 

92 

81 

6,808 

6,723 

99 

20  STATES  

1,843 

1,831 

99 

59.7 

55.3 

110,035 

101,321 

92 

Robert  C.  Cotanch  Dan  C.  Tucker 

Agricultural  Statistician  Statistician  In  Charge 

Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C  Department  of  Agriculture 
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OCTOBER  1  CROP  HIGHLIGHTS 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  21%  be- 
low last  year. 

Corn  production  44%  below  1976. 

Soybean  production  26%  above  last 
year. 

Peanut  production  down  6%  from  1976. 
Cotton  production  10%  below  last  year. 
Sweet  potato  production  down  7%  from 
1976. 

UNITED  STATES 


FLUE-CURED  PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in 
North  Carolina  is  estimated  at  697  mil- 
lion pounds,  5%  more  than  forecast  a 
month  earlier  but  21%  less  than  last 
year's  production.    The  higher  produc- 
tion resulted  from  an  increase  in  the 
estimate  of  yield  per  acre.    Acres  har- 
vested are  unchanged  from  last  month's 
estimate  of  382,000  acres.    The  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at 
1,824  pounds,  90  pounds  more  than  the 
September  1  forecast  but  188  pounds 
less  than  last  year's  average  yield. 


Flue-cured  tobacco  production  17%  be- 
low last  year. 

Corn  production  1%  higher  than  1976. 

Soybean  production  30%  above  last 
year. 

Peanut  production  down  10%  from  1976. 
Cotton  production  up  26%  from  last 
year. 

Sweet  potato  production  down  8%  from 
1976. 


Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
in  the  U.  S.  is  forecast  at  1,097  mil- 
lion pounds,  53  million  pounds  above 
the  September  1  forecast,  but  219  mil- 
lion pounds  below  the  1976  production. 
In  addition  to  North  Carolina,  pros- 
pects improved  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  during  September.  Production 
in  Virginia,  Florida  and  Alabama  was 
unchanged  from  the  September  1  outlook. 
See  the  table  on  page  2  for  more  detail 
ed  information  on  each  flue-cured  type. 


CORN  PRODUCTION  DOWN  SHARPLY 
IN  N.  C. ,  RECORD  HIGH  IN  U.  S. 

North  Carolina  corn  production 
declined  slightly  during  September  as 
more  acreage  was  taken  out  of  the 
grain  acreage  for  harvest  forecast. 
Production  is  forecast  at  85  million 
bushels,  3%  less  than  the  September  1 
forecast.    Acreage  for  grain  is  esti- 
mated at  1.6  million  acres,  3%  less 
than  the  September  1  forecast  and 
15%  less  than  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1976.    The  average  yield  per  acre 
of  53  bushels  is  unchanged  from  last 
month's  forecast.    See  the  table  on 
page  3  for  acreage,  yield  and  produc- 

(See  Corn,   Page  3) 


N.  C.  BURLEY  CROP  LARGER 

Burley  production  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  is  expected  to  total  22.3  million 
pounds,  unchanged  from  last  month's 
forecast  but  13%  more  than  last  year's 
crop.    Expected  yield  per  acre  at  2,350 
pounds  is  7%  above  last  year  and  acres 
for  harvest  are  6%  above  last  year. 

Burley  output  for  the  Nation  is 
expected  to  total  639  million  pounds, 
unchanged  from  the  September  1  fore- 
cast, but  6%  below  1976's  production. 


FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  BY  TYPE:    OCTOBER  1,  1977 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

TYPE 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

Thousands 

Pounds 

Thousand  Pounds 

Virginia 

11 

68 

0 

70 

0 

61 

0 

1,650 

1,780 

1,710 

112,200 

124,600 

104  ,310 

N.  C. 

11 

179 

0 

185 

0 

160 

0 

1,710 

1,830 

1,600 

306,090 

338,550 

256,000 

N.  C. 

12 

99Q 

J 

on 

u 

1  1  0 

n 

2,155 

2,140 

1,975 

lyj, 4  yo 

did  490 
404  , 4ZU 

IdK  ROR 
o40  ,  DZO 

N.  C. 

13 

62 

0 

51 

0 

47 

0 

2,165 

2,160 

2,025 

134,230 

110,160 

95, 175 

N.C.  Total 

11- 

lS 

470 

0 

439 

0 

382 

0 

1,987 

2,012 

1,824 

933  ,815 

883,130 

696,800 

S.  C. 

lS 

90 

0 

75 

0 

69 

0 

2,100 

2,045 

2,025 

189,000 

153,375 

139,725 

uc  (J  I  g  1  a 

14 

75 

0 

68 

0 

67 

0 

9  ni n 

1  890 

1 , 950 

150,750 

123,760 

130,650 

Florida 

14 

13 

5 

14 

0 

13 

5 

2,080 

2,160 

1,850 

28,080 

30  ,240 

24,975 

Alabama 

14 

7 

6 

6 

1,700 

1,800 

1,100 

1,190 

1,152 

633 

U.  S. 

11- 

14 

717 

2 

666 

6 

593 

1 

1,973 

1,974 

1,850 

1,415,035 

1,316,257 

1,097,093 

SOYBEAN  CROP  IMPROVES 

Tar  Heel  soybean  prospects  im- 
proved during  September  and  production 
is  forecast  at  30  million  bushels. 
This  is  10%  more  than  forecast  a  month 
earlier  and  26%  more  than  the  1976 
crop.    The  average  yield  per  acre  of 
22  bushels  is  up  two  bushels  from 
September  1.    Acreage  for  harvest  is 
estimated  at  1.4  million  acres,  un- 
changed from  last  month's  estimate. 

Soybean  production  is  forecast  at 
a  record  large  1.6  billion  bushels  for 
the  U.  S.,  up  slightly  from  last  month. 
This  is  30%  more  than  last  year's  crop, 
and  7%  above  two  years  ago.    Yield  per 
acre  is  indicated  at  28.3  bushels,  up 
2.7  bushels  from  last  year,  but  0.5 
bushel  below  the  record  high  1975  yield, 

In  the  North  Central  States,  1 
bushel  per  acre  decreases  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa  were  partially  offset  by  1 
bushel  increases  in  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  and  a  2  bushel  increase  in 
Nebraska.    Alabama  yield  prospects  are 
up  2  bushels  per  acre  from  a  month 
earlier  and  Kentucky  growers  expect  a 
1  bushel  increase.    Other  states  in  the 
South  Central  area  are  unchanged  from 
September  1 ,  except  for  a  1  bushel  de- 
crease in  Texas.    Producers  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Region  generally  expect 
better  yields  than  a  month  earlier 
with  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  recording  increases 
while  Virginia  remained  unchanged. 


COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 
FOR  FRESH  MARKET 

Growers  in  North  Carolina  in- 
tend to  harvest  2,200  acres  of  cab- 
bage for  fresh  market  this  fall. 
This  is  unchanged  from  the  2,200 
acres  harvested  last  fall.  Acres 
for  harvest  in  the  major  producing 
States  during  the  1977  fall  quarter 
is  forecast  at  28,500  acres,  up  3% 
from  a  year  ago.    Based  on  historic 
average  yields,  this  acreage  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  7.6  million  cwt., 
an  increase  of  4%  from  a  year  earl- 
ier. 

As  of  October  1,  North  Carolina 
growers  expect  to  harvest  270  acres 
of  snap  beans  for  fresh  market  this 
fall.    This  compares  with  300  acres 
harvested  during  the  fall  of  1976. 
The  1977  fall  quarter  acreage  for 
harvest  in  major  producing  States  is 
estimated  at  17,670  acres,  8%  more 
than  the  16,380  acres  harvested 
during  the  same  quarter  in  1976. 
Based  on  a  projection  of  historic 
average  yield,  production  from  this 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  671,000 
cwt.    This  would  be  2%  more  than  the 
1976  crop. 
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CORN   (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

tion  forecasts  for  each  crop  report- 
ing district. 

U.  S.  production  of  corn  for 
grain  is  forecast  at  a  record  high 
6.3  billion  bushels,  up  1%  from  the 
September  1  forecast  and  1%  above  the 


1976  record  production.    Acreage  for 
grain  at  69.5  million  acres  is  unchanged 
from  September  1  and  is  2%  below  1976. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  forecast 
at  90.8  bushels,  up  1.1  bushels  from 
last  month  and  up  3.4  bushels  from  1976. 
See  the  table  on  page  3  for  corn  pro- 
duction data  for  selected  states. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

CORN  FOR  GRAIN 

BY 

DISTRICT: 

OCTOBER 

J,  1977 

HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER 

ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

DISTRICT 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

/, 

000  Acres 

Bus  he  Is 

1 ,000  Bushels 

N 

Mountain 

38.7 

47.0 

40.0 

67 

.4 

63.6 

46.0 

2,611 

2,989 

1,840 

W 

Mountain 

28. 1 

35.8 

30.0 

64 

.9 

68.4 

58.0 

1,821 

2,446 

1,740 

N 

Piedmont 

99.3 

122.2 

105.0 

52 

.6 

45.2 

30.0 

5,224 

5,525 

3,150 

C 

Piedmont 

85.5 

109.0 

85.0 

61 

1 

57.9 

25.0 

5,224 

6,309 

2,125 

S 

Piedmont 

66.3 

73.3 

60.0 

56 

3 

69.8 

22.0 

3,730 

5,116 

1,320 

N 

Coastal 

406.7 

471.9 

410.0 

72 

9 

90.7 

72.0 

29,648 

42,800 

29,520 

C 

Coastal 

482.8 

584.7 

495.0 

66 

7 

84.6 

54.0 

32,210 

49,447 

26,730 

s. 

Coastal 

382.7 

436.2 

375.0 

68 

1 

82.0 

49.0 

26,064 

35,768 

18,375 

N. 

CAROLINA 

1,590.0 

1,  880. 0  1, 600. 0 

67 

0 

80.0 

53.0 

106,530 

150,400 

84,800 

CORN  FOR  GRAIN  BY  STATE:    OCTOBER  I,  1977 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD 

PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

1976 

Indicated 
1977 

1976 

Indicated 
1977 

1976 

Indicated 
1977 

/,  000  Acres 

Bushe  Is 

/,  000  Bushe  Is 

Georgia  

2,  160 

1, 100 

62 

0 

22 

0 

133,920 

24,200 

11,690 

10,900 

107 

0 

111 

0 

1,250,830 

1,209,900 

Indiana  

6,300 

6,200 

110 

0 

102 

0 

693,000 

632,400 

12,750 

12,200 

90 

0 

87 

0 

1, 147,500 

1, 061,400 

Kansas  

1,790 

1,700 

95 

0 

98 

0 

170,050 

166,600 

1,360 

1,400 

102 

0 

95 

0 

138,720 

133,000 

Michigan  

2,050 

2,050 

69 

0 

80 

0 

141,450 

164,000 

Minnesota  

5,600 

5,900 

59 

0 

98 

0 

330,400 

578,200 

Missouri  

2,850 

2,  700 

61. 

0 

80 

0 

173,850 

216,000 

Nebraska  

6,200 

6,350 

83 

0 

102. 

0 

514,600 

647,700 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1,880 

1,600 

80 

0 

53 

0 

150,400 

84,800 

Ohio  

3,  920 

3,750 

101. 

0 

99. 

0 

395,920 

371,250 

Pennsylvania.  . 

1,150 

1,150 

90. 

0 

88. 

0 

103,500 

101,200 

South  Carolina 

667 

570 

70. 

0 

33. 

0 

46,690 

18,810 

1,500 

1,600 

120. 

0 

105. 

0 

180,000 

168,000 

Virginia  

615 

580 

76. 

0 

55. 

0 

46,740 

31,900 

Wisconsin  

2,  180 

2,500 

68. 

0 

96. 

0 

148,240 

240,000 

UNITED  STATES. 

71,085 

69,453 

87. 

4 

90. 

8 

6,216,032 

6,303,034 
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LESS  PEANUTS 


The  peanut  crop  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  415  million  pounds,  the 
same  as  the  previous  forecast  but  6% 
less  than  last  year's  production.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  set  at  2,500 
pounds  and  acreage  for  harvest  is  es- 
timated at  166,000.    See  the  production 
histogram  for  the  1970' s  below. 

Peanut  production  in  the  U.  S. 
is  forecast  at  3,378  million  pounds, 
up  2%  from  the  September  1  forecast 
but  10%  below  the  3,751  million 
pounds  produced  last  year.    The  ex- 


pected yield  of  2,238  pounds  per 
acre  is  up  50  pounds  from  last  month 
but  down  227  pounds  from  last  year. 
Acreage  to  be  harvested  remains  at 
1.5  million  acres,  1  percent  less 
than  was  harvested  in  1976.  Yield 
prospects  improved  during  September 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  declined 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.    The  average 
yield  per  acre  was  unchanged  in 
Florida,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carol ina. 


PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
(1970-1977) 


1970         1971  1972         1973         1974        1975         1976  1977 


1  977  YAM  CI 

Yam  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  4.3  million  cwt.,  8% 
more  than  the  September  1  forecast 
but  7%  less  than  the  1976  crop.  Acres 
for  harvest  at  33,000  are  unchanged 
from  last  year.    Yield  per  acre  at 
130  cwt.  is  10  cwt.  less  than  last  year 

The  final  U.  S.  production  fore- 


OP  SMALLER 

cast  for  the  1977  season  is  placed  at 
12.7  million  cwt.,  3%  above  the 
September  forecast  but  8  percent  less 
than  last  year.    The  crop  is  expected 
to  be  harvested  from  115,600  acres, 
3%  less  than  last  year.    Yield  per  acn 
is  placed  at  110  cwt.  compared  with 
115  cwt.  in  1976. 
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SMALLER  COTTON  CROP  IN  N.  C. 


Cotton  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  65,000  bales,  un- 
changed from  the  September  1  forecast 
but  10%  less  than  the  1976  crop.  The 
decline  from  last  year's  crop  was 
caused  by  a  20%  drop  in  yield  to  390 
pounds  per  acre  this  year.  Partly 
offsetting  the  decline  in  production 
was  an  increase  in  acreage  for  har- 
vest at  80,000,  which  is  9,000  more 
than  last  year.    See  the  production 
histogram  for  1970  through  1977 
below  . 

U.  S.  cotton  production  is  fore- 
cast at  13.3  million  bales,  26%  above 
the  1976  crop  and  1%  above  the  Septem- 
ber 1  forecast.    Expected  production 
consists  of  13.2  million  bales  of 
Upland  and  93,800  bales  of  American- 
Pima.    Cottonseed  production  in  1977, 
based  on  the  three  year  average  lint- 
seed  ratio,  is  forecast  at  5.2  mil- 
lion tons,  25  percent  more  than  in 
1976.    Growers  expect  to  harvest  12.8 


million  acres  of  all  cotton  this  year, 
17%  above  1976  and  virtually  unchang- 
ed from  the  September  1  estimate. 
Average  lint  yield  per  harvested  acre 
is  forecast  at  500  pounds,  35  pounds 
above  1976. 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  Upland  cotton 
production  is  forecast  at  5.2  million 
bales  for  1977,  an  increase  of  48 
percent  from  last  year.    In  the  Delta 
States-Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee,  and  Missouri-the 
cotton  crop  is  expected  to  produce  3.6 
million  bales,  25  percent  above  1976. 
Production  in  the  drouth  ridden  South- 
eastern States-Georgia,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina-is  expect- 
ed to  total  565,000  bales,  down  26% 
from  last  year.    Acreage  for  harvest 
is  down  4%  and  the  average  yield  is 
off  94  lbs.  per  acre.    The  California, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  Upland  crop 
is  forecast  at  3.9  million  bales,  up 
15%  from  last  year,  but  off!  6%  from 
last  month. 


COTTON  PRODUCTION 
(1970-1977) 

Thousand  Bales  HH|  -  -  •—  "-  '  '•'  "~  r" — 

lllllill 

1970         1971  1972         1973         1974         1975  1976  1977 


SEPTEMBER  MILK  PRODUCTION  DOWN 


For  the  month  of  September, 
North  Carolina  dairy  herds  produced 
an  estimated  136  million  pounds  of 
milk,  a  decrease  of  1%  from  a  year 
earlier  and  unchanged  from  August 
1977.    The  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  dropped  3,000  from  last  year 
to  151,000.    Milk  production  per  cow 
increased  10  pounds  over  September 
1976  to  900  pounds. 

U.  S.  milk  production  of  9,907 
million  pounds  during  September  was  3% 


Jack  Nealon 

Mathematical  Statistician 


above  a  year  earlier.    This  latest  in- 
crease brought  the  production  level 
for  January  through  September  to 
93,994  million  pounds,  2%  ahead  of 
those  months  in  1976  and  1%  above  the 
corresponding  1975  period.  Produc- 
tion per  cow  averaged  903  pounds,  31 
pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
During  September,  there  was  an  estimat- 
ed 10,975,000  milk  cows,  55,000  head 
below  a  year  ago  but  2,000  head  more 
than  in  August  1977. 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

\JS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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N.  C.  GRAIN  STOCKS  UP 

Grain  stocks  in  all  North  Carolina 
storage  positions  on  October  1  were  up 
20%  from  the  same  date  last  year.  Large 
declines  in  wheat  and  oats  were  not 
nearly  enough  to  offset  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  corn.  Barley  also  increased. 
Comparisons  for  rye  and  sorghum  grain 
are  not  published. 

Old  crop  corn  in  storage  totaled 
6.1  million  bushels,  109%  more  than  on 
October  1,  1976.  On-farm  stocks  were 
just  under  twice  the  amount  stored  in 
1976  while  off-farm  stocks  were  more 
than  double  those  of  last. year. 

Wheat  stocks,  at  4.0  million  bush- 
els, were  down  17%  from  a  year  earlier. 
Both  on-farm  and  off-farm  stocks  were 
down,  19  and  16  percent,  respectively. 
Oats  in  all  storage  facilities  were 
down  16%  to  2.0  million  bushels.  Near- 
ly all  the  decline  in  stocks  were  in 
the  off-farm  storage  positions.  Barley 
holdings  totaled  1.2  million  bushels, 
up  slightly  from  the  1.1  million  held  on 
October  1,  1976. 

U.  S.  WHEAT  HOLDINGS  AT  RECORD  LEVEL 
PEED  GRAIN  STOCKS  CONTINUE  TO  RISE 

(See  Grain  Stocks,   Page  5 J 

PROSPECTS  FOR  LARGE  SUPPLIES  OF 
RED  MEAT  AND  POULTRY 

Prospects  are  for  large  supplies 
of  red  meat  and  poultry  well  into  1978. 
Cyclical  developments  in  the  livestock 
industry  point  to  continued  growth  in 
pork  and  broiler  supplies  and  to  only 
modest  reductions  in  total  beef  output. 
TJie  composition  of  the  beef  supply  will 

(See  Meat  Supp I i es ,   Page  6) 


OCTOBER  PRICE  INDEX  DOWN 

The  '  'All  Farm  Products' '  index  of 
prices  received  by  North  Carolina  far- 
mers at  local  markets  during  October  is 
173  (1967=1.00),  down  14  points  from  Sep- 
tember and  a  drop  of  3  points  from  Oc- 
tober 1976. 

The  October  "All  Crops"  index, 
at  172,  decreased  17  points  from  Sep- 
tember. Most  components  of  the  crops 
index  are  down  with  the  exception  of 
commercial  vegetables  which  increased 
7  points  to  178. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products''  index  declined  6  points 
from  September.  Poultry  dropped9 
points  co  173,  and  the  dairy  index  was, 
up  3  points  to  173.  (See  Table, 
Page  2.) 


ABUNDANT  FEED  IN  OUTLOOK 

The  1977/78  feed  supply  situation 
is  highlighted  with  abundant  quantities 
of  high- energy  feeds  and  high-protein 
feeds,  and  larger  but  still  tight  sup- 
plies of  harvested  roughages.  The  only 
dark  spot  in  the  feed  supply  situation 
for  1977/78  stems  from  poor  pasture  and 
range  conditions  in  some  areas,  result- 
ing in  early  feeding  of  hay,  silage,  and 
concentrates.  The  hay  crop  this  year 
is  only  3  percent  above  the  short  1976 
crop  so  roughage  will  probably  be  the 
only  major  feed  in  relatively  tight 
supply. 

The  August  estimate  of  1977  feed 
grain  production  (corn,  sorghum,  oats, 
barley)  was  193  million  metric  tons, 
(See  Abundant  Feed,   Page  7) 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UNCHANGED 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  increased  2  points  (1  percent) 
to  176  percent  of  its  January-December 
1967  average  during  the  month  ended 
October  15,  1977.  Contributing  most  to 
the  increase  since  mid-September  were 
higher  prices  for  oranges,  cattle,  let- 
tuce, wheat  and  dry  edible  beans.  Low- 
er prices  for  soybeans,  eggs  and  cotton 
were  partially  offsetting.  The  index 
was  2  points  (1  percent)  below  a  year 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

INDEX  (1967  =  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:    All  Farm  Products. . . . 

A/ 

186 

3/ 

183 

176 

M 

187 

173 

187 

3/ 

170 

178 

189 

172 

170 

161 

173 

200 

174 

Oil  Bearing  

246 

187 

205 

184 

183 

245 

203 

172 

A/ 

125 

128 

1/ 

159 

3J 

162 

3J  164 

171 

178 

1/ 

146 

3J 

178 

212 

224 

217 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  

185 

.3/ 

207 

172 

31 

182 

176 

Meat  Animals 

169 

J/ 

248 

164 

187 

184 

3J 

202 

199 

176 

182 

173 

161 

J/ 

169 

170 

A/ 

170 

173 

UNITED  STATES 

jy 

186 

jy 

195 

178 

3/ 

174 

176 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services.//. 

jj 

184 

3/ 

184 

194 

201 

201 

Parity  Ratio  2/  

101 

106 

92 

.3/ 

87 

88 

JJ  Inc  luding  interest,  raxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  _2/  Ratio  of  index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to   Index  of  Prices  Paid.     37  Revised. 


ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Interest, 
Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for  Octo- 
ber 15  was  201,  unchanged  from  the  pre- 
vious month.  Feed,  fuel,  and  fertilizer 
prices  averaged  lower  while  prices  for 
the  other  index  components  were  gener- 
ally up.  The  index  was  9  points  (5  per- 
cent) above  a  year  earlier. 


CROP,  LIVESTOCK, 

Average  prices  received  for  crops 
by  Tar  Heel  farmers  at  local  markets 
about  mid-October  were  mostly  higher  tkan 
a  month  earlier.  (See  Table,  Page  3.) 
Corn  was  $1.74  per  bushel,  an  increase  of 
4  cents.  Oats  was  up  12  cents  to  $1.48 
per  bushel. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
generally  down.  Hogs,  at  $39.90  per 
hundredweight,  were  off  50  cents.  Beef 
cattle  were  down  70  cents  and  veal  calves 
were  down  $3.20  per  hundredweight.  Milk 
cows  remain  unchanged  at  $355.00  per 


AND   FEED  PRICES  MIXED 

head. 

Prices  paid  for  feed  by  North  Caro- 
lina farmers  during  October  were  mixed. 
(See  Table,  Page  3.)  Prepared  dairy  feed 
with  16  percent  protein  was  up  $1.00  per 
ton  to  $134.00.  Chick  starter,  at 
$164.00,  was  the  same  as  a  month  earlier. 
Broiler  grower  dropped  $8.00  per  ton  to 
$166.00.  Bran  was  unchanged  at  $7.40 
per  hundredweight  while  soybean  meal  (44 
percent  protein)  dropped  $1.00  to  $11.50 
per  hundredweight. 


COMMODIiY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Oct. 

15 
1976 

Sep. 

15 
1977 

Oct. 

15 
1977* 

Oct. 

15 
1976 

Sep. 

15 
1977 

Oct. 

15 
1977* 

Do  I I  ars 


Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Sorghum  Grains.  . 

Soybeans  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle. 

Veal  Calves  

Milk  Cows  

Com'  1.  Broilers. 

Turkeys  

Eggs  JJ  

Milk,  Whlse.  ... 

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. . 

Apples,  Com'  1.  . . 

Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay  

Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


1. 134 
2.37 


1.316 
2/  1.70 


1.48      2/  1.36 


6. 16 

34.40 
25.30 
31.20 
330.00 
.210 
.350 
.716 
10.80 
5.55 
3.75 
.112 


40.40 
27.00 
36.30 
355.00 
.245 
.350 
.636 
10.90 
6.00 
5.80 
.  140 


1.133 
1.74 

1.48 


5.03 

39.90 
26.30 
33. 10 
355. 00 
.225 
.390 
.598 
11.10 
6.20 
6.90 
134 


1 

1 . 

129 

1. 

ol  , 

1 

1 . 

1  CO 

1D2 

2. 

33 

2J  1. 

bU 

1 

1 . 

Dl 

2. 

59 

2/  2. 

lb 

0 
2 . 

2b 

1. 

46 

2./ 

QQ  Q 

zf  i  0 

2. 

22 

r>  /  1 
2_/  1 . 

oy 

1 

1 . 

«n 
bu 

3. 

68 

2. 

CO 

OZ 

9 

DO 

5. 

90 

_2j  o. 

1  7 

A 

1  . 

RQ 
00 

708 

710 

737 

32! 

90 

on 
zu 

oy . 

yu 

32 

20 

34 

80 

35 

40 

33 

00 

38 

30 

37. 

60 

484 

00 

513. 

00 

515 

00 

206 

240 

231 

307 

343 

365 

603 

526 

473 

9.96 

10.' 

00 

10 

10 

3 

17 

3 

49 

3 

12 

5 

49 

8 

34 

7 

99 

126 

133 

127 

60 

10 

50 

.00 

48 

20 

64 

30 

52 

10 

49 

90 

50 

40 

45 

70 

44 

00 

JJ  Average  of  all  eggs  sold  by  farmers  including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retai  I  by  farmers.     2_/  Revised.       *  Pre  I  imi  nary . 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


TYPE  OP  FEED 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

Oct. 

15 
1976 

Sep. 

15 
1977 

Oct. 

15 
1977 

Oct. 

15 
1976 

Sep. 

15 
1977 

Oct. 

15 
1977 

Per  Ton  - 

Do/  la 

rs 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Protein  

142. 

00 

127. 

00 

129. 

00 

135. 

00 

121. 

00 

119. 

00 

16%  Protein  

144. 

00 

133. 

00 

134. 

00 

145. 

00 

128. 

00 

125. 

00 

32%  Protein  

Poultry  Feeds 

182. 

00 

192. 

00 

193. 

00 

202. 

00 

185. 

00 

181. 

00 

00 

Chick  Starter  

170. 

00 

164. 

00 

164. 

00 

178. 

00 

161. 

00 

158. 

Broiler  Grower  

171. 

00 

174. 

00 

166. 

00 

170. 

00 

154. 

00 

153. 

00 

Laying  Feed  JJ  

156. 

00 

140. 

00 

141. 

00 

154. 

00 

138. 

00 

135. 

00 

Turkey  Grower  JJ.... 

174. 

00 

191. 

00 

187. 

00 

176. 

00 

172. 

00 

168. 

00 

Per  100  Lbs 

.    -  Dc 

hilars 

Grain  By  Products 

99 

88 

7. 

80 

7. 

40 

7. 

40 

7. 

72 

6. 

6. 

7. 

50 

7. 

10 

6. 

90 

7. 

61 

6. 

84 

6. 

72 

6. 

6'0 

5 

70 

5. 

50 

6. 

82 

5. 

17 

5. 

03 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Cottonseed  Meal  41%. 

12. 

00 

13 

50 

13. 

00 

11. 

50 

10. 

80 

10. 

00 

Soybean  Meal  44%  

12. 

00 

12 

50 

11. 

50 

11. 

60 

11. 

20 

10. 

70 

JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without  further  mixing  or  supp  I  ementa  t  i  ons . 


N.  C.  HATCHERY  PRC-DUCTION  DECREASES 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North 
Carolina  produced  28.4  million  broiler- 
type  chicks  during  September  1977. 
This  is  a  1  percent  decrease  from  Sep- 
tember 1976.  Egg-type  hatch  decreased 
also  from  900,000  in  September  1976  to 
575, 000  in  September  of  this  year . 

In  the  United  States,  the  hatch  of 
broiler  type  chicks  at  279.9  million 


was  3  percent  greater  than  September  a 
year  earlier.  The  egg-type  hatch 
during  September  totaled  37.1  million, 
down  2  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  number  of  eggs  in  incubators 
on  October  1,  1977  for  the  South  Atlan- 
tic states  increased  7  percent  for 
broiler-type  and  decreased  17  percent 
for  egg-type. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  SEPTEMBER 


STATE 

BROILER- TYPE 

1977 
AS  %  OF 
1976 

EGG-TYPE 

1977 
AS  %  OF 
1976 

1976 

1977 

1976 

J  1977 

Thous 

ands 

North  Carolina 

28,656 

28,402 

99 

900 

575 

64 

South  Carolina 

2,271 

3,012 

133 

644 

522 

81 

Georgia 
Florida 

38,525 

40,427 

105 

3,297 

3,809 

116 

6,472 

6,812 

105 

3,516 

3,395 

97 

Delaware 

12,965 

12,606 

97 

y 

Maryland 

17,188 

16,161 

94 

Virginia 

7,731 

8,792 

114 

470 

629 

134 

UNITED  STATES 

271,937 

279,890 

103 

37,721 

37,094 

98 

JJ  Not  pub/ i  shed  separate ly 

to  avoid  dis 

closing  in 

di vidua  1 

opera  t  ions. 

u.  s. 

TURKEY  HATCH  UP  6 

PERCENT 

The  U.  S.  hatch  of  4.5  million  tur- 
key poults  during  September  was  6  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago.  The  hatch  of 
heavy  breeds  was  up  14  percent  from 
September  1976,  but  light  "breed  poults 
hatched  were  down  42  percent. 


The  7.1  million  turkey  eggs  in 
incubators  on  October  1  were  up  7  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  Eggs  set 
for  heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  15  per- 
cent from  last  year  but  light  breed 
eggs, set  were  down  27  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  SEPTEMBER 


GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION  (U.  S. ) 

HEAVY  BREEDS  _// 

LIGHT  BREEDS _<?/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

1976 

J/ 

1977 

1976 

3/ 

1977 

1976 

J/ 

1977 

Percent  Of 
Prev.  Year 

Thousands 

Percen t 

North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
West 

0 

484 
564 
1,630 
375 
581 

28 
644 
918 
1,618 
351 
593 

0 

33 
230 
310 
0 

52 

0 

5 

131 
226 
0 
0 

0 

517 
794 
1,940 
375 
633 

28 
649 
1,049 
1,844 
351 
593 

126 
132 
95 
94 
94 

UNITED  STATES 

3,634 

4,  152 

625 

362 

4,259 

4,514 

106 

i_j  Birds  for  which  the  norma/  mature  market i ng  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over , 
2/  Birds   for  which  the  normal  mature  market i ng  weight  is  under  12  pounds. 
^3/  Fed.  Nov.    1976  revised. 
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SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


North  Carolina  egg  production  dur- 
ing September  was  estimated  at  241  mil- 
lion eggs,  a  7  percent  increase  from 
the  225  million  eggs  produced  a  year 
ago.  The  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  on  hand  during  the  month 
averaged  12.0  million  compared  with 
11.5  million  a  year  earlier.  Rate  of 
lay  per  100  layers  increased  3  percent. 


The  nation's  laying  flock  produced 
5,325  million  eggs  during  September, 
slightly  more  than  in# September  1976. 
Layers  on  hand  during  the  month,  at  277 
million,  increased  1  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  The  average  number  of 
eggs  laid  per  100  layers  during  Sep- 
tember was  1,922  compared  to  1,916  laid 
in  September  1976. 


from  September  a  year  ago  to  2,013  eggs. 

NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  SEPTEMBER 


EGGS 

PER 

TOTAL  EGGS 

STATE 

LAYERS 

ON  HAND 

100  LAYERS 

PRODUCED 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976      |  1977 

Thousands 

Number 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

11,525 

11,975 

1,956 

2,013 

225 

241 

Virginia 

3,450 

3,509 

1,953 

1,983 

67 

70 

South  Carolina 

4,880 

5,  118 

2,055 

2,040 

100 

104 

Georgia 

23,679 

24,270 

1,980 

1,896 

469 

460 

Florida 

12,250 

12,463 

1,959 

1,953 

240 

243 

UNITED  STATES 

274,250 

277,069 

1,916 

1,922 

5,260  5, 

325 

GRAIN  STOCKS  rcont 

October  1,  wheat  stocks  totaled  a 
record  large  65  million  metric  tons, 
10  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Stocks 
of  the  four  feed  grains  amounted  to  43.1 
million  metric  tons,  59%  above  the  same 
date  last  year.  Corn  was  more  than 
double.     Sorghum  gained  77%,  oats  were 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIfi 


'd.    From  Page   I ) 

?7%  larger  and  barley  was  up  8%. 

All  wheat  stocks  totaled  a  record 
high  2,397  million  bushels,  10%  more 
than  last  year  and  27%  greater  than  two 
years  ago.  Rye  stocks  in  all  positions 
totaled  14.7  million  bushels,  2%  less 
than  last  year's  15.0  million  bushels. 

OCTOBER  1 


CROP 

OFF -FARM  TOTAL  J/ 

ON- FARM  TOTAL 

TOTAL  ALL  POSITIONS 

1976 

1977 

1976  1977 

1976 

1977 

Thousand  Bushe/s 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Corn  (Old  Crop) 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Rye 

Sorghum  (Old  Crop) 

UNITED  STATES 

Corn  (Old  Crop) 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Rye 

Sorghum  (Old  Crop) 


245 
3,  187 
988 
234 
45 


166,448 
1,354,824 
112,445 
152,354 
6, 120 
37,486 


825 
2,688 
625 

171 
* 

17 


437,951 
1,364,904 
115,472 
139,619 
4,057 
69,646 


2,663 
1,670 
1,404 
913 
171 
22 


231,094 
830,936 
428,993 
210,241 
8,852 
14,058 


5,264 
1,346 
1,386 
1,005 
190 
23 


440,881 
1,031,606 
569,596 
251,790 
10,656 
21,506 


2,908 
4,857 
2,392 
1,147 
216 


397,542 
185,760 
541,438 
362,595 
14,972 
51.  544 


6,089 

4,034 

2,011 

1,176 
* 

40 


878,832 
2,396, 51U 
685,068 
391,409 
14,713 
91,152 


_//  Includes  stocks  at  mills,  elevators,  warehouses,  terminals  and  processors 
*    Unpub I i  shed  to  avoid  d  i  sc I os  i  ng  individua I  operat  ions . 
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MEAT  SUPPLIES  (Con 

include  a  greater  percentage  of  fed 
beef,  reflecting  growth  in  cattle  feed- 
ing and  a  winding  down  of  the  liquida- 
tion phase  of  the  cattle  cycle. 

Prices  this  fall  will  reflect  the 
continued  large  meat  supply.  Retail 
pork  prices  will  decline  modestly  during 
October-December,  following  an  increase 
this  summer  of  about  10  percent  over 
the  previous  quarter.  Yet,  prices  may 
hold  6  to  8  percent  above  the  relative- 
ly low  fall  quarter  1976  average.  This 
will*  be  the  first  year-to-year  increase 
in  retail  pork  prices  since  the  spring 
of  1976.  With  processing  and  marketing 
charges  accounting  for  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  retail  value  of  produc- 
tion, slaughter  hog  prices  may  average 


t  'd.   From  Page  ! ) 

'$36  to  $38  per  cwt. ,  $6  to  $J3  below  the 
third  quarter  average. 

Through  mid-1978,  red  meat  and 
broiler  consumption  are  expected  to  ex- 
ceed both  the  year-earlier  level,  and 
the  seasonally  large  1977  second  half 
total.  But  further  gains  in  consumer 
income,  even  if  economic  growth  slows, 
will  likely  keep  retail  prices  modestly 
above  levels  for  tl]e  first  half  of  this 
year. 

First  half  1978  pork  production 
may  be  about  10  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.  Hog  producers  in  14  States 
reported  a  9-percent  increase  in  the 
June-August  pig  crop.  Farrowing  in- 
tentions point  to  a  similar  increase 
for  the  fall  quarter. 


CATTLE  ON  FEED  -  Number  On  Feed,  Placements,  Marketings  and  Other 
Disappearance,  July  1  -  October  1,  1975,  1976  and  1977 


23  STATES 

ITEM 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977  As 

A  % 
Of  1976 

Thousand  Head 

Percent 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FEED  JULY  1  

Cattle  and  Calves  placed  on  feed 

July  1  -  September  30  JJ  

Fed  Cattle  Marketed 

July  1  -  September  30  JJ  

Other  Disappearance 

July  1  -  September  30_£/  

8,542 
6,025 
5,014 
252 

10,053 
5,702 
6,201 
274 

4,761 
6,472 
6,164 

292 

97 
114 

99 
107 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FEED  OCTOBER  1 . . . 
Kinds  on  Feed  October  1 

Steers  and  Steer  Calves  

Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves  

Cows  and  Other  

9,301 

6,315 
2,935 
51 

9,280 

5,913 
3,326 
41 

9,777 

6,305 
3,436 
36 

105 

107 
103 
88 

NUMBER  ON  FEED  BY  WEIGHT  GROUPS  0CT.1. 
Steers  and  Steer  Calves 

Less  than  500  pounds  

500-699  pounds  

700-899  pounds  

900-1,099  pounds  

1,100  pounds  and  over  

314 
1,467 
2,433 
1,814 

287 

181 
1,005 
2,128 
2,108 

491 

342 
1,120 
2,399 
2,056 

388 

189 
111 
113 
98 
79 

Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

Less  than  500  pounds  

500-699  pounds  

700-899  pounds  

900  pounds  and  over  

236 
1,059 
1,230 

410 

315 
1,045 
1,367 

599 

350 
1,  123 
1,491 

472 

111 
107 
109 
79 

MARKETINGS  OCTOBER -DECEMBER  

JJ  4,950 

JJ  5,689 

4J  5,842 

103 

JJ  Inc  ludes  caff  le  placed  on  feed  after  beginning  of  quarter  and  marketed  before 
end  of  quarter.    J>/  Includes  death   losses,  movement  from  feed  lots   to  pastures  and 
shipments  to  other  feed  lots   for  further  feeding.       3,/  Total  marketings  including 
those  placed  on  feed  after  Oct.    I  and  marketed  before  December  31.      4/  Expected 
total  marketings   including  an  allowance  for  those  placed  on  feed  after  Oct.    I  and 
marketed  before  December  31. 
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SEPTEMBER  SLAUGHTER  DECREASES 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  September  1977 
totaled  45.  1  million  pounds  live  weight, 
a  decrease  of  17  percent  from  September 
a  year  earlier.*  The  number  of  head 
slaughtered  at  157, 100  was  off  13  per- 
cent from  September  1976. 

Cattle  slaughter  dropped  34  per- 
cent to  12.  8  million  pounds  live  weight. 
Veal  .production  decreased  only  2  per 
cent  to  159,000  pounds  live  weight 
Hog  kill  slipped  8  percent  to  32.1  mil- 
lion pounds  live  weight.  Sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  totaled  6,000  pounds  for 


September  1977. 

Commercial  red  meat  production  for 
the  United  States  in  September  1977 
totaled  3.4  billion  pounds,  down  3  per- 
cent from  September  1976.  January-Sep- 
tember total  red  meat  output  at  29. 2 
billion  pounds  was  2  percent  above  last 
year. .. change  by  individual  components; 
Beef,  minus  3  percent;  veal,  plus  1; 
pork,  plus  11;  lamb  and  mutton,  minus  4. 
Commercial  meat  production  includes 
slaughter  in  federally  inspected  and 
other  plants,  but  excludes  animals 
slaughtered  on  farms. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER 


SEPTEMBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

SPECIES 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

Number 
Slaughtered 

Total 
Live  Weight 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

Thous.  Head 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Thous.   Lbs.  Thous.  Head 


Thous.  Lbs. 


Cattle 
Calves 
Sheep  & 
Lambs 
Hogs 


21.7 
.8 


158.0 


15.3 
.6 

.  1 
141.1 


19,378 
162 


34,918 


12,821 
159 


161.4 
6.1 


6  .5 
32,070  1,264.0 


140.3 
5.4 

.4 

1,388.8 


146,244 
1,429 

49 

283,468 


122,897 
1,211 

37 

307,316 


TOTAL 


180.5 


157.1      54,458      45,056    1,432.0      1,534.9      431,190  431,461 


Mi  II  ion  Head 


UNITED  STATES 

Mi  1 1  ion  Lbs.  Mi  1 1  ion  Head 


Mi  I  lion  Lbs. 


Cattle 

3 

7 

3.6 

3,818 

3,619 

32 

0 

31 

3 

32,541 

32, 100 

Calves 

5 

.5 

130 

117 

3. 

9 

4. 

1 

1,036 

1,029 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

6 

.6 

70 

61 

5. 

1 

4. 

9 

545 

523 

Hogs 

6. 

6 

6.8 

1,562 

1,592 

52. 

2 

56. 

8 

12,395 

13,411 

TOTAL 

11. 

4 

11.5 

5,580 

5,389 

93. 

2 

97. 

1 

46,517 

47,063 

//  Includes  s  laugh  ter  under  Federal  inspection  and  other  commerc  i a  I  s  laugh  ter, 
excludes   farm  s  laughter. 


ABUNDANT  FEED  (Con 

about  the  same  as  last  year' s  record  out- 
put. Beginning  stocks  for  1977/78  will 
rise  to  about  30  million  metric  tons, 
largest  in  4  years.  Therefore,  carry- 
over and  crop  production  at  these  levels 
would  make  a  1977/78  feed  grain  supply 
of  about  224  million  metric  tons,  6  per- 
cent more  than  in  1976/77  and  within  2 
percent  of  the  record  supply  in  1972/73., 


t'd.    From  Page  I) 

Larger  supplies  of  grains  and  by- 
product feed  ingredients  should  keep 
1977/78  feed  costs  well  below  year-ear- 
lier levels.  Total  supplies  available 
for  1977/78,  including  feed  wheat  ex- 
pected to  be  fed,  less  export  and  other 
domestic  uses,  total  approximately  176 
million  metric  tons,  up  14  percent  from 
(Cont'd,    on  Page  3) 


last  season.    Projected  feed  use  indi- 
cates that  ending  stocks  of  feed  grains 
at  the  end  of  1977/78  will  approach  43 
million  metric  tons,  up  13  million  from 
last  year. 

Because  of  this  year's  record  soy- 
bean crop,  oilseed  meal  prices  in 
1977/78  will  average  well  below  the 
strong  1976/77  prices. 

As  of  August  1,  hay  production  this 
year  was  estimated  to  be  up  moderately 
from  last  year's  poor  crop.  Alfalfa  hay 
production  is  expected  to  exceed  last 
year's  short  crop  by  10  percent.  All 
other  hay  production  is  expected  to 
be  off  7  percent  from  year-earlier 
levels. 

Shortage  of  pasture  and  range  feeds 
this  summer  will  be  felt,  directly  or 


indirectly,  during  the  winter  feeding 
period.  Although  the  August  1  crop  re- 
port indicated  that  the  alfalfa  hay  crop 
is  well  above  last  year' s  crop,  the  dis- 
tribution is  inordinately  spotty.  The 
Northeastern  States'  hay  crop  may  be  20 
percent  below  last  year,  while  the  crop 
in  the  Southeast  may  be  down  a  third. 
Other  regions  show  hay  crops  about  equal 
to  or  well  above  last  year,  with  the 
Lake  States'  hay  crop  30  percent  above 
year-ago  levels.  In  areas  hit  by  severe 
drought,  many  farmers  are  hoping  to  in- 
crease their  roughage  feed  supplieswith 
temporary  fall  pastures  and  additional 
silage  production.  Short  roughage  sup- 
plies will  prompt  supplementary  feeding 
of  larger  quantities  of  relatively  low 
priced  concentrate  feeds  to  roughage 
consuming  livestock. 


Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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NOVEMBER  1  CROP  HIGHLIGHTS 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  19%  below 

last  year. 
Bur ley  production  15%  above  1976. 
Corn  production  44%  below  a  year 

earlier. 

Soybean  production  26%  above  last  year. 
Peanut  production  down  4%  from  1976. 
Cotton  production  17%  below  a  year 
earlier. 

UNITED  STATES 

Flue-cured  tobacco  production  15%  below, 

last  year. 
Bur ley  production  5%  below  1976. 
Corn  product  ion  2%  above  a  year  earlier. 
Soybean  production  33%  above  last  year. 
Peanut  production  down  4%  from  1976. 
Cotton  production  31%  above  a  year 
earlier. 


FLUE-CURED  POUNDAGE 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Marketing  of  North  Carolina's 
flue-cured  crop  is  winding  down  and 
production  is  now  forecast  at  717  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  is  3%  more  than 
forecast  a  month  earlier  but  19%  less 
than  last  year's  poundage.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  is  1,877  pounds  compared 
with  2,012  pounds  in  1976.  Acreage 
harvested  is  estimated  at  382,000, 
57,000  acres  less  than  last  year. 

Flue-cured  output  in  the  U.  S.  is 
forecast  at  1,119  million  pounds,  2% 
above  that  indicated  on  October  1,  but 
15%  below  the  1976  production.  The 
lower  production  this  year  is  due  to  an 
11  percent  decrease  in  harvested  acres 
and  a  lower  yield.  Yield  per  acre  is 
forecast  at  1,887  pounds  compared  with 
1974  a  year  earlier.  Sales  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  are  about  complete  in 


Virginia  as  well  as  North  Carolina, 
and  were  completed  earlier  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.    See  the 
table  on  page  2  for  detailed  informa- 
tion on  each  flue-cured  type. 


N.  C.  BURLEY  CROP  LARGER 

Bur ley  tobacco  production  in  North 
Carolina  is  forecast  at  22.8  million 
pounds,  2%  more  than  forecast  last 
month  and  15%  more  than  produced  in 
1976.  Yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at 
2,400  pounds  compared  with  2,200  last 
year.  Acreage  harvested  this  year  at 
9,500  is  up  500  acres  from  last  season. 

U.  S.  burley  production  is  esti- 
mated at  642  million  pounds,  3  million 
pounds  more  than  the  October  1  fore- 
cast, but  5  percent  below  the  1976  pro- 
duction. Weather  during  September  and 
early  October  in  Kentucky  was  unfavor- 
able for  curing,  and  widespread^  house- 
burn  occurred.  Weather  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  October  was  favorable  for 
stripping  and  making  preparations  for 
marketing  the  crop.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  crop  had  been  stripped  by  Novem- 
ber 1.  Markets  are  scheduled  to  open 
November  21  in  Kentucky. 


RECORD  CORN  CROP  IN  U.  S. 

Corn  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  forecast  at  85  million  bushels, 
unchanged  from  the  previous  forecast 
but  44%  below  last  year' s  record  large 
production.  Acreage  for  grain  harvest 
is  unchanged  from  last  month  at  1.6 
million  acres.  The  State's  average 
yield  per  acre  of  53  bushels  is  un- 
changed from  a  month  earlier.  However, 
this  year' s  acreage  for  harvest  is  down 
15%  from  last  year  and  yield  per  acre 
(See  Corn,   Page  2) 
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FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  BY  TYPE:   NOVEMBER  1,  1977 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER  ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

STATE 

TYPE 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

l  nd  i  - 

cated 
1977 

1975 

197  6 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

housands 

Pound s 

Thousand  Pounds 

Virginia 

11 

68 

0 

70 

o 

61  0 

1  ,  boO 

i  Ton 
]  ,  (80 

1  , 740 

124  600 

1UD, 14U 

N.  C. 

11 

179 

0 

185 

0 

160,0 

1,710 

1 , 830 

1 ,700 

306,090 

338,550 

272,000 

N.  C. 

12 

229 

0 

203 

0 

175.0 

2  , 155 

2 ,  140 

2  , 000 

493,495 

434,420 

350  ,000 

N.  C. 

13 

62 

0 

51 

0 

47.0 

2  ,  1 65 

2 ,  160 

2 , 025 

134 ,230 

110, 160 

95, 175 

N.C.  Total 

11- 

lS 

470 

0 

439 

0 

382.0 

1  QR7 

2  012 

1     £7  7 
1  ,  o  1  I 

933  ,815 

883,130 

717,  175 

S.  C. 

lS 

90 

0 

75 

0 

69.0 

2, 100 

2,045 

2,025 

189,000 

153,375 

139,725 

Georgia 

14 

75 

0 

68 

0 

67.0 

2  ,010 

1,820 

1  ,950 

150,750 

123,760 

130,650 

Flor ida 

14 

13 

5 

14 

0 

13.5 

2  ,080 

2,  160 

1  ,850 

28,080 

30  ,240 

24  ,975 

Alabama 

14 

7 

6 

.6 

1  ,700 

1,800 

1  ,100 

1,  190 

1,152 

633 

U.  S. 

11- 

14 

717 

2 

666 

6 

593.1 

1  ,973 

1,974 

1  ,887 

1  ,415  ,035 

1,316,257 

1,119,298 

CORN    (Cont'd.    From  P^ge  I) 

this  season  is  down  34%  from  a  year 
earlier.  Corn  harvest  is  nearing  com- 
pletion in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  See  the 
table  on  page  2  for  acreage,  yield  and 
production  forecasts  for  each  crop 
reporting  district. 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  in 
the  U.  S.  is  forecast  at  a  record  6,367 
million  bushels.  This  is  1%  (64  mil- 
lion bushels)  above  the  October  1  fore- 
cast and  2%  above  the  previous  record 


established  last  year.  Average  yield 
is  forecast  at  81.5  bushels  per  acre, 
up  .7  bushels  from  last  month  and  up 
4.1  bushels  from  last  year.  Increases 
in  yield  from  last  month  in  Colorado, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  were  only  partial^,  offset  by 
decreases  in  Illinois,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.  Acreage  for  grain  at  69.6 
million  acres  is  up  100,000  acres  from 
October  1  but  2%  below  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CORN  FOR  GRAIN  BY  DISTRICT:    NOVEMBER  I,  1977 


HARVESTED  ACRES 

YIELD  PER 

ACRE 

PRODUCTION 

DISTRICT 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

1975 

1976 

Indi- 
cated 
1977 

/, 

OOO  Acres 

Bus  he  1 s 

/,  OOO  Bus  he  Is 

N 

Mountain 

38. 

7 

47.  0 

40.0 

67 

4 

63 

6 

46. 

0 

2,  611 

2,989 

1,840 

W 

Mountain 

28. 

1 

35.8 

30.0 

64 

9 

68 

4 

58. 

0 

1,  821 

2,446 

1,740 

N 

Piedmont 

99. 

3 

122.2 

105.  0 

52 

6 

45 

2 

30. 

0 

5,224 

5,525 

3,  150 

C 

Piedmont 

85. 

5 

109.  0 

85.0 

61 

1 

57 

9 

25. 

0 

5,224 

6,  309 

2,  125 

s 

Piedmont 

66. 

3 

73.3 

60.  0 

56 

3 

69 

8 

22 . 

0 

3,730 

5,116 

1,320 

N 

Coastal 

406. 

7 

471.  9 

410.0 

72 

9 

90 

7 

72. 

0 

29, 648 

42, 800 

29, 520 

C 

Coastal 

482. 

8 

584.7 

495.0 

66 

7 

84 

6 

54. 

0 

32, 210 

49,447 

26, 730 

s 

Coast  a  1 

382. 

7 

436.2 

375.  0 

68 

1 

82 

0 

49. 

0 

26,064 

35,768 

18,375 

N 

CAROLINA 

1,590. 

0 

1,880.0  1 

,600.0 

67 

0 

80. 

0 

53 

0 

106,530 

150,400 

84,800 
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REPORT  OF  MIDWEST 
AFLATOXIN  CORN  ANALYSIS 


Aflatoxin  was  detected  in  only  6 
of  909  corn  samples  from  eight  mid- 
western  States  examined  this  fall  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Northern  Regional  Research  Center  in 
Peoria,  111.,  and  only  3  of  the  samples 
from  two  States  violated  pood  and  Drug 
Administration  guidelines. 

Aflatoxin,  produced  by  Aspergillus 
flavus  mold,  is  a  cancer -caus ing  agent 
in  humans  which  can  develop  in  corn  if 
the  kernel  is  first  subjected  to  un- 
usual stresses  from  drought,  quick 
drying,  insect  infestation,  or  other 
conditions  and  is  then  infested  with 
the  mold. 

None  of  the  samples  taken  from  the 
1977  corn  crop  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  had  de- 
tectable aflatoxin,  according  to  USDA'  s 
Agricultural  Research  Service  which 
operates  the  Peoria  Center  where  the 
samples  were  tested. 

Only  1.5%  of  the  Iowa  and  Kansas 
samples  had  it,  and  6.5%  of  those  from 
Missouri.  Guideline  limits  (exceeding 
20  parts  per  billion)  were  violated  in 


in  4.3%  of  the  Missouri  samples,  and 
1.5  percent  from  Kansas,  but  none  of 
the  samples  from  the  other  six  States. 
Weighting  the  States  by  corn  acreages 
represented  in  the  samples  would  indi- 
cate an  incidence  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  and  a  violative  level  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

Unshelled  mature  ears  were  selected 
as  samples  from  fields  in  the  eight 
States  between  September  22  and  October 
27  by  enumerators  from  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  conducting  regular 
corn  objective  yield  plant  counts  and 
measurements.  Sample  ears  for  analy- 
sis were  not  obtained  from  early  matur- 
ing fields  harvestei  (  before  September 
22 . 

The  samples  were  examined  at  the 
Northern  Regional  Research  Center  for 
mold  and  insect  damage  and  stress- 
factors  that  might  be  correlated  with 
the  presence  of  aflatoxin  and  other 
mycotoxiris.  The  examination  tech- 
niques were  those  approved  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Analytical 
Chemists  and  the  American  Association 
of  Cereal  Chemists. 


CORN  FOR  GRAIN:    Plant  Population 


Per  Acre 

For  Selected  States 

STATE 

1973 

1975 

1977 

Number  Of  Plants 

Colorado 

20,800 

20, 500 

22, 913 

Georgia 

11,800 

11,500 

14, 142 

I llinois 

19, 100 

18,400 

20,  110 

Indiana 

17,900 

18, 000 

19, 105 

Iowa 

18,900 

18, 500 

18,777 

Kansas 

17  500 

17,500 

20, 803 

Kentucky 

15,300 

15, 000 

15,791 

Michigan 

16,900 

17,300 

18,270 

Minnesota 

18,300 

18,200 

19, 071 

Missouri 

15,300 

14,500 

15,621 

Nebraska 

15,400 

15,400 

17,623 

N.  CAROLINA 

15,300 

15,200 

17,909 

Ohio 

18,200 

18, 200 

20,221 

Pennsylvania 

16, 100 

16,500 

18, 009 

S.  Dakota 

12,600 

12,800 

11,672 

Virginia 

15,900 

16,400 

17, 805 

Wisconsin 

18,300 

17,900 

19,671 

CORN  PLANTING  PRACTICES 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
collects  objective  information  monthly 
during  the  forecast  period  on  corn 
development  and  yields  for  the  crop 
production  estimates  program.  Counts 
and  measurements  are  made  by  trained 
enumerators  during  visits  to  the  random 
plots  in  a  scientific  sampling  of 
fields  in  selected  States.  Information 
in  the  corn  table  represents  sample 
data  and  averages  obtained  from  these 
counts  about  October  1. 

The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been 
upward  in  plant  population  per  acre. 
In  1977,  plant  population  was  higher 
in  all  but  two  selected  States  com- 
pared with  the  1973  plant  populations 
per  acre. 
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RECORD  U.  S.  SOYBEAN  CROP 

Soybean  prospects  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  unchanged  from  the  earlier 
forecast  of  30  million  bushels,  which 
is  26%  more  than  the  1976  production. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  of  2  2 
bushels  is  one-half  of  a  bushel  higher 
than  last  year's  average  yield.  Acres 
for  harvest  is  forecast  at  1,350,000, 
up  23%  from  last  year.  Combining  was 
about  20%  complete  as  of  the  12th  of 
November.  Harvest  is  running  at  about 
the  same  pace  as  last  year  in  the 
Mountain  Region,  but  is  a  few  days 
behind  last  year' s  progress  in  the 
Piedmont  and  Coastal  Regions. 

Soybean  production  in  the  U.  S. 
is  forecast  at  a  record  1,683  million 
bushels,  up  2%  from  last  month  and  9% 
above  the  previous  record  1973  crop. 
The  forecast  of  production  is  up  33 
percent  from  the  1976  output.  Yield 
per  acre  is  indicated  at  a  record  high 
28.9  bushels,  up  3.3  bushels  from  last 
year  and  0.1  bushel  above  the  previous 
record  high  1975  yield. 

All  North  Central  States  except 
Illinois  indicate  an  increase  in  yield 
per  acre  from  the  previous  month  with 
Illinois  showing  no  change.  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Ohio  expect  an  additional 
two  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  a 
month  earlier  and  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  yields 
are  up  1  bushel  per  acre.  Yield  pros- 
pects in  the  South  Central  Region  are 
mostly  unchanged  from  a  month  earlier. 
Exceptions  are  a  1  bushel  per  acre  in- 
crease in  Kentucky  and  a  1  bushel  de- 
crease in  Mississippi.  Yields  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  up  2 
bushels  and  1  bushel,  respectively, 
from  October  1.  All  other  Atlantic 
States  expect  no  change  in  yield  per 
acre  from  the  previous  month. 


RANSOM  LEADING 
N.  C.  SOYBEAN  VARIETY 

Ransom,  the  leading  soybean  variety 
in  North  Carolina,  accounted  for  36% 
of  the  acreage  in  1977.  Bragg  was  the 
second  place  variety  with  29%  of  the 
acreage.  Rounding  out  the  top  three 
varieties  was  Forrest,  which  amounted 
to  9%  of  the  acreage.  Other  varieties 
and  their  percentage  of  soybean  acreage 
are  Lee  6%,  Essex  4%,  York  3%,  Davis  3% 
and  Hampton  3%. 


LESS  PEANUTS 

Peanut  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  423  million  pounds 
(net  weight),  2%  more  than  forecast  on 
October  1  but  4%  less  than  last  year' s 
production.  Acres  for  harvest  at 
166,000  are  unchanged  from  last  year. 
Average  yield  per  acre  is  forecast  at 
2,550  pounds  this  year  compared  with 
2,655  a  year  earlier. 

U.  S.  peanut  production  is  fore- 
cast at  3,588  million  pounds  (net 
weight),  up  6%  from  the  October  1  fore- 
cast but  4%  below  the  3,751  million 
pounds  produced  last  year.  The  ex- 
pected yield  of  2,376  pounds  per  acre 
is  up  138  pounds  from  last  month  but 
89  pounds  below  last  year.  Acreage 
for  harvest  remains  at  1.5  million 
acres,  1%  less  than  in  1976. 


SMALLER  COTTON  CROP  IN  N.  C. 

Cotton  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  forecast  at  60,000  bales,  5,000 
bales  less  than  forecast  a  month 
earlier  and  12,000  bales  less  than  the 
1976  crop.  The  decline  from  last 
year' s  crop  was  caused  by  a  26%  drop 
in  yield  to  360  pounds  per  acre.  Partly 
offsetting  the  decline  in  yield  was  an 
increase  in  acreage  for  harvest  to 
80,000,  which  is  9,000  more  than  last 
year. 

U.  S.  cotton  production  is  fore- 
cast at  13.8  million  bales  as  of  Nov- 
ember 1,  31%  above  the  1976  crop  and 
4%  above  the  October  1  forecast.  Ex- 
pected production  consists  of  13.7 
million  bales  of  Upland  Cotton  and 
84,100  bales  of  Amer ican-Pima.  Cotton- 
seed production  in  1977,  based  on  a 
three  year  average  lint-seed  ratio,  is 
forecast  at  5.4  million  tons,  30%  more 
than  in  1976.  Growers  expect  to  har- 
vest 13.2  million  acres  of  all  cotton 
for  1977,  21%  above  1976  and  3%  more 
than  estimated  on  October  1.  Average 
lint  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  fore- 
cast at  503  pounds,  38  pounds  above 
1976. 
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SUMMER  VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 


North  Carolina  growers  harvested 
3,700  acres  of  snap  beans  for  fresh 
market  in  the  summer  of  1977.  This  is 
100  acres  less  than  was  harvested  last 
year.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is 
estimated  at  43  cwt .  compared  to  36 
cwt.  a  year  earlier.  Production  at 
159,000  cwt.  is  up  16%  from  the  1976 
production.  The  value  of  the  1977 
summer  crop  is  set  at  $4.0  million,  up 
22%  from  the  previous  summer. 

Production  of  summer  quarter  snap 
beans  is  estimated  at  1.0  million  cwt. 
in  the  major  producing  states,  1%  above 
last  year.  Area  harvested  is  now 
placed  28,700  acres,  virtually  the  same 
as  the  1976  crop.  The  estimated  yield 
for  the  summer  quarter  of  36  cwt.  per 
acre  is  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Production  of  cabbage  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  summer  quarter  is 
estimated  at  473,000  cwt.,  down  36% 
from  last  year' s  summer  crop.  Acres 
for  harvest  are  set  at  2,700  compared 
with  3,700  the  previous  summer.  Yield 
per  acre  at  175  cwt.  is  down  25  cwt. 
from  last  year's  average  yield.  The 
value  of  the  summer  cabbage  crop  is 
estimated  at  $2.0  million,  down  37% 
from  last  year' s  crop  value. 

The  summer  quarter  production  of 
cabbage  in  the  major  producing  states 
is  placed  at  5.4  million  cwt.,  8%  below 
the  previous  year.  Harvested  acreage 
at  22,400  is  3.%  below  last  year.  Yield 
for  the  summer  crop  at  241  cwt.  per 
acre  compares  with  253  cwt.  in  1976  for 
major  States. 

North  Carolinians  harvested  4,900 
acres  of  sweet  corn  during  the  1977 
summer  .season.  This  acreage  is  down 
from  the  5,400  acres  harvested  last 
summer.  Yield  is  set  at  57  cwt.  per 
acre  compared  with  65  cwt.  the  previous 
summer.  Production  is  estimated  at 
279,000  cwt.,  down  21%  from  last  year. 
The  value  of  the  1977  crop  is  $2.0 
million  compared  with  $2.5  million  last 
year. 

Production  of  sweet  corn  in  the 
summer  quarter  of  1977  for  ma.ior  states 
is  estimated  at  6.1  million  cwt.,  br, 
beluw  the  1976  crop  of  6.4  million  cwt. 
Area  harvested  at  93,200  acres  is  down 
3%  from  1  976.  Yield  per  acre  tins 
quarter  at  66  cwt.  compares  with  67 
cwt.   for  1976. 

The  summer  cucumber  crop  in  North 


Carolina  was  harvested  from  3,900 
acres,  the  same  as  in  1976.  Yield  per 
acre  at  58  cwt.  is  below  last  summer's 
average  yield  of  68  cwt.  per  acre. 
Production  is  set  at  226,000  cwt., 
down  15%  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
summer  crop  is  valued  at  $1.9  million, 
19%  lower  than  last  year. 

The  1977  summer  quarter  cucumber 
production  for  major  states  is  placed 
at  1.4  million  cwt.,  nearly  the  same 
as  1976.  Harvested  area  at  13,300 
acres  is  8%  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Yield  per  acre  is  placed  at  102  cwt., 
7  cwt.  less  than  1976  for  major  States. 

The  green  pepper  crop  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State  was  harvested  from  7,000 
acres,  900  acres  less  than  last  year. 
Yield  is  estimated  at  37  cwt.  per  acre, 
up  1  cwt.  from  the  previous  summer. 
Production  at  259,000  cwt.  is  9%  below 
last  summer' s  crop.  The  value  of  the 
summer  green  pepper  crop  is  $3.1  mil- 
lion, which  is  19%  less  than  the  value 
of  the  1976  summer  crop. 

The  summer  quarter  production  of 
peppers  is  estimated  at  1.8  million 
cwt.  in  major  states,  3%  above  1976. 
Area  harvested  is  set  at  22,500  acres, 
4%  higher  than  last  year.  Yield  at  81 
cwt.  per  acre  compares  with  82  cwt. 
in  1976. 

The  State' s  summer  tomato  acreage 
is  estimated  at  2,000  harvested  acres, 
the  same  as  the  prior  summer.  Yields 
averaged  140  cwt.  per  acre  compared 
with  145  cwt.  per  acre  in  1976.  Pro- 
duction is  set  at  280,000  cwt.,  down 
3%  from  last  year.  The  value  of  the 
tomato  crop  this  summer  is  $4.8  million 
compared  with  $3.9  million  a  year 
earlier. 

Summer  quarter  tomato  production 
for  fresh  market  in  major  states  is 
placed  at  7.2  million  cwt.,  2%  below 
1976.  Yield  per  acre  at  151  cwt.  was 
4  cwt.  more  than  last  year  for  major 
States.  Acres  for  harvest  at  47,340 
is  down  5%  from  last  summer. 

North  Carolina's  summer  watermelon 
crop  was  harvested  from  7,000  acres, 
down   1,000  acres   from   last  summer. 
Yield  per  acre   is  estimated  at  55  cwt. 
compared  with  56  cwt.   a  year  earlier. 
Production  at  385,000  cwt.  is  below  last 
summer's   production  of  448,000  cwt. 
Tot  al  value  of  this  summer' s  watermelons 
(See  Vege  tables,   Page  8) 


VEGETABLES    (Cont'd.  From  Page  7) 
is  $1.3  million,   down  11%  from  1976. 

Production  of  10.7  million  cwt. 
is  estimated  for  the  summer  quarter 
watermelon  crop  in  major  states.  This 
is  7%  below  last  year.  Harvested  area 
is  placed  at  109,500  acres,  17%  less 
than  1976.  Yield  per  acre  this  quarter 
was  98  cwt.  compared  with  88  cwt .  in 
1976  for  major  States.  >  '■ 


Jack  Nealon 

Mathematical  Statistician 


DAN  C.  TUCKER 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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CONTINUED  LARGE  SUPPLIES  OF 
GROPS  AND  LIVESTOCK  FORESEEN 


Production  of  livestock  products 
will  likely  increase  further  in  1978  as 
relatively  low  feed  costs  help  encourage 
expanded  production  of  fed  beef,  pork, 
poultry,  and  milk.  The  supply/demand 
situation  is  expected  to  result  in  some- 
what lower  hog  and  poultry  prices  than 
this  year,  while  cattle  prices  may 
strengthen  with  reduced  supplies  of 
grass-fed  beef  more  than  offsetting  the 
increase  in  fed  beef  production.  De- 
spite further  output  gains  and  burden- 
some government  stocks,  farm  milk 
prices  are  expected  to  average  higher 
in  1978  due  to  higher  supports. 

Crop  output  should  be  large  again 
in  1978  barring  major  bad  weather. 
Ample  supplies  of  production  inputs, 
such  as  pesticides  and  fertilizer,  will 
facilitate  large  crop  output  again. 
Fertilizer  application  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  increase,  and  supply  problems 
are  not  indicated  for  either  diesel 
fuel  or, gasoline. 

Farmers  appear  to  be  facing  another 
year  of  relatively  low  prices  and  in- 
comes. While  grain  prices  have  strength- 
ened in  recent  weeks  with  stronger  ex- 
port markets  and  increased  movement  of 
grain  under  loan,  grain  prices  for  the 
1977/78  season  may  average  around  sup- 
port levels.  However,  government  de- 
ficiency payments  and  loan  programs  in 
1978,  particularly  for  wheat  and  sugar, 
will  boost  incomes.  For  many  livestock 
producers,  net  incomes  should  improve 
in  the  coming  year  if  expected  favorable 
feeding  margins  are  realized. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
N    PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  DOWN 

The  "All  Farm  Products''  index 
of  prices  received  by  North  Carolina 
farmers  at  local  markets  during  Novem- 
ber is  172,  down  3  points  from  October 
but  up  3  points  from  November  1976. 

The  '  'All  Crops' '  index  dropped  4 
points  from  October.    Oil  bearing  crops 
decreased  3  points  and  fruits  were  down 
5  points.    However,  commercial  vegeta  - 
bles  rose  six  points. 

The  '  'Livestock  and  Livestock  Pro- 
ducts''  index  was  down  3  points  from 
the  October  index.  Meat  animals  were 
off  4  points  and  poultry  dropped  4 
points  while  the  dairy  index  was  up  1 
point.     (See  Table  on  Page  2.) 

OCTOBER  EGG  PRODUCTION  RISES 

Egg  production  in  North  Carolina 
during  October  is  estimated  at  256  mil- 
lion, 9  percent  higher  than  October 
1976.  The  average  number  of  layers  on 
hand  during  the  month  increased  4  per- 
cent to  12.2  million.  Rate  of  lay  per 
100  layers  increased  5  percent  from  Oc- 
tober a  year  ago  to  2,096  eggs. 

Laying  flocks  in  the  United  States 
produced  5,592  million  eggs  during  Oc- 
tober, 3  percent  more  than  in  October 
1976.  Layers  on  hand  during  the  month 
at  281  million,  increased  2  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  average  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  per  100  layers  during 
October  was  1,988  compared  to  1,970 
laid  in  October  1976. 

(See   Table,   Page  5.  J 
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U.  S.  PRICES  RECEIVED  INDEX  UP  2  POINTS 
PRICES  PAID  INDEX  UP  1  POINT 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
U.  S.  farmers  increased  2  points  (1  per- 
cent) to  180  percent  of  its  January-De- 
cember 1967  average  during  the  month 
ended  November  15,  1977.  Contributing 
most  to  the  increase  since  mid-October 
were  higher  prices  for  corn,  soybeans 
and  wheat.  Lower  prices  for  hogs, 
oranges  and  cattle  were  partially  off- 
setting.   The   index  was  7  points  (4  per- 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  FARM  PRICES  INDEX  NUMBERS 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

INDEX  (1967  .  100) 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prices  Received:     All  Farm  Products. . . . 

176 

M 

173 

169 

1/ 

175 

172 

JJ 

177 

JJ 

159 

171 

175 

171 

160 

J/ 

150 

164 

174 

166 

Oil  Bearing  

226 

3/ 

172 

208 

W 

201 

198  \ 

241 

183 

161 

130 

152 

Commercial  Vegetables  

J/ 

163 

3/ 

169 

165 

178 

184 

.J/ 

156 

J/ 

172 

205 

217 

212 

174 

J/ 

199 

166 

176 

173 

3/ 

170 

216 

154 

184 

180 

180 

199 

171 

173 

169  | 

Dairy  

3/ 

162 

3/ 

170 

3/  170 

3/ 

172 

173 

x 

UNITED  STATES 

182 

J/ 

184 

173 

178 

180 

Prices  Paid,  Commodities  &  Services  _//. 

185 

3/ 

184 

192 

201 

202 

Parity  Ratio  2/ 

3/ 

98 

3/ 

100 

90 

89 

89 

_//  Including  Interest ,  Taxes  and  Farm  Wage  Rates.  2/  Ratio  of  Index  of  Prices 
Received  by  Farmers   to  Index  of  Prices  Paid.     3/  Revised. 

■ 

LIVESTOCK  DOWN,  FEED  UP,  AND  CROP  PRICES  MIXED 


The  average  prices  North  Carolina 
farmers  received  for  crops  at  local 
markets  about  mid-November  were  mixed. 
(See  Table,  Page  3.)  Corn  rose  31  cents 
to  $2.08  per  bushel,  and  oats  increased 
12  cents  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Soybeans, 
at  $5.62,  were  down  23  cents  per  bushel. 

Prices  received  for  livestock  were 
below  October.  Hogs  dropped  80  cents 
to  $39.10  per  hundredweight.  Beef  cat- 
tle and  veal  calves  were  down  60  cents 
and  20  cents  per  hundredweight,  respec- 
tively. Milk  cows    at  $350.00  per  head, 


cent)  above  a  year  ago. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farm- 
ers for  Commodities  and  Services,  In- 
terest,  Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates  for 
November  15  was  202,  up  1  point  per- 
cent) from  mid-October.     Higher  prices!  fo 
for  feed  were  only  partially  offset  by  jjj 
lower  prices  for  feeder  livestock.     The I  Oa 
index  was  10  points  (5  percent)  higher  J 
than  a  year  earlier.  & 


were  off  $5.00. 

Feed  prices  paid  by  Tar  Heel  farm- 
ers during  November  were  mostly  higher. 
(See  Table,  Page  3. )  Mixed  dairy  feed  ; 
with  16  percent  protein  increased  $4.00 
to  $138.00  per  ton.  Broiler  grower  was 
up.  $2. 00  per  ton  to  $168.00  and  laying 
feed  increased  $5.00  per  ton  to  $146. 00. 
Turkey  grower  was  unchanged  from  October 
at  $187.00.  Bran  dropped  20  cents  per 
hundredweight  to  $7.20  while  soybean 
meal  (44%  protein)  remained  at  $11.50 
per  hundredweight. 
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COMMODITY  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

COMMODITY 

UNIT 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Oct. 

15 
1977 

Nov. 

15 
1977* 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Oct. 

15 
1977 

15 
1977* 

■  ••ffl'iVOVi  00   310  J 

Tobacco  

Corn  

Wheat  

Oats  

Barley  

Sorghum  Grains. 

Soybeans  

Peanuts  

Wool  

Hogs  

Beef  Cattle  

Veal  Calves. . . . 

Milk  Cows  

Com' 1.  Broilers 

Turkeys  

Eggs.//  

Milk,  Whlse  

Potatoes  

Sweet  Potatoes. 
Apples,  Com'  1. . 

Hay,  All  

Alfalfa  Hay. . . 
Other  


Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Cwt. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Hd. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Doz. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Lb. 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 


ga  '1o  iddmun 


1. 134 
2.  21 


6.  27 
.  197 

32.  80 
23.40 
28.  70 
340.00 
.  195 
.350 
.  721 
10.  80 
5.  85 
3.  90 
.  106 


1.  140 
2/  1.77 


1.  50       22  1,  38 


_2J  5.85 
.  205 

39.90 
26.30 
33.  10 
355.00 
.  225 
.  390 
.  598 
_^/11.00 
6.20 
6.  90 
.  134 


Do  I lars 


1.089 
2.08 

1.  50 


5.62 
.208 

39.  10 
25.70 
32.90 
350.00 
.  205 
.440 
.  613 
11.  10 
6.  25 
8.20 
.  129 


1.  118 

2.02 
2.46 
1.45 

2.  11 

3.  30 
6..  11 

.  200 
.  712 
31.  20 

31.  20 

32.  10 
483.00 

.  194 
.  311 
.  655 
9.  89 
3.04 
6.  29 
.  116 
59.00 
62.  70 
50.  70 


2/ 


1.  152 
1.  67 
2.30 
1.02 
1. 
2. 
5. 


63 
80 
28 
.  209 
.737 
39.  90 
35.  40 
37.  60 
515.00 
.  231 
.  365 
.473 
10.  20 
3.  12 
7.99 
.  127 
48.  20 
49.90 
44.00 


1.  175 
1.91 

2.  48 
1.  14 
1.  66 

3.  15 
5.  68 

.  204 
.  709 
37.50 
34.  bu 
37.00 
519.  00 
.210 
.387 
.  513 
10.30 
3.  21 
9.  49 
.  124 
48.  40 
50.  30 
44.  30 


_//  Average  of  ail  eggs  sold  by   farmers   including  hatching  eggs  and  eggs  sold  at 
retail  by   farmers.    _2/  Revised.      *  Pre  I iminary. 


FEED  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES 

TYPE  OF  FEED 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Oct. 

15 
1977 

Nov. 

15 
1977 

Nov. 

15 
1976 

Oct. 

15 
1977 

Nov. 

15 
1977 

Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

14%  Prptein  

16%  Protein  

32%  Protein  

Poultry  Feeds 

Chick  Starter  

Broiler  Grower  

Laying  Feed_//  

Turkey  Grower  //. . . 


Grain  By-Products 

Bran  

Middlings  

Corn  Meal  

High  Protein  Feeds 
Cottonseed  Meal  41% 
Soybean  Meal  44%. . . 


Per   Ton  -  Do  I  lars 


nv/ob 


140.00 

129. 

00 

130.00 

133.00 

119. 

00 

123.00 

144.00 

134 

00 

138.00 

143.00 

125. 

00 

129.00 

184.00 

193 

00 

193.00 

203.00 

181. 

00 

189.00 

167.00 

164. 

00 

166.00 

174.00 

158. 

00 

164.00 

173.00 

166 

00 

168.00 

169.00 

153. 

00 

159.00 

154.00 

141. 

00 

146.00 

151.00 

135. 

00 

141.00 

175.00 

187. 

00 

187.00 

177.00 

168. 

00 

175.00 

Per 

tOO  Lbs. 

-  Dollars 

7.70 
7.60 
6.40 

11.50 
12.00 


7.40 
6.90 
5.  50 

13.00 
11.  50 


7.20 
7.00 
5.70 

12.00 
11.  50 


7.69 
7.  58 
6.  42 

11.30 
11.  50 


6.88 
6.  72 
5.03 

10.00 
10.70 


6.93 
6.82 
5.30 

10.00 
11.00 


JJ  Complete  ration  feeds  which  are  fed  without  further  mixing  or  supplementations. 
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N.  C.  HATCHERY  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


Commercial  hatcheries  in  North  Car- 
olina produced  29.4  million  broiler- 
type  chicks  during  October  1977.  This 
is  a  2  percent  increase  from  October 
1976.  Egg-type  hatch,  at  635,000,  in- 
creased 15  percent  from  last  year' s 
550,000. 

In  the  United  States,  the  hatch  of 
broiler-type  chicks  at  290.7  million 


was  8  percent  greater  than  October  a 
year  earlier.  The  egg-type  hatch  dur- 
ing October  totaled  37.0  million,  virt- 
ually unchanged  from  October  1976.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  incubators  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1977  for  the  South  Atlantic 
states  increased  4  percent  for  broiler- 
type  and  decreased  6  percent  for  egg- 
type. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  OCTOBER 


1977 

1977 

STATE 

BROILER- 

rYFE 

AS  %  OF 

EGG- 

TYPE 

AS  %  OF 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1976 

1977 

1976 

Thousands 

North  Carolina 

28,870 

29,389 

102 

550 

635 

115 

South  Carolina 

2,309 

3,  151 

136 

868 

801 

92 

Georgia 

37,896 

41, 536 

110 

3,324 

3,470 

104 

Florida 

7,001 

7,408 

106 

3,296 

3,  106 

94 

Delaware 

13, 542 

13, 793 

102 

Maryland 

17,  319 

16,619 

96 

f 

% 

Virginia 

7,826 

8,773 

112 

684 

284 

42 

UNITED  STATES 

268, 178 

290,663 

108 

37,039 

37,029 

100 

JJ  Not  published  separate ly   to  avoid  disclosing  indi vidua  I  opera  t  i  ons 


U.  S.  TURKEY  HATCH  UP  4  PERCENT 


The  hatch  of  5.2  million  turkey 
poults  during  October  was  4  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  The  hatch  of  heavy 
breeds  was  up  13  percent  from  October 
1976,  but  light  breed  poults  hatched 
were  down  34  percent. 


The  7.8  million  turkey  eggs  in  in- 
cubators on  November  1  were  down  1  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.  Eggs  set  for 
heavy  breed  turkeys  were  up  12  percent 
from  last  year  but  light  breed  eggs  set 
were  down  49  percent. 


POULTS  HATCHED  --  OCTOBER 


HEAVY  BREEDS  JJ 

LIGHT  BREEDS  2/ 

ALL  BREEDS 

GEOGRAPHIC 

Percent 

DIVISION 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

Of  Prev. 

Year 

Thousands 

Percen t 

North  Atlantic 

0 

53 

11 

9 

11 

62 

East  North  Central 

557 

511 

200 

21 

757 

532 

70 

West  North  Central 

515 

934 

451 

421 

966 

1,355 

140 

South  Atlantic 

1,811 

2,002 

181 

160 

1,992 

2,  162 

109 

South  Central 

439 

254 

0 

0 

439 

254 

58 

West 

690 

111 

112 

21 

802 

798 

100 

UNITED  STATES 

4,012 

4,  531 

955 

632 

4,967 

5,  163 

104 

JJ  Birds  for  which  the  normal  mature  market / ng  weight  is  12  pounds  or  over. 
2/  Birds   for  which   the  normal  mature  marketing  weight  is  under  12  pounds. 


NUMBER  OF  LAYERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  --  OCTOBER 


STATE 

North  Carolina 
Virginia 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

LAYERS  ON  HAND 

EGGS  PER 
100  LAYERS 

TOTAL  EGGS 
PRODUCED 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

1976  1977 

Thousands                            Number  Millions 

11,700             12,225         2,003           2,096             234  256 
3,456              3,642         2,031           2,027              70  74 
5,000              5,363         2,077           2,102             104  113 
23,875            25,505         2,071           1,978             494  504 
12,568             12,760         2,006           2,021             252  258 

UNITED  STATES 

276,848           281,347         1,970           1,988         5,454  5,592 

FARM  INCOME  AND  PRI 

The  large  crop  output  this  year 
has  sharply  reduced  crop  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers.  Crop  prices  dropped 
by  a  fifth  since  their  May  peak  this 
year,  and  in  the  second  half  of  1977 
will  be  down  around  15  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  Thus,  despite  a  larger  har- 
vest, crop  receipts  will  be  down  in 
the  second  half.  However,  heavy  use 
of  the  CCC  loan  program  by  farmers  is 
expected  to  help  bolster  receipts  from 
crop  products  this  year.  Stronger 
prices  for  livestock  items  during  the 
second  half  plus  increased  output  for 
some  items  will  boost  cash  receipts 
from  marketings  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  slightly  in  1977  -  per- 
haps by  a  billion  dollars  or  so.  Con- 
sequently, total  cash  receipts  to  farm- 
ers from  marketings  and  CCC  loans  in 
1977  may  hold  close  to  last  year' s 
$94  billion. 

Production  costs  continue  their 
persistent  climb  offsetting  any  small 
boost  on  the  receipts  side.  Farmers' 
production  expenses  are  estimated  at 
around  $85  billion  in  1977,  up  4  to  5 
percent  from  1976  levels.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  production  inputs  during 
January-September  averaged  around  4 
percent  above  a  year  ago.  However, 
overall  input  prices  have  eased  back 
from  earlier  in  the  year  primarily  re- 
flecting lower  feed  prices.  Feed  prices 


CES  RECEIVED  LOWER 

paid  by  farmers  by  September  were  down 
around  a  fifth  both  from  their  May  peak 
and  from  a  year  earlier  . 

Consequently,  realized  net  income 
for  1977  is  likely  to  total  around  $20 
billion,  down  from  $22  billion  in  1976. 
After  adjusting  for  inventory  changes, 
total  net  income  is  estimated  at  around 
$20  billion  for  both  1976  and  1977. 


FARMERS  GROSS  MORE, 
BUT  EXPENSES  ALSO  RISING 

$  Bit. 

1SI  I   I  I  1   I       I   M   I   I       I   I   II  I 


100 


75 


50 


25 


Total  net  farm  income 

I   I   I  1   I  I   I   I  1   I  l   I  I   I  I  I  1 
1960  1966  1972  1978 

*  Includes  change  in  farm  inventories. 
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OCTOBER  SLAUGHTER  DECREASES 


Commercial  slaughter  of  livestock 
in  North  Carolina  during  October  1977 
totaled  52.  5  million  pounds  live  weight, 
a  decrease  of  3  percent  from  October 
1976.  The  number  of  head  slaughtered 
increased  5  percent  to  184,600 

Cattle  slaughter  decreased  19  per- 
cent to  15. 4  million  pounds  live  weight. 
Veal  production  dropped  25  percent  to 
204,000  pounds  live  weight.  Hog  kill 
increased  6  percent  to  37.0  million 
pounds  live  weight.  Sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  totaled  11,000  pounds  during 
October  of  this  year. 


Commercial  red  meat  production  for 
the  United  States  in  October  1977  to- 
taled 3.3  billion  pounds,  down  4  per- 
cent from  October  1976.  January-Octo- 
ber total  red  meat  output  at  32.5  bil- 
lion pounds  was  1  percent  above  last 
year  . . .  change  by  individual  com- 
ponents: beef,  down  3  percent;  veal, 
virtually  the  same;  pork,  up  9;  lamb 
and  mutton,  down  4.  Commercial  meat 
production  includes  slaughter  in  feder- 
ally inspected  and  other  plants,  but 
excludes  animals  slaughtered  on  farms. 

qniSW  OHA  3M0DMI  MflAI 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  UNITED  STATES  LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER j/ 


OCTOBER 

JANUARY  THROUGH  OCTOBER 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

SPECIES 

Slaughtered 

Live 

Weight 

Slaughtered 

Live 

Weight 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

1976 

1977 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Thous 

Head 

Thous 

Lbs. 

Thous.  Head 

Thous 

!  Lbs. 

Cattle 

22.2 

18.  5 

19,003 

15,362 

183.6 

158.8 

165, 247 

138,259 

Calves 

.9 

.7 

271 

204 

7.0 

6.  1 

1,700 

1,415 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.  1 

.  1 

8 

11 

.6 

.  5 

57 

48 

Hogs 

152.0 

165.3 

34,808 

36,968 

1416.0 

1554. 1 

318,276 

344, 284 

TOTAL 

175.2 

184.  6 

54,090  j 

>2,  545 

1607. 2 

1719. 5 

485, 280 

484,006 

UNITED  STATES 

tiXj  i  ici    8  JOi. 

Mi  1 1  ion  Head 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Lbs. 

Mi  1 1 i  on 

Head 

Mi  i  1  i on 

Lbs. 

Cattle 

3.7 

3.6 

3,732 

3,  595 

35.7 

34.  8 

36, 273 

35,695 

Calves 

.  5 

.  5 

132 

122 

4.4 

4.6 

1,  168 

1,  151 

Sheep  & 

Lambs 

.6 

.5 

63 

59 

5.6 

5.4 

609 

582 

Hogs 

7.  2 

6.8 

1,717 

1,617 

59.4 

63.  6 

14, 112 

15,029 

TOTAL 

12.0 

11.4 

5,644 

5,393 

105.  1 

108.4 

52, 162 

52,457 

JJ  Includes  s  laugh  ter  under  Federal   inspection  and  other  commerc  i  a  I  s  I 'aughter  \ 
excludes  farm  s  I  aughter . 
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LARGER  POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  FORECAST 


Prospects  for  the  poultry  and  egg 
industries  point  to  larger  production 
and  lower  market  prices  in  1978.  But 
if  feed  costs  average  below  a  year  ear- 
lier  in  the  first  half  as  now  expected, 
broiler  and  turkey  producers  will  show 
favorable  returns.  Egg  producers,  how- 
ever, will  likely  be  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze  by  next  year. 

Production  costs  currently  are  be- 
low a  year  ago  and  likely  will  remain 
lower  at  least  through  the  first  half 
of  1978  because  of  1977' s  large  grain 
and  soybean  crops.  Lower  costs  of  feed 
ingredients  are  expected  to  offset  the 
continued  uptrend  in  other  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing. 

Continued  growth  in  the  general 
economy  and  gains  in  consumers'  real 
disposable  incomes  will  help  bolster 
the  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs  in  1978. 
However,  poultry  products  will  continue 
to  face  strong  competition  from  large 
supplies  of  red  meats.  Grass-fed  beef 
supplies  are  likely  to  be  below  1977* s 
levels,  but  fed  beef  and  pork  produc- 
tion may  increase  sharply  and  push  total 
red  meat  supplies  above  1977' s  levels. 

Egg  output  has  picked  up  from  the 
weather-reduced  levels  of  last  summer 
and  was  almost  3  percent  above  a  year 
earlier  in  October.  Production  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  show  this  margin 
of  increase  during  the  remainder  of 
1977  and  average  2  to  3  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  during  the  first  half  of 
1978.  Layer  numbers  next  January  1  will 
likely  be  2  to  3  percent  above  January  1, 
1977.  However,  this  margin  of  increase 
probably  will  not  be  maintained  through 
the  first  half  of  1978  because  of  pro- 


spects for  unfavorable  profit  margins 
during  part  of  the  period.  The  rate  of 
lay  will  likely  surpass  a  year  earlier 
because  of  a  younger  laying  flock. 

Egg  prices  have  been  weak  since 
last  winter  and  increased  production 
has  prevented  the  usual  seasonal  price 
increases  this  fall.  Cartoned  egg  prices 
in  New  York  during  October-December 
will  average  around  20  cents  below  the 
high  levels  of  last  fall.  If  egg  out- 
put in  the  first  half  of  1978  is  2  to  3 
percent  above  1977,  as  now  seems  prob- 
able, egg  prices  will  continue  well  be- 
low a  year  earlier. 

Egg  producers  will  likely  be  in  a 
severe  cost-price  squeeze  during  the 
second  half  of  1978  if  they  continue  to 
expand  production.  Feed  prices  will  de- 
pend on  prospects  for  the  1978  crops, 
but  they  are  not  expected  to  average 
below  July-December  1977.  A  2-percent 
increase  in  egg  output  could  result  in 
prices  for  cartoned  large  eggs  in  New 
York  being  5  to  7  cents  a  dozen  below 
July-December  1977  and  below  the  cost 
of  production.  However,  if  total  egg 
production  in  the  second  half  of  1978 
is  cut  back  to  year-earlier  levels, 
prices  would  be  expected  to  average 
slightly  higher  than  this  year. 

Broiler  meat  output  for  all  of 
1977  will  be  up  around  3  percent,  with 
the  largest  increases  occurring  late  in 
the  year.  Output  likely  will  continue 
to  expand  in  1978  spurred  by  prospect's 
of  feed  prices  averaging  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.  Broiler  production  is 
expected  to  be  5  to  7  percent  above  a 
year  earlier  during  the  first  half  of 
1978. 


Robert  C.  Cotanch 
Agricultural  Statistician 


Dan  C.  Tucker 
Statistician  In  Charge 


Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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JAN  1  1  W 

NORTH  CAROLINA  n 
Crop  &  Livestock  N-  c 
Reporting  Service  Doc. 


P.O.  Box  27767 
1  West  Edenton  Street 
Raleigh,  N.C  27611 
Phone  (919)  755-4394 


DECEMBER  1  CROP  HIGHLIGHTS 

Cotton  and  bur  ley  tobacco  were 
the  only  crops  reappraised  on  December 
1.  The  final  soybean  and  corn  estimates 
will  be  released  January  16,  1978  along 
with  final  estimates  for  cotton, 
tobacco,  peanuts  and  grain  sorghum. 
Revisions  made  for  small  grains  in 
1976  and  1977  are  presented  in  this 
report. 

Cotton  production  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  24%  below  last  year' s  produc- 
tion. U.  S.  cotton  production  is  36% 
above  a  year  earlier.  Burley  tobacco 
poundage  in  North  Carolina  is  15%  above 
last  year's  production.  The  Nation's 
burley  tobacco  crop  is  expected  to  be 
4%  below  the  1976  U.  S.  poundage. 


RAINFALL  AMPLE  IN  NOVEMBER 

The  month  of  November  was  charac- 
terized by  rainfall  throughout  most 
areas  of  the  State.  Soil  moisture 
amounts  by  the  month's  end  were  ade- 
quate to  surplus  in  North  Carolina. 
This  compares  with  adequate  soil  mois- 
ture at  the  start  of  November.  The 
wet  conditions  were  not  favorable  for 
field  work  and  therefore  hampered 
harvesting  and  planting  activities. 
By  the  end  of  November,  sorghum  grain 
and  cotton  harvests  were  nearing  com- 
pletion and  soybean  combining  was  about 
two-thirds  complete.  Small  grain  seed- 
ings  are  nearly  finished. 


N.  C.  BURLEY  CROP  LARGER 

North  Carolina' s  farmers  expect 
a  burley  tobacco  crop  of  22,800,000 
pounds.  This  is  unchanged  from  the 
forecast  a  month  earlier  and  15%  more 
than  last  year's  crop.  Yield  per  acre 
is  forecast  at  2,400  pounds  compared 
with  2,200  pounds  last  year.  Acreage 
for  harvest  at  9,500  is  500  acres  more 
than  last  year' s  harvested  acres.  The 
production  chart  on  page  3  shows  North 
Carolina's  burley  production  for  the 
last  8  years. 

Production  of  burley  tobacco  in 
the  U.  S.  is  forecast  at  651  million 
pounds,  up  1%  from  a  month  earlier, 
but  4%  below  the  1976  crop  of  679  mil- 
lion pounds.  Yield  per  acre  is  ex- 
pected to  average  2,360  pounds,  down 
slightly  from  the  2,376  pounds  realized 
in  1976.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  farmers 
experienced  good  stripping  seasons, 
and  houseburn  was  not  as  damaging  as 
thought  earlier.  Markets  opened  on 
November  21,  1977  and  demand  was  good. 


N.  C.  COTTON  PRODUCTION  BELOW  1976 

Cotton  production  in  North  Carolina 
is  expected  to  total  55,000  bales  this 
season.  This  forecast  is  down  5,000 
bales  from  the  November  1  forecast. 
Growers  expect  to  harvest  80, 000  acres 
with  an  average  of  330  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre.  Cotton  production  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  1970' s  is  shown  on 
page  3. 

Cotton  production  is  forecast  at 
14.4  million  bales  in  the  U.  S- ,  up  4% 
from  the  November  1  forecast  and  36% 
above  1976.  Expected  production  con- 
sists of  14.3  million  bales  of  Upland 
cotton  and  93,100  bales  of  American- 
Pima.  Cottonseed  production,  based 
on  the  three-year  average  lint-seed 
ratio,  is  forecast  at  5.6  million  tons, 
35%  more  than  in  1976.  Growers  expect 
to  harvest  13.2  million  acres  of  all 
cotton  for  1977,  up  21%  from  1976. 
Average  lint  yield  per  harvested  acre 
is  forecast  at  523  pounds,  58  pounds 
more  than  that  produced  in  1976. 

Upland  cotton  production  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  is  forecast  at  5.9  million 
(See  Cotton,   Page  2) 
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COTTON   (Cont'd.   From  Page  I ) 

bales  for  1977,  an  increase  of  69%  from 
last  year*  s  crop,  and  8%  above  last 
month's  forecast.  With  favorable  grow- 
ing conditions,  record  yields  are  fore- 
cast for  Oklahoma  and  the  second 
highest  on  record  are  forecast  for 
Texas. 

In  the  Delta  States  (Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri),  the  cotton  crop  is  expected 
to  produce  3.8  million  bales,  33%  above 
1976  and  1%  above  the  November  1  fore- 
cast. 

Production  in  the  Southeastern 
States  (Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina and  North  Carolina)  is  expected 
to  total  515,000  bales,  33%  below  last 
year  and  6%  below  last  month. 

The  California,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  Upland  crop  is  forecast  at  4.0 
million  bales,  up  20%  from  1976  and  3% 
above  the  November  1  forecast. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports 
11,721,973  running  bales  of  all  cotton 
ginned  to  December  1  compared  with 
7,657,829  running  bales  ginned  to  the 
same  date  in  1976  and  5,793,628  running 
bales  in  1975. 


1977  WHEAT  CROP  SMALLER 

Winter  wheat  production  in  North 
Carolina  during  1977  totaled  an  esti- 
mated 6,000,000  bushels,  down  14%  from 
the  1976  production  and  down  30%  from 
the  1975  production.  Harvested  acreage 
in  1977  at  200,000  was  40,000  acres  be- 
low the  previous  year.  Yield  per  acre 
at  30  bushels  this  year  is  1  bushel 
higher  than  last  year. 

U.  S.  growers  produced  2,026  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  in  1977,  5%  less 
than  last  year' s  2, 142  million  bushels 
but  still  the  third  largest  crop  of 
record.  The  1977  crop  was  harvested 
from  66  million  acres  giving  an  average 
yield  of  30.6  bushels  per  harvested 
acre.  Last  year' s  harvest  came  from  71 
million  acres  and  an  average  yield  of 
30  .  3  bushels  per  acre. 


N.  C.  MILK  DOWN  IN  NOVEMBER 

Dairymen  in  the  Tar  Heel  State 
produced  138  million  pounds  of  milk  dur- 
ing November,  a  decrease  of  1%  from  a 
year  earlier  but  up  1%  from  November 
1975.  Pounds  produced  per  cow  was  esti- 
mated at  920  pounds,  up.  1%  from  Novem  - 
ber  last  year.  The  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms,  including  dry  cows,  was 
150,000  which  is  3,000  less  than  were 
on  farms  during  November  1976. 

U.  S.  MILK  UP  IN  NOVEMBER 

Milk  production  of  9.5  billion 
pounds  during  November  was  3%  above  a 
year  earlier  and  8%  more  than  November 
1975.  The  production  level  for  Janu- 
ary througn  November  is  113.  billion 
pounds,  2%  ahead  of  those  months  in 
1976  and  7%  above  the  corresponding 
period  in  1975. 

Production  per  cow  averaged  866 
pounds,  30  pounds  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  69  pounds  above  1975.  Milk 
cow  numbers  for  November  were  11  million 
head,  down  1%  from  a  year  earlier. 


MORE  RYE  THIS  YEAR 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  produced 
399,000  bushels  of  rye  this  year  com- 
pared with  380,000  bushels  last  year. 
Acres  for  harvest  at  21,000  were  1,000 
acres  more  than  in  1976.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  at  19  bushels  for  the 
1977  season  was  the  same  as  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  1977  U.  S.  rye  production  tot- 
aled 17  million  bushels.  This  is  14% 
more  than  last  year' s  record  low  15  mil- 
lion bushels.  Farmers  harvested  the 
crop  from  694  thousand  acres  compared 
with  721  thousand  acres  in  1976.  This 
year' s  average  yield  of  24. 5  bushels 
was  up  sharply  from  last  year*  s  20. 7 
bushels.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion* s  rye  production  comes  from  Georg- 
ia, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota. 


Million 
Pounds 
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LESS  OATS  IN  N.  C. 


If.  S.  BARLEY  CROP  LARGER 


An  estimated  3,150,000  bushels  of 
oats  were  produced  in  North  Carolina 
during  1977  from  75,000  acres.  This 
compares  with  the  1976  production  of 
3,760,000  bushels  from  80,000  acres. 
Yields  averaged  42  bushels  per  acre, 
down  5  bushels  from  the  previous  year. 

The  1977  production  of  oats  in  the 
nation  is  estimated  at  748  million  bush- 
els, 37%  above  the  1976  crop  and  16% 
above  the  1975  crop.  The  increased  1977 
production  was  the  result  of  more  acres 
being  harvested  and  a  sharply  higher 
yield.  Acres  abandoned  and  used  for 
purposes  other  than  grain  accounted  for 
24%  of  the  planted  acres  compared  with 
29%  for  the  1976  crop.  Yield  per  har- 
vested acre  averaged  55. 6  bushels  com- 
pared with  45.7  bushels  last  year. 


Production  of  barley  is  set  at 
2,200,000  bushels  this  year  in  N.  C. , 
down  6%  from  last  year' s  produc- 
tion. Harvested  acreage  at  55,000  is 
down  5,000  acres  from  a  year  earlier. 
Yield  per  acre  at  40  bushels  is  up  1 
bushel  from  the  1976  season. 

The  1977  production  of  barley  in 
the  U.  S.  totaled  416  million  bushels  , 
12%  above  the  1976  crop  and  11%  above 
the  1975  crop.    The  increase  in  the  1977 
crop  was  the  result  of  more  acres  har- 
vested for  grain.  Acreage  harvested  for 
grain  is  estimated  at  9.5  million  acres, 
14%  above  the  8. 3  million  acres  harvest- 
ed in  1976.     Yield  per  acre  averaged 
43.8  bushels,   1.1  bushels  below  last 
year  and  slightly  below  the  1975  yield. 


Jack  Nealon  Dan  C.  Tucker 

Mathematical  Statistician  Statistician  In  Charge 

Statistical  Reporting  Service , 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  /  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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